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A MINIATURE MODEL FARM 


By Ropert H. Mouton 


AT HAS been estimated by 
uya| the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture that the aver- 

M| age farmer, in doing his 
| waaem) Chores, walks one unneces- 
sary mile a day, or three hundred and 
sixty-five miles a year, all on account 
of improper arrangement of his farm 
buildings. What this means in loss of 
time, to say nothing of shoe leather, can 
easily be imagined, particularly if one 
has ever had the experience. 

To start the hundreds of embryo farm- 
ers at the college on the right road, the 
faculty has constructed, with the aid of 
the students, a model farmstead built 
to one quarter scale, which represents 
a nearly ideal arrangement for a 160- 
acre farm in the prairie states. The 
model now stands on the campus, where 
it offers ocular evidence of the correct 
way to lay out buildings, fences, and 
so on. 

The buildings comprising the model 
include a comfortable, attractive farm- 
house, set on a concrete foundation and 
equipped with modern conveniences; an 
up-to-date dairy barn with a solid wall 
concrete silo; a hay shed for alfalfa; a 
poultry house, and a machine shed. The 
plan was worked out for one particular 
farm, and has since been tried out with 
great success in several counties in Ne- 
braska, ; 

It is well known that factory man- 
agers conserve thousands of dollars each 
year by devising methods of saving labor, 
but heretofore little or no attention has 
been given to the arrangement of farm 
buildings so that agricultural operations 
can be made efficient. Working on the 
theory that every farm is ‘a factory, in 
a sense, the Nebraska college expects, 
through the medium of its model farm- 
stead, to show the coming generation of 
cultivators how to avoid many of the 
unnecessary handicaps under which their 
fathers labored. As one fifth of the 
value of all farm properties is invested 
in buildings, it becomes apparent how 
important are their construction and 
general arrangement with relation to one 
another. ° 

In disposing the buildings of the 
model farmstead so as to reduce to a 
minimum the number of steps the aver- 
age farmer has to take each day in per- 
forming his ordinary duties, considera- 
tion was given to the question of just 
what these duties are. A general plan 
was then worked out which, in the model 
farmstead, takes the farmer from place 
to place as follows: 

When starting out on his morning 
chores he goes from the house to the 
barn, where he tends the horses and 
colts, cows and calves, and, after sep- 
arating the milk, feeds the calves. The 
skimmed milk that remains is carried to 
the pigs at the farrowing pens, after 
which the farmer goes to the combined 
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crib and granary to feed the fattening 
hogs and cattle. In returning he passes 
to the hay shed and feeds the stock cattle 
and then the poultry. Next he steps 


‘into the milkroom at the barn, gets his 


cream, returns to the house, and his 





In locating the barn it was considered 
that buildings ‘situated in the sun, but 
with breezes blowing through them in 
summer, are cooler and more comfort- 
able than those in the shade without 
breezes. Hence the barn has a central 
alley running through it from north to 
south, and the building is cool even in 
very hot and sultry periods of mid- 
summer weather. 

In general, it is desirable that farm 


The Model Farmstead, Looking East 


chores are done. While doing all this he 
has walked only 750 feet, whereas on 
farms laid out in a haphazard manner 
he might have walked three or four 
times as far. The path he has followed 
on his morning peregrination is shown by 
the dotted lines on the plan of the model 
farmstead. 

Again, suppose it is evening and that 
the farmer is coming through the lower 
gate by the hay shed. His course to 


‘the barn leads past nearly all of the 


buildings, and most of the chores can 
be done while the team he is driving is 
reaching the tank, drinking and going to 
the barn. When the horses and cows are 
attended to, his evening chores are com- 
pleted, and his day’s work has been 
brought to an economical end. 

Many other points were given consid- 
eration in planning the farmstead, to 
make it practical and at the same time 
comfortable and pleasant. For instance, 
the barns and yards are located east of 
the house, so that unpleasant odors are 
carried away by the wind, which, in the 
territory for which it was designed, 
usually comes from the south and south- 
west in summer, and the north and 
northwest in winter. The house, more- 
over, is located on high, well-drained 
land, insuring a good view and prevent- 
ing barnyard drainage from coming 
within reach of it. j 

All of the buildings are so located as 
to act as windbreaks to adjoining yards, 
and nearly all the fences serve two yards. 
The yards are adjacent to the pastures, 
and the garden close to the house. The 
farm scales are so situated as to be 
handy for weighing grain and stock, and 
it is possible to drive to nearly all of 
the buildings without the annoyance of 
opening gates. 


buildings should be placed as close to the 
highway as possible, although the house 
should not be too near a main automobile 
highway, on account of the dust that 
arises from it. Another point advocated 


is that too much stress should not be 
placed on having the buildings close to 
the water supply, as it is generally 
cheaper to pump the water through pipes 
than to put in several extra hours daily 
on account of faulty prevision in the 
matter of locating buildings. 





EXPORTS OF FLOUR MACHINERY 

Reports to the industrial machinery 
division of the Department of Commerce 
show that the exportation of flour and 
grist mill machinery for 11 months of 
1921 was greater than for the calendar 
year 1913, the year before the World 
War began. In 1913 the total value of 
flour and grist mill machinery was $1,- 
525,306, while for 11 months of 1921 it 
was $1,542,860. In connection with the 
exportation of machinery the depart- 
ment says: ' 

“It is unfortunate that we cannot re- 
fer to a normal year. Events of the last 
few years have been of such outstanding 
importance as to change the entire basis 


_upon which we have been living, and it 


should be frankly recognized that for a 
time we may have to navigate our busi- 
ness craft without the charts used in 
earlier years, for if it is unwise to com- 
pare 1922 with 1913 it is even more un- 
wise to expect 1921 to show an export 
trade value equal to the years 1919 and 
1920. The truth is that the value, not 
volume, of our machinery export trade 
is on a level with that of 1918, which is 
far above that of pre-war days.” 
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THE OLD-TIME GRIST MILL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Orro F. ScHUSSLER 


OSSIBLY every man, as he looks 

back upon the scenes of his early 

life through the magic lens of 40 
years, feels that no better combination 
of natural settings and providential hap- 
penings could: have been arranged than 
that which lent to the years of his own 
boyhood (that unforgettable period 
ushered in by his sixth and closed by his 
fourteenth birthdays) the ineffable charm 
which earlier and later years lack, and 
which makes the enchanted land of boy- 
dom the region of many a comforting 
mental pilgrimage for him who was by 
natural right a citizen there, but who in 
an evil hour emigrated to that weary 
and unprofitable land of men and wom- 
en “from whose ports no ship ever em- 
barks on a return voyage.” 

While I would not for the world de- 
tract one iota from the boyhood estate of 
any man, while I am willing also to admit 
that tastes differ and what would delight 
one boy might fail to please another, 
still I hold that nothing in the old days, 
and surely nothing in these degenerate 
times, was or is so well calculated to 
gratify the inherent aboriginal longings 
-and desires of the average boy as was the 
old-time water mill by the creek down in 
the valley. Everything that is natural 
to boydom was there and man had added 
to these things and not subtracted from 
them, as is his custom in most places 
where he has invaded the boy’s domain. 

As I have said, the mill was situated 
in a valley, always in a valley, into which 
Nature’s treasures had naturally rolled 
and collected. There was the creek it- 
self, dammed now to be sure, but only 
to create the additional wonders of a 
millpond and a waterfall, to say nothing 
of the tumultuous tailrace which led 
from the great water wheel to the rush- 
ing stream below the mill. 

There was the wood bordering the 
creek, full of birds’ nests and flowers in 
the spring and wild fruits and nuts in 
the fall. Here were to be found the gray 
squirrels, the partridges and the rabbits 
to delight the boy with his first gun, and 
in the banks of the creek and about the 
foundation of the old mill lurked the sly 
mink and the pudgy muskrat to excite 
the interest and test the skill of the 
young trapper. Hard by was the swim- 
ming hole of hallowed memory, and the 
fishing pools where the suckers and pick- 
erel were to be speared in the spring and 
where a little later the sunfish, perch and 
bullheads were to be taken with hook and 
line. There was boating in the summer 
and skating in the winter; there also was 
always the best hill for coasting. 

Then there was the old mill itself, with 
its dust spouts protruding through ‘the 
wall, from which issued those clouds of 
white that gave the place its distinctive 
coloring and its unforgettable grist mill 
odor. There, half hidden behind the 
dough incrusted dam, it nestled snugly 
down on old Mother Nature’s breast, 
with the lifegiving stream of crystal 
water pausing for a moment to give mo- 
tion to its wheel and then rushing on to 
join the river. Inside was the semi- 
darkness caused by the paste on the win- 
dowpanes and the dust in the air. This, 
together with the deep, purring rumble 
from the massive millstones, the rattle of 
wheat cleaning machinery, the whirr and 
hum of fans and the slapping of belts, 
lent.an.air.of mystery and danger to the 


place, which kept many a wide-eyed 
youngster peering in at the door, who, 
if he had dared, would have ventured 
farther. 

With what wonder and admiration did 
the eyes of the boy follow the whitened 
miller as he darted about in the half 
light like a ghost, stopping here to feel 
the warm “chop” as it came from the 
great millstones, there to clean the sieves 
of the “separator,” at another place to 
throw on a belt or to remove a full sack 
from the spout and replace it with an 
empty one. How the boy envied the 
miller’s son who, though not much older 
than himself, dumped the farmer’s grist 
into the bin or filled his sacks with fluffy 
bran. 

What a worker of magic was the dust 
covered miller who could dump the 
coarse grain into a hole in the floor and 
then draw from the spouts that came 
from the mysterious regions above the 
fine, white flour, the soft, velvety shorts 
and the flaky, golden bran! By what 
manner of hocus-pocus was it all ac- 
complished. How was it possible for any 
one to know where all those multitudi- 
nous spouts, running hither and thither, 
finally led to? More wonderful still, how 
did the different parts of the wheat 
kernels find their way about and come 
out at the right place? 

What a happy, never-to-be-forgotten 
day it was when the old miller led him 
up to the whirring millstone, removed a 
small cover from a dusty spout and told 
him to reach in and get a handful of 
“chop”! How eagerly, yet fearfully, he 
thrust his little, brown hand into the dust 
filled opening, and how startled and 
pleased he was when the hot, fluffy meal 
poured over it! What sensation of later 
years can be compared to that felt by 
the boy when the miller grabbed him by 
the collar of his coat and the patch on 
his pants and pitched him headforemost 
into the bran bin? Can he ever forget 
how the miller, after asking him to smell 
of the flour ‘in his hand, suddenly flipped 
it up into his face, filling eyes, nose and 
mouth with the suffocating powder, and 
then told him that this was the first les- 
son to be learned in the miller’s trade? 

How much this lesson, so thoroughly 
learned, made him feel at home in the 
old mill, and how faithfully and enthu- 
siastically he taught it to the first play- 
mate whom he could induce to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries of his chosen 
vocation ! 

What a noisy, rumbling place the old 
mill was when it was grinding the farm- 
er’s grist, and what a quiet overhung it 
when shut down! Something almost un- 
canny there was about that stillness. I 
do not know how to account for it unless 
it be true that the thick blanket of dust 
over everything served to deaden all 
sounds, but true it is that there is no 
other place in which the quiet is so deep 
and impressive as in a flour mill at rest. 

Boys of today are, I suppose, much 
the same as boys have always been and 
as boys must always be. Their desire 
for the pleasures which woods and ponds 
and running streams afford is surely as 
urgent now as ever, and the loss of the 
old water mill must be keenly felt. What 
has been provided to take its place? 
Baseball, football and gymnastics are but 
miserable, man made substitutes for the 
pleasures which the woods and streams 


.of April last. 


in their natural state can give, and the 
old water mill was so closely related to 
its surroundings, so near akin to the 
stream that turned it, that it seemed a 
part of old Mother Nature herself, and 
offered no offense to one’s instinctive 
conception of the fitness of things as 
does the modern commercial mill, flanked 
on all sides by railroad tracks, box cars 
and tall smokestacks. 

The flour mill is no longer an institu- 


tion revered by boyhood; it is far re-. 


moved from its natural setting. It be- 
longs down in the valley by the creek 
where the transformation of wheat into 
flour seemed but the normal continuation 
of Nature's process of food production, 
as natural and as much to be expected 
there as was the transformation of the 
water into spray as it fell upon the rocks 
below the old waste gate. But the grist 
mill of the olden time nas gone the way 
of many good things, and the boys will 
“know it no more again forever.” 

What a prince among men was the 
jolly miller of the old water mill days! 
Ruler of boydom’s choicest domain he 
was, custodian of nature’s treasury of 
sweet memories. With what measure of 
gratitude must he not have thanked the 
fates for his election to that most cov- 
eted of all offices. That the dust which 
whitened his jacket also whitened and 
purified his soul is not doubted by the 
boys of a generation that remembers the 
old water mill in the valley. But the 
miller of the olden time has calked his 
last gate and tolled his last grist. The 
rhythmic ring of his steel pick, beating 
its monotonous tattoo on the flinty face 
of the ponderous millstone, has died 
away into a silence that will never be 
broken. The little mill stream, as it 
dances its way, now unimpeded, to join 
the river, may be seen to pause for a 
moment .to caress the old foundation 
stones and to listen, mayhap, but always 
in vain, for the busy bur-r-r of the old 
grist mill and the merry shouts of the 
boys who knew it and loved it. 

“Dust to dust,” the stern edict of the 
gods, has been obeyed. The dusty miller 
and his dusty mill have long been one, 
but still “the sound of the grinding is 
low” in the ears of the boy of a bygone 
day as “up through memory’s deep ravine 
comes the creek’s old song” and the grist 
mill’s dusty fragrance. 





AUSTRALIAN STATE REVENUE 


Returns for First Half of Year Reveal Sur- 
pluses—Return of the American 
Trade Commissioner 

Metsourne, Victoria, Jan. 10.—The 
financial returns of most of the states 
for the first half of the current year 
reveal revenue in excess of that record- 
ed for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The income of New 
South Wales was £15,535,365, compared 
with £14,146,611. Victoria’s figures were 
£7,701,071, representing an increase of 
£158,356. The South Australian revenue 
was £3,215,924, an improvement to the 
extent of £249,256. The revenue in 
Queensland, however, was only £5,256,- 
095, against £5,456,310 in the latter half 
of 1920. 

The federal customs and excise re- 
ceipts for December were £2,466,000, 
compared with £2,352,000 in November 
and £2,017,000 in October. The Decem- 
ber figures were the highest since those 
This is viewed by the 
treasury, together with the general indi- 
cations of greater stability in trade, as 
a certain indication of the increased re- 
turns being maintained. 
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Obviously the high tariff must be held 
responsible, in some measure, for the 
large income from customs and excise, 
and, in this connection, it is worthy of 
note that every head of a family (assum- 
ing families to consist of five persons) in 
the Commonwealth pays more than £30 
per annum to the federal treasury in 
customs and excise duties. In the last 
10 years the revenue from these sources 
has more than doubled. 

Although the federal government was 
empowered just prior to the close: of the 
last session of Parliament to issue « 
new loan, it is not considered likely that 
any new loan money will be required 
during the current financial year. In 
view of the probability that by April or 
May funds will be obtainable in th« 
London market at 51% per cent, with « 
prospect of still cheaper money a littk 
later on, this is regarded as highly grati 
fying. 

A statement issued by the inspector ot 
the Melbourne bankers’ clearing house 
shows that the total clearances for th« 
year ended Dec. 31 were £609,336,487, 
compared with £725,008,847 in 1920 and 
£544,211,532 in 1919. 

AUSTRALIA AND AMERICA 

After having spent two and a half 
years in the United States of America 
as the trade commissioner for Aus- 
tralia, Mark Sheldon has returned and 
handed his resignation to the prime min- 
ister, by whom it has been accepted. In 
the course of newspaper interviews Mr. 
Sheldon indicated that what Australia 
wants in America is a high commissioner, 
whose work would be conducted on some- 
what the same lines as at present, but 
who would be able to run across to 
Washington if necessary. In his opinion 
the position will soon be as important 
as that of the high commissioner in Lon- 
don. 

Referring to the relations existing be- 
tween America and Australia, Mr. Shel- 
don said Australia occupies a unique po- 
sition, and everywhere is regarded in 
the United States with the utmost favor. 
This he attributes entirely to the Aus- 
tralian soldiers. 

Dealing with the possibilities of in- 
creased trade between the two countries, 
Mr. Sheldon advanced the view that, 
provided the standard of goods forward- 
ed to the United States from Australia 
is maintained at a high level, there is 
every reason to believe that satisfactory 
trade channels can be opened for wool, 
butter, and meat. Americans, he point- 
ed out, will always pay high prices, pro- 
vided the goods are of the best quality. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





FOREIGN TRADE OF FRANCE 

According to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from William C. 
Huntington, commercial attaché, Paris, 
business is cautious, the situation being 
dominated by the course of the German 
mark. Foreign trade shows little relative 
change, with exports of manufactured 
articles still holding a more than normal 
portion of the total. Unemployment is 
unimportant at present. 

Import and export values for the first 
10 months show little relative change, 
and October imports of raw materials 
and exports of manufactured articles 
corresponded with those of September. 
Normally, the value of raw materials im- 
ported is 135 per cent of that of manu- 
factured articles exported. Up to the 
present time the 1921 ratio in this re- 
spect is only 82 per cent. Foreign trade 
statistics show a general decline in com- 
merce with all countries except Germany. 
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“The other day,” 


















said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, 
here sellin’ caps an’ no good jimcracks 
to be gave away for advertisin’, an’ 
I said to him right away that I 
wasn't pinin’ for any. 
sir, pretty soon I was kind of 
lookin’ ‘em over to see which 
) was the least wuthless of the lot, 
an’ I'll be dawgawned ef that jaybird 
didn’t walk out of here with a dang 
good order from a old fool that’s gittin’ 
weak an’ plum ca’less with his money. 
‘Next time a feller like that comes in here,— 

I allow I'll do jes’ about the same thing over agin.” 


“there was a feller come in 


Well, 








THE PERSISTENT FALLACY 


Not realizing that every bushel of 
wheat exported from the United States 
represents a lost opportunity for indus- 
trial, commercial and financial advan- 
tage, it is the confirmed habit of insti- 
tutions such as banks and trust com- 
panies, which issue statistical bulletins 
and reviews: of the country’s condition, 
to accent the importance of the exports 
of wheat dnd to measure the progress of 
the nation by their extent and the 
amount of money realized by them, as. if 
it added greatly to the welfare and re- 
sources of the people. 

This singularly short-sighted view of 
the crude transaction of shipping wheat 
in bulk out of the country for the pur- 
pose of helping others build up an in- 
dustry and increase their commerce by 
manufacturing it into flour is inherent 
in practically all public men, from the 
President down to the village coroner; 
it is an article of faith with all trans- 
portation interests, both inland and 
ocean; statisticians and so-called econ- 
omists delight in it as a fixed idea which 
is immutable; farmers and their political 
leaders extol the export of wheat as if 
it were a highly meritorious action, in- 
stead of a detriment to national pros- 
perity, and practically all financial in- 
stitutions regard it as a contribution to 
the country’s greatness. 

To make headway against such a solid 
mass of sheer bone-head stupidity and 
lack of perception is a difficult and al- 
most impossible task, yet, if it could be 
accomplished to even a small degree, the 
consequent benefit, first to the wheat 
grower himself, and next to every inter- 
est that touches upon wheat or its prod- 
ucts, would be enormous. If all these 
elements, or but a part of them, now co- 
operating joyously to expedite and en- 
courage the export of raw material 
could be brought to understand what 
they are actually doing, and could be 
persuaded to throw their influence 
toward the utilization of the raw ma- 
terial at home and the encouragement of 
the export of the manu.actured product 
instead, the result would be astonishing. 

Any crude and partially developed 
country capable of raising wheat can ex- 
port it. Russia, while far behind the 


rest of the world industrially, could al- 
ways export wheat when it was raised. 
India and Egypt never had any trouble 
in selling their wheat crops. The export 
of wheat is no measure of a country’s 
ability, progress, or enlightenment; no 
indication whatever of its enterprise, or 
its industrial, commercial or financial 
development. Wheat literally exports 
itself. 

The export of wheat from the United 
States means only this: that the raw 
material, which should be manufactured 
into the finished product here, and for 
the manufacture of which the facilities 
are already ample, has, by the applica- 
tion of a pernicious and long-established 
system, thoroughly intrenched in short- 
sighted opinion, been carried away from 
its place of origin and delivered, under 
the most favorable conditions, to the for- 
eign competitor of the American manu- 
facturer who, without it, would be un- 
able to compete. 

In the process, benefits have been lost 
to this country as a whole and conferred 
upon other countries. These benefits 
would otherwise have accrued first to the 
American farmer, who would receive a 
higher price for wheat used in America 
than for wheat sold abroad; next to the 
inland carrier, which would not need to 
cut rates of transportation, as it now 
does, to facilitate the export of wheat, 
and which would receive a steadier flow 
of freight, avoiding seasonal expensive 
congestion; the miller would benefit in 
being able to operate his plant to fuller 
capacity, thereby reducing the cost of 
production per barrel; labor would gain 
by obtaining less intermittent and better 
paid employment; all the interests which 
furnish the miller with material and sup- 
plies or the mill operative with the things 
he buys, would gain; the cattle raiser 
and dairy farmer would be able to ob- 
tain the byproducts of flour as feed at 
a less price, because the quantity pro- 
duced would be greater; the banks would 
find increased business as a result of all 
this expanded’ activity among the various 


. interests and, finally, the American bread 


eater would be able to buy his loaf 
cheaper because of the increased produc- 
tion of flour and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the expense of making it. 


All this is perfectly simple and. obvi- 
ous. It can be demonstrated by charts, 
incontrovertibly proved by exact figures, 
and made so clearly manifest ‘that the 
intellect of a child could comprehend it, 
and yet, persistently and stubbornly, year 
in and year out, forever and forever, 
world without end, apparently, alleged 
statesmen continue to spout of the 
achievement of exporting wheat, and 
plan new facilities at public expense to 
encourage it and make it easier for for- 
eign nations to supply themselves; farm- 
ers believe that upon the volume of the 
export demand depends their prosperity 
as wheat growers; railroads make rates 
to help move wheat out of the country; 
ocean carriers discriminate in rates in 
favor of wheat and against flour, and 
from one end of the line to the other 
the full force of moral and financial sup- 
port is given toward the perpetuation of 
this industrial fallacy rooted in igno- 
rance. 

It is at least gratifying to note that 
one bank, the First National in St. Louis, 
has the courage and originality to sound 
a new note in discussing wheat and flour. 
In his Soil Products Bulletin for Febru- 
ary, Mr. Lang, its vice president, pre- 
sents a table compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing the annual 
per capita wheat consumption in twenty- 
six countries. This ranges from nine and 
a half bushels in Canada to half a bushel 
in Japan. The average consumption per 
capita in these twenty-six countries is a 
little more than four bushels. In Bel- 
gium it exceeds eight, in France it is 
almost as much. In the United Kingdom 
it is six, while in the United States it is 
only five and three tenths bushels. 

Following this showing, the bulletin 
presents these thoughts: “What would it 
mean to the milling industry of this 
country if domestic consumption could 
be increased one bushel per capita? 
What would it mean to the American 
farmer if our exportable surplus could 
thus be reduced one hundred and six 
million bushels? Answer:—Educate the 
people to consume more flour. Don’t 
limit advertising to the present day 
method of asserting that yours is the 
‘best that’s made’ in point of flavor, 
color, gluten content, absorption, etc., but 
tell the consuming public of the health- 
giving, bone and muscle building agency 
of flour as such. Start a national ad- 
vertising campaign that will reach the 
eye of the mothers and housewives of 
the whole country.” 

The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that a national advertising cam- 
paign is practicable, nor is it convinced 
that it wowld be effective, even if it were 
practicable; the idea has been a trifle 
overworked. The comparative cheapness 
of flour, ignored during periods of great 
prosperity, is being brought home to the 
consumer in these days of strict economy, 
and, if it were possiole to obtain sta- 
tistics of the consumption at present, 
they would doubtless show a consider- 
able increase per capita in this country. 
Hard times may be depended upon as 
more effective in stimulating the eating 
of bread than a. national advertising 
campaign. 

If the export of wheat could be dis- 
couraged rather than facilitated, home 
consumption would soon take care of 
itself. Given the markets abroad to 
which he is entitlea by virtue of the 
merit of his product and his facilities for 
manufacture, and from which he is de- 
barred by the persistent policy of encour- 
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aging wheat exports, the American miller 
would be able to stimulate domestic trade 
by operating to fuller capacity, thereby 
reducing the cost of his product and 
enlarging its consumption. 


QUESTIONS AFFECTING FLOUR 
EXPORTS 


In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for February 1 there appeared a 
full report of the conference between 
exporting millers, steamship interests 
and United States Shipping Board offi- 
cials which was held in New Orleans on 
January 25 and 26. While important and 
notable, this meeting was of an informal 
character, and the only millers present 
were from the territory which is natural- 
ly interested in the development of New 
Orleans as a shipping port. 

It was probably for this reason that 
Mr. F. H. Price, export agent of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was not in- 
vited to attend. Had he been present he 
might have contributed considerable in- 
formation concerning various matters 
which the conference discussed, of which 
apparently those present were in igno- 
rance or at least not entirely clear about. 

The Millers’ National Federation is 
unquestionably the representative or- 
ganization of the American milling in- 
dustry. _ It represents not one section of 
the trade, but all of it, and especially it 
represents all of the exporting millers. 
It has a designated export agent; one 
who is fully versed in the status of the 
export flour business, with all its rami- 
fications and relations both in America 
and abroad. By long practical experi- 
ence and by a thorough and exhaustive 
study of its problems, as well as a com- 
plete knowledge of its history, he is 
competent to speak authoritatively con- 
cerning the various subjects which are 
being discussed in connection with the 
export flour trade. 

In the communication which follows, 
this export agent, Mr. F. H. Price, re- 
views various matters which were under 
consideration at the New Orleans con- 
ference and gives his opinions concern- 
ing them. 

New York Ciry, Feb. 10, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: As export agent of the Millers’ 
National Federation I have read with 
considerable interest the article appear- 
ing in your issue of February 1 relative 
to a conference on shipping at New Or- 
leans between representatives of the mill- 
ing industry and officials of the United 
States Shipping Board. As the official 
export agent of the Millers’ National 
Federation was not advised of the meet- 
ing, nor invited to it, he was not pres- 
ent, but nevertheless the subjects dis- 
cussed are of proper interest to the ex- 
port agent, and are matters which he 
should discuss and endeavor to adjust. 
For that purpose and for that reason I 
beg to offer the following comments for 
the information of all parties concerned. 

Contractual Liability Obligations. The 
international law conference at The 
Hague, 1921, has agreed with the water 
carriers on a set of rules affecting ocean 
bills of lading, known today as The 
Hague Rules, 1921. These rules are prin- 
cipally to the advantage of the cargo 
shippers, and have been accepted by the 
water carriers under a sense of obliga- 
tion and concession to the cargo inter- 
ests. It remains for the United States 
Shipping Board to accept these rules as 
part of its ocean bills of lading. The 
privately owned lines have already 
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agreed to include them in their bills of 
lading when the Shipping Board also in- 
cludes them. 

‘Under these rules provision is made 
for the issuance of “shipped” or “on 
board” bills of lading, and for the con- 
version of “for shipment” bills of lading 
into “shipped” or “on board” bills of 
lading. Such a rule would meet all of 
the requirements of exporters with re- 
spect to “on board” bills of lading. 

These Hague Rules provide also for 
very valuable concessions to the cargo in- 
terest, such as raising the limit of lia- 
bility to one hundred pounds sterling or 
equivalent per package flat, instead of 
the heretofore customary hundred dollars 
pro rata limitation; for the filing of 
claims within twelve months, and for the 
exclusion of the exemption of the losses 
by pilferage, heretofore contained in 
ocean bills of lading. 
~ Should the Hague Rules, 1921, be 
adopted by the Shipping Board and pri- 
vately owned lines to and from this coun- 
try, these rules will then be operated by 
other maritime interests, making ocean 
bills of lading practically uniform be- 
tween all important maritime countries, 
and their adoption, therefore, is very 
strongly urged. 

Delivery of Flour at Terminals: Ex- 
ceptions. The act of Congress under 
which steamship companies issue ship- 
ping receipts or bills of lading, the Har- 
ter act, provides, among other things, 
that the water carrier shall, on demand, 

_issue a receipt showing the external or 
apparent condition of the property. In 
other words, he is required to give proper 
exceptions. 

The English House of Lords and other 
high courts of justice have held water 


carriers responsible for damages, even | 


land damages, discovered at destination 
in excess of their seaboard exceptions. 
It is therefore a requirement that goes 
by law on the water carrier that he give 
proper exceptions as to damage on re- 
ceipt of goods into his custody. It 
makes no difference to the water carrier 
whether the damages at destination are 
land damages or sea damages; he is pro- 
tected to the extent of the land damages 
noted by him at time of receipt. 

This matter cannot be disposed of by 
agreement. This is a matter of law, and 
the United States Shipping Board as well 
as the privately owned lines in regular 
service to the principal ports of Europe 
have agreed to see that representatives 
of the flour interests are properly sup- 
plied with memoranda of exceptions not- 
ed by them on receipt, as well as those 
given them at destination by parties en- 
titled to receive, such as lightermen or 
warehousemen. If the water carriers 
keep this agreement, there can arise no 
material difficulty nor controversy. 

Insurance Against Country Damage. 
The term “country damage” is confused, 
but with respect to damages occurring 
during transit, arising from carriers’ 
negligence, whether on land or sea, the 
party assured, i.e., the consignee or the 
shipper, if the lawful holder of the orig- 
inal documents, is required by his orig- 
inal contract to hold the negligent car- 
rier fully responsible in accordance with 
the terms of his bill of lading and the 
law. This provision of the insurance 
contract cannot be waived, and is taken 
care of by the parties appointed by the 
millers to act for them in that connec- 
tion. It is not, therefore, a question of 
underwriting; it is a question purely and 
simply of the carrier recognizing his 
proper and legal responsibility for dam- 
age caused by his negligence. 
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Insurance Rates. In all. classes of 
trade, rates of insurance on export ship- 
ments are classified in accordance with 
the type, classification, ownership, and 
operation of steamers in the trade. Gen- 
erally speaking, a lower rate is quoted on 
shipments carried by first class steamers 
operated by their owners, and a higher 
rate is quoted on shipments carried by 
steamers not regarded, because of their 
type or build, as first class and steamers 
not operated by their owners. 

Into. this latter classification steamers 
of the United States Shipping Board fall 
automatically, and until the disability is 
removed, chartered steamers, or steamers 
operated under conditions such as con- 
trol United States Shipping Board 
steamers, cannot expect to benefit by pre- 
ferred rates quoted on urst class, pre- 
ferred liners, operated by their owners. 
Nevertheless, the cargo underwriters 
have agreed that as soon as the United 
States Shipping Board services can show 
equality of responsibility and service, as 
compared with first class liners privately 
owned and operated, they are willing to 
givé equal rates. On this subject we are 
having a correspondence with officials of 
the United States Shipping Board, and 
there have been conferences held in 
Washington on the same subject. 

Claims. The question of carriers’ lia- 
bility has been discussed in these notes, 
but especially with respect to: liability 
for claims it has been agreed by the offi- 
cials of: the United States Shipping 
Board and by the private owners of 
steamers in regular liner service that 
they will acknowledge and accept a re- 
sponsibility for damage arising from 
their negligence, not excepted by law, 
and pay claims without undue delay and 
litigation, and that agreement has been 
accepted at its face value as a satisfac- 
tory conclusion of a long correspondence. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that up 
to the present time agencies and op- 
erators of the United States Shipping 
Board have not yet paid any claims defi- 
nitely, that have come to our attention, 
although a large number are under dis- 
cussion at the present time. 

On the other hand, we have reports 
from European ports of offers made by 
United States Shipping Board agencies 
of compromise settlements, generally 
speaking, on a fifty per cent basis. 
Either the vessels are responsible in full 
and should pay in full, or they are not 
responsible or liable. In the latter case 
we expect to recover nothing; but if the 
carriers are responsible and liable they 
should pay in full, and should not seek to 
impair their agreement-with us by offer- 


_ ing us less than a full liability. At the 


present time we have not, therefore, ac- 
cepted the fifty per cent compromise. 
We are most anxious to see the assur- 
ances given us by the Shipping Board 
made effective in terms of dollars and 
cents, and until that happens it cannot 
be said with any degree of confidence 
that the United States Shipping Board 
services are paying their just claims. 
Port Facilities and Stowage. This of- 
fice alone of all offices concerned has 
promulgated and preached, in season and 
out of season, the gospel of adequate 
facilities, as a result of which Norfolk 
alone of all the ports on the Atlantic or 
Gulf seaboard has been equipped with 
reasonable flour conveying machinery. 
The facilities in use at all other places 
are archaic; in fact, I doubt very much 
if in essence the present methods of 
loading bagged flour to steamers are in 
any degree an improvement on those 


used by Noah to load the Ark with: food 
supplies. Bags are still lifted by sheer 
weight in slings from a dock over the 
rail and stowed by hand in the steamer’s 
hold, resulting in a wastage caused by 
loss. of contents from breakages and by 
slow, tedious, expensive labor which the 
trade cannot afford to carry. 

On the other hand, the great competi- 
tor of flour, its raw material, wheat, is 
conveyed to steamers by mechanical con- 
veyors, cheaply and quickly, and it is 
considered that the failure of rail and 
ocean carriers to provide proper, reason- 
able equipment for handling tour is, in 
effect, a discrimination in favor of its 
raw material. - 

It would be a great pleasure for us to 
consult. with the New Orleans port au- 
thorities on the approved equipment for 
handling flour. We observe that the 
characteristic and very unoriginal objec- 
tionis made that “no apparatus had 
been found suitable to local conditions.” 
Package freight conveyor equipment has 
been brought to a high stage of perfec- 
tion in recent times, and I have no doubt 
that the port officials of New Orleans 
will find. their objections fully met and 
their expectations realized when they ex- 
amine into the details of equipment now 
at their disposal. 

Faithfully yours, 
F. H. Paice. 





FLOCKING BY ITSELF 


The proposal of the health department 
of New York City to urge upon. the 
board of aldermen the passage of an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of flour 
which has been artificially matured or 
bleached constitutes an extraordinary 
and potentially disastrous step in the 
wrong direction. The final settlement of 
the bleached flour question by the fed- 
eral authorities in 1920, after more than 
ten years of uncertainty and blundering, 
seemed likely to bring with it a gradual 
agreement among all the states to con- 
form to the federal ruling, and action in 
the other direction on the part of the 
government of the country’s largest con- 
suming center, if it should really take 
place, would tend seriously to weaken 
the unity: of practice which the federal 
government has sought to bring about. 

Just what is back of this extraordi- 
nary move on the part of the New York 
health officials is far from clear. The 
federal authorities, after years of the 
most careful investigation, have deter- 
mined that artificial bleaching or ma- 
turing of flour, as now practiced, does 
not in any way produce results deleteri- 
ous to health, and it was as the result 
of these investigations that bleached flour 
was finally approved under the terms of 
the pure food and drugs act of 1906. 
Perhaps the New York health regula- 
tors think they know better, but if they 
have any particle of scientific proof, they 
would do far better to submit their data 
to the federal government than to create 
a condition of chaos by insisting on a 
local ruling utterly out of keeping with 
the federal and most of the state laws. - 

The main use of state regulations pro- 
hibiting the sale of bleached flour in re- 
cent years has been to afford unscrupu- 
lous buyers opportunities to evade their 
contract obligations on a falling market. 
The memory of what happened in Phila- 
delphia in the autumn of 1920 is still 
fresh throughout the trade, and a ‘local 
ordinatice making the same thing pos- 
sible in New York would be sufficient to 
make every flour miller regard his sales 
in the New York market with doubt and 
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alarm. It does not seem probable that 
the New York board of: health is delil- 
erately trying to create excuses for con- 
tract evasion, but if the board of alder- 
men is sufficiently misled to adopt the 
proposed ordinance, this is exactly what 
the result of its action will be. 

Apart from the desirability of keeping 
all state and local regulations covering 
the sale of foodstuffs closely in harmony 
with those of the national governmeit, 
the prohibition of the sale of bleached 
flour has a special evil connected with it, 
forcibly demonstrated in Pennsylvania in 
the days of declining prices and who'e- 
sale contract dodging. It is very easy 
for a flour- buyer to secure the services 
of an apparently competent and hon:st 
chemist who will testify to the bleachi ig 
of flour which has never been so treat :d 
at all. Among the conspicuous Phi a- 
delphia cases were several in whi:h 
chemists reported, as bleached, flo ir 
shipped from mills which had no bleac)i- 
ing apparatus whatsoever. 

If flour bleaching or maturing is a:- 
tually injurious to health, then it is of 
the utmost importance that the interpr:- 
tation of the federal pure food and 
drugs act should so state, in order th.t 
the entire country might receive prote - 
tion. That it is not injurious in ary 
way is clearly indicated by the offici.! 
ruling on the subject, made after as e .- 
haustive an investigation as has evr 
been devoted to such a matter. 

The result of the passage of an o- 
dinance prohibiting the sale of bleach d 
flour in New York City would be iu- 
stantly demoralizing to the entire flour 
trade. Mills which use bleaching or m:- 
turing processes would no longer dare 
to ship their flour to New .York, and 
even those which have never adopted tlic 
practice would realize, from bitter e- 
perience in Pennsylvania and elsewher:, 
that the absence of bleaching machinery 
in the mill is no protection against a 
chemist’s certificate that their flour his 
been thus treated. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the New 
York flour trade, and particularly the 
representatives in that city of the mill- 
ing companies throughout the country, 
will be able to present the facts to the 
board of aldermen with sufficient clear- 
ness and force to prevent the passage of 
an ordinance which, in attempting t» 
set aside the results of years of labo: 
on the part of federal officials, woul! 
open the way to an infinite amount o/ 
confusion and possible dishonesty. 

One argument which could be present - 
ed, and which might prove effective, i; 
that, if the city of New York, follow- 
ing the advice of food cranks or thec- 
rists, undertakes to exclude from its 
markets bleached flour, demonstrated t» 
be just as wholesome and good as un- 
bleached flour, and to set up for itsel* 
a special and peculiar standard, it will 
have to pay for the privilege in an in- 
creased price for bread. 

If the board of aldermen, considerin : 
present conditions, thinks that the Ne\ 
York consumers should and can be com- 
pelled to pay more for their flour ii 
order to comply with a wholly unneces 
sary regulation concerning the manne 
in which it is made, it may proceed tv 
prohibit bleached flour, but it shoul 
realize in advance that millers who shi 
to New York, if compelled to insur 
themselves against the possibility 0: 


trouble, will be obliged to charge mor: 


for the flour they sell there. The tim 
is hardly opportune for the setting uj} 


-of theoretical flour standards based on 


imaginary dangers. - 
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The great feature of the week’s flour 

business has been the remarkable ad- 
vance in wheat prices, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 
As the largest part of this advance took 
place on esday, Feb. 14, flour and 
feed quotations reported on that day by 
no means fully expressed the reaction 
of the mills, but even so the gain in 
prices was marked. 

The week’s advance in wheat amount- 
ed to almost exactly 10c, using Chicago 
May as the basis, of which about 6c was 
recorded on Feb. 14. Since the recent 
low point early in cigs nay | wheat 
has gone up 25@30c, and th the July 
option and cash wheat have kept parallel 
with the May. Flour prices have not, 
as a whole, reflected the full extent of 
this advance, owing to the eagerness of 
many of the mills for new business, and 
still more to the activity of resellers in 
the larger consuming markets. 

The vital question now is whether the 
advance in wheat will hold. If it does, 
the prospects for a revival of flour buy- 
ing on a large scale are excellent, for 
stocks are certainly low, and the amount 
of inquiry reported during the age 
week indicates that buyers need only a 
reasonable degree of confidence in the 
stability of the market to come in for 
extensive purchases. 

The immediate effect of the advance 
in wheat was, of course, to throw all 
prices sharply out of line, and to pro- 
vide a rich harvest of profits for deal- 
ers holding supplies of flour bought a 
month ago at prices $1 per bbl or more 
below those currently quoted by the 
mills. ‘the quotations made by the mills 
themselves showed a wide range, some 
following the advance in wheat closely, 
and others holding back. 

It may be two or three weeks yet be- 
fore the rea} character of this change in 
the wheat market situation becomes ap- 
parent. A sudden decline just now 
would be thoroughly demoralizing to 
trade, and would utterly discourage the 
farmers. On the other hand, if wheat 
prices are maintained at their present 
level or higher for a fortnight, the 
chances of their. staying there for the 
balance of the crop year seem good, and 
a real revival of milling and flour sell- 
ing activity is confidently to be expected. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Fob, O06. <e cts $8.50 $7.60 $7.05 
Wek, F ucawcdevs 8.15 7.30 6.90 
Pom, © sctctiahs 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Fam. GOP incre nnd 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Sats DB ik iacasne 7.40 6.75 6.30 
DOG, t sietetaes 7.85 7.00 6.50 
NOW, 2-0 c. canna 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Ost, F viceceeae 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept, B vsscedae 8.70 7.55 7.05 
ve ree eS 9.40 7.80 7.00 
IED A’ ca Nveckus 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Fame 2~ isi. ceve 10.05 9.05 8.60 
Mam E sseveiers 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ASG Oo 6s <tagens 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March I. ....... 9.60 9.35 9.55 
ee ere 9.75 


9.50 9.20 
*Low point since July, 1916, . 
An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Feb. 14 
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was $30.15 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


SO | awe onc $87.60 July 1 .....0.. $20.60 
. NE reerer es: 28.76 Junel........ 22.65 
Ee eae 24.36 May 1 ........ 22.65 
Se Eh. a maales oe 18.65 April 1 ....... 25.85 
es Se eee 19.356 March 1 ...... 28.70 
| eerrry SO.TO. PUA 2 ccwcenes 32.75 
p= SRS 21.00 Jan. 2 .......- 33.25 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Ee 042%" 6a» $5.25 $5.10 $5.00 
a 5.00 4.95 4.90 
SS ae 4.80 4.75 4.80 
. © reer, 4.75 4.75 4.65 
RENE “b.6S aa wees 4.80 4.70 4.80 
ee 5.25 5.20 5.10 
i SP eererere 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Game, 2 ccc vene 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Ge BS cecvcces 6.70 6.00 5.45 
Oe B- «es vedews 6.75 6.20 5.65 
SE Di ieccvee ee 7.05 7.00 6.35 
/ * aa 6.00 5.90 5.70 
pi ® Bree 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.25 
FOR. 2 ccccccece 6.85 7.00 7.20 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full eapeny a 
by three important grees of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Feb, 5-11 ........ 49 58 44 
Jan, 29-Feb. 4... 44 57 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 - 7 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 51 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average. 45 52 39 





ADVANCE CHECKS EXPORTS 


British Buyers Disinclined to Follow Market 
—Manitoba Flour Almost the 
Sole Offering 


Lonpvon, Ene., Feb. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The sudden advance in prices is 
checking business, as.buyers are disin- 
clined to follow the market. Practically 
the only flours offering are Manitoba ex- 
port patents at 45s ($6.85 bbl), cif. 
but these are too dear to attract buyers. 
Home milled flour has been advanced a 
further 2s, straight run offering at 48s 
($7.30 bbl), delivered. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








HOUSE ENACTS MARKETING BILL 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 11.—By a 
vote of 276 to 8 the House today agreed 
to Senate amendments to the farmers’ 
co-operative marketing bill and sent it 
to the President for his approval. The 
measure, which has been before Con- 
gress in varying forms for many months, 
authorizes the organization of marketing 
associations "| farmers for co-opera- 
tive purposes, and removes such organi- 
zations from certain provisions of the 
antitrust laws. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





Earnings of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York during 1921, less expenses 
and deductions provided by law, were 
$20,702,489, compared with $39,318,51 
in 1920. ; 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb, 15.) 

Toronto.—Flour advanced 50c bbl to- 
day, making top patent springs $8, sec- 
onds $7.50, strong bakers $7.30. Mill- 
feed unchanged. 

NasHvitte.—Flour situation not ma- 
terially changed since close of previous 
week, with situation satisfactory on fair 
volume of business. 

PuiLapetpHia.—F lour in moderate re- 
quest and ruling very firm in sympathy 
with advance in wheat. Millfeed firm 
under light offerings and good demand. 

Cotumsvus.—Week starts off with slow 
demand for flour. Shipping instructions 
on all contracts coming in very satis- 
factorily. Feed prices firm, with demand 
slow. 

Mitwavuxkee.—Flour 20@30c higher 
with strength in wheat. Trade spotty, 
but slowly gaining momentum onl vol- 
ume. Rye flour 25c higher. Business 
moderate. Millfeed strong and higher, 
with demand brisk. 

Winnirec.—Flour advanced 20c bbl 
today, making top or $7.50, jute, 
mixed cars, delivered. Millfeed $2 ton 
higher. Bran now $21 ton, and shorts 
$23, bags, delivered. Wheat offerings 
limited, and market sentiment bullish. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Continued strength in 
wheat market is causing increased inter- 
est in flour. Quotations stronger, but 
trade hesitating to buy at advanced fig- 
ures. Inquiries from foreign buyers 
numerous, but at prices prohibiting con- 
summation of sales. Millfeed quite ac- 
tive, particularly the demand from east- 
ern markets. 


Boston.—Sharp advance in _ flour 
prices, but trade does not respond, and 
agents report demand slow. Advance 
mostly in spring and hard winters, al- 
though soft winters are a shade firmer. 
Wheat. millfeed in fair demand, with 
market higher. Other feeds quiet but 
steady. anadian patents offered at 
$7.90, in jutes, f.o.b., Boston, with some 
sales reported. 


Kansas Crry.—Further advance of 20 
@25c occurred in flour prices here fol- 
lowing jump of 5c in cash wheat Tues- 
day. Hand-to-mouth buying still char- 
acterizes trade. New business at mini- 
mum, but shipping directions generally 
reported Po Demand for millfeed 
broad and stronger. Most mills have 
sold production for several weeks ahead. 
Advance of $1@2 in price did not check 
inquiry. 

Cuicaco.—Higher wheat values caused 
an advance of 25c in flour prices today. 
Millers could sell readily if they would 
disregard today’s advance. As it is, in- 
quiry is much better, and low stocks and 
fear of continued strength have forced 
many buyers into the market. All 
classes of trade report better demand. 
Rye flour in good request, and some 
mills are sdld ahead. Feed selling in 
good quantities, and prices steady. 


Battimore.—Flour is not following 
wheat as much as it was; in fact, a few 
scattering sales are being made at con- 
siderably under current cost of raw ma- 
terial, including soft winter short pat- 
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ent at $6.75, cotton, and near-by straight 
at $5.75, bulk. Springs and hard win- 
ters generally held high, but completely 
ignored at anything like quotations, 
which are entirely nominal. One south- 
western mill was offering an 80 per cent 
patent today, after the close, at $7.65, 
cotton. Feed up 50c@$1 ton, but gen- 


erally neglected. 










DOW Y yy) 


i Tite Weexs BLour Gutpur; 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 12 Feb. 14 

Feb, 11 Feb. 4 1921 1920 
. 298,385 283,675 276,290 258,370 


LVOCIVV VV TTT 











Minneapolis 











Ot, PE cicccce 8,240 9,275 6,685 5,965 
Duluth-Superior 8,815 9,900 7,980 18,220 
Milwaukee ..... 8,000 1,500 5,580 13,000 

Dees . .cacccs 323,440 304,450 295,535 295,555 
Outside mills*..144,845 ...... We “é0cees 

Ag’gate sprg..468,285 ...... 443,065 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 24,200 29,000 18,400 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 37,100 39,600 26,600 52,800 
BEE anecencs 164,845 164,165 144,835 79,400 
Rochester . 8,700 8,450 9,100 10,500 
CRICRBO coccecs 20,000 22,000 14,500 26,250 
Kansas City.... 81,200 89,600 72,300 75,600 


Kansas City!.. .273,030 267,705 221,465 305,840 
Omaha ........ 16,120 15,015 13,040 24,060 


TOD. cvoccore 24,850 18,300 21,400 18,700 
Toledof ....... 58,590 65,235 62,055 26,400 
Indianapolis ... 9,290 8,515 6,780 10,675 
Nashville** ....119,060 122,890 83,750 154,965 


Portland, Oreg. 30,300 25,825 
Seattle ........ 32,155 28,735 
Tacoma ....... 40,990 45,050 


15,245 25,205 
17,360 42,055 
11,650 49,926 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Feb. 12 Feb. 14 


Feb. 11 Feb. 4 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 55 2 61 47 
BE, DUE cesdcsccccs 35 39 24 25 
Duluth-Superior .. 23 27 21 49° 
Outside mills* .... 44 39 45 34 
Average spring.. 49 46 47 42 
Milwaukee ........ 50 5 24 54 
Ge. TOMER cccccccece § 57 36 55 
OE, TOURRE crccsice 67 34 69 
Bualo cocccsiccrs 99 87 47 
Rochester ........ 45 47 57 
CRIGEBO  wacicvocee 55 54 97 





Kansas City .. 78 64 78 
Kansas Cityt 54 53 69 
OmMARS ccccccccecs 83 54 100 
DOROGS ccccescvece 38 44 39 
Toledof .......... 47 40 39 
Indianapolis 37 30 47 
Nashville** ....... 61 47 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 53 45 31 59 
BOREIS cecccesvesce 61 54 33 7 
TACOMA scecvvcece 72- 79 20 87 

WOtals cccoscvece 55 63 42 60 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Feb. 
11, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 663 1,526 age soe 248 
ee 371 1,840 11 7 9 
Pacific ..... 758 “as 140 eee 

Totals ....1,792 3,365 11 147 257 
Prev. week..2,611 5,301 16 165 170 
Totals July 1- 

Feb. 11..151,367 43,285 617 18,583 7,077 











Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 14. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


_ FLOUR— 

Spree Be I Kip hres accovtecetereee ee 
Spring standard patent ........... veneeeese 
SPrimG® GWE GUGM sc cdescccvecces teeberasvée 


Hard winter short patent .............06. ° 
HOGG Gee EE. hvbccsscideoccgecctasves 
Hard: winter Gree GlOAF «.. 2. cc cccccvcccesce 


Soft winter short patent wes 640 bees adeee yee 
SOE WHRRAP MUMS 6 ccadse cccsceteecccecscs 
Soft winter Geet GOR. seeks sesieccccccces 


RPO TE I Greer as iss oS e055 sce ct ee 
ere etree ee 


FEED— 


Scene GRU Seo chad es Sit sces ecies b> etan dy ° 
Hard winter bran .....:....:.ss00. erversce 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 
ROG GRE ci9s cakat dyes ese exe 
’ Family patent 
+ Seattle ......... $7.40@7.60 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.50@ 8.20 $8.15@ 8.65 $.....@..... $7.25@ 7.55 $8.75@ 9.75 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.20@ 8.50 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.00@ 8.35 $8.00@ 8.50 
7.25@ 7.80 7.65@ 8.15 sre @Decves 6.80@ 7.20 7.75@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.70@ 8.10 8.00@ 9.10 7.60@ 7.90 0 0000G seeee 
4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 ove cecce 4.40@ 4.90 5.10@ 6.00 ere, Seer 6.10@ 6.40 5.50@ 6.00 » ove eGo cnce Meee 
6.75@ 7.85 co e@ ccs 7.25@ 7.75 6.60@ 7.10 gaM odecs 8.00@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.10 7.00@ 8.10 7.35@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.50 
6.50@ 7.20 a rer 6.70@ 6.90 6.10@ 6.40 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 err Siete 6.95@ 7.35 0,006 0M 6 coc 
4.25@ 5.25 a Lee 4.50@ 5.00 4.20@ 4.60 5.00@ 5.75 i bey A oor’ ee ee reer Pe coco Qe cece é decd @inwyes 
6.75@ 6.90 o no. 0M pend A Prey 6.40@ 6.80 ry re 7.00@ 7.25 0 csp ec ccee 7.00@ 8.10 ost Feers 8.00@ 8.50 
6.50@ 6.70 errs Fitres --@.. 600@ 6.30 6.00@ 6.50 *6.00@ 6.25 *5.60@ 6.10 5.90@ 7.00 5.90@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 
4.50@ 4.80 oesee De ccce oso Dace 4.30@ 4.60 eres yore 6-058 0 Gh 40% « acces Gs coos 5.00@ 6.00 eee Qe ccee 5.20@ 5.50 

5.60@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.20 joo @ veces cers Decsee 5.50@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.75 en eres 5.85@ 6.25 Joes a 

5.25@ 5.60 3.60@ 4.25 coe Diner woe o ic cee err, Pere 5.50@ 5.90 sides oP cove o ccc e Qo cece + Pe --@. 
25.00 @27.00 -+@25.00 er Ree eres Peres: er 33.50@34.50  33.00@34.00 33.75 @34.00 «+» @31.50 ee Peer 
25.00 @27.00 68 @ occee 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @26.00 --@... piven WN Wess 6 2:s60e' Gc cece «eee » @34.00 oe @ ccoce o ccc ow cees 
25.50 @ 27:50 ween chess? & 26.00 @ 27.00 - Fer 34.50 @35.50 34.00 @ 35.00 o eee + @34.50 oo Mee 25.00 @26.00 
25.50 @27.00 25.00 @ 26.00 sees» @26.00 vices sei eles cote @ a0 33.00 @33.50 30.00 @ 31.00 33.75 @35.00 «ees @31.00 27.00 @29.00 
28.00 @29.75 «+e + @28.00 26.00 @ 27.00 27.00 @28.00 + YT 35.00 @ 36.00 32.00 @ 33.00 37.00 @ 38.00 + «e+» @33.00 CegveMlséege 
31.00@32.00 30.00 @32.00 S cece Bc toee S Sece Qe voce oo @:. 37.00 @38.00 34.00 @ 35.00 «oes + @38.50 «ee « @35.60 eS Ae 

Straight - Cut-oft Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.65@6.80 (49's) $5.95 @6.50 (49's) $7.50@8.00 $8.15 @8.6 $7.45 @8.00 
os oes 6.25 @6.50 «++ + @7.60 «++ @8.20 
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BAN ON TREATED FLOUR 


New York Health Board Decides to Have 
Ordinance Prohibiting Ite Sale—Mill- 
ers Request Hearing 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 11.—There was’ 


a meeting on Wednesday, Feb. 8, at the 
office of the New York Board of Health, 
between a number of the larger bakers 
of New York and the health department, 
under Dr. Royal S. Copeland, relative 
to the matter of placing a ban upon the 

use of artificially matured flour in New 
York City. It is understood that short- 
ly a similar movement will be under 
way for the enactment of a law prohibit- 
ing its sale within the borders of the 
state. 

This matter was sprung as something 
of a surprise upon the flour trade, be- 
cause no millers or flour men were re- 
quested to be present, and the bakers 
who attended seem to have been forced 
to take an attitude that made them ap- 
pear to be opposed to the use of flours 
artificially matured, simply because they 
were reluctant to advocate their use. 

There was nothing to indicate the 
origin of this attack, but, as the health 
authorities have taken something like 84 
samples of flour, and, after an analytical 
test, discovered that 54 of them were 
artificially aged, they evidently think 
they have discovered a plot to undermine 
the health of the entire citizenry of New 
York. 

Apparently it is proposed to bring this 
matter before the next meeting of the 
board of aldermen for the purpose of 
passing a prohibitory ordinance, but just 
how, within reason, large business in- 
terests can be attacked and damaged 
without first having been given a hear- 
ing, is past understanding. It is hoped 
that, when the matter is properly pre- 
sented before the health department, 
such hearing will be granted. 

The effect of the passing of such an 
ordinance is so obvious that it needs no 
mention, and should the market decline 
after its passage a repetition of the 
Pennsylvania incident may be confident- 
ly expected, because: every unreliable 
buyer will undoubtedly take advantage 
of the situation to avoid contractual 
obligations. 

It has been pointed out rather for- 
cibly to Dr. Copeland that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
definitely decided that flour treated in 
the manner it is now, in ordex to age it, 
is not unhealthful, and, as is well known, 
the sale of this particular character of 
flour has gone on widely, all over the 
United States, without any interference 
whatever on the part of the government, 
since the Department of Agriculture 
ruling was made; further, that if the 
New York authorities insist upon the 
enactment of the proposed ordinance it 
will practically force most of the millers 
into making a special flour for New 
York to comply with the proposed or- 
dinance. Dr. Copeland has been re- 
quested, before taking any definite ac- 
tion in the matter, to hear the millers’ 
side of the case. 

The legal aspect of the matter has not 
yet been touched upon, and whether an 
ordinance such as this, running counter 
to federal ruling, would stand a legal 
test, is uncertain. One thing is sure, and 
that is that if such an ordinance goes 
iuto effect the milling industry will be 
seriously injured, without a correspond- 
ing benefit to the public, which the 
health authorities seem so specially de- 
sirous of eoempra 

A regulatory wave recently seems to 
have swept over the health department, 
as a result of which hardly anything is 
escaping the attention of some one of 
its many deputies. Its latest fad or 
fancy is to regulate “beauty parlors,” 
and a decree has gone forth abolishing 
the use of the general powder puff and 
such other things as are employed to 
take down or assemble a complexion, 
specifying that each individual treated 
must be operated upon with separate 
and distinct equipment. This new de- 
parture probably comes -under the juris- 
diction of the antibleaching brigade. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





AN OPTIMISTIC BUSINESS VIEW 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—“On the whole, business and 
industrial activity showed further de- 
clines during both December and Janu- 
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ary,” according to the “survey of cur- 
rent business” issued by the Department 
of Commerce. “However, there was a 
continued improvement in fundamental 
conditions, and a spirit of optimism pre- 
vails in practically every industry. This 
augurs well for the future. 

“It is believed in trade channels that 
as soon as the period of inventory and 
tax adjustments has passed, there will 
be renewed activity. This was already 
evident toward the end of January. 

“Both the grain and live stock mar- 
kets showed some depression during the 
first week of January, but since then 
there has been a gradual improvement. 
The offerings of new Argentine wheat 
below United States prices have tended 
to depress prices, although the poor con- 
dition of the winter wheat crop has had 
a sustaining effect. Purchases of corn 
for Russian relief have been of material 
aid to the corn market.” 

Joun Marrinan. 


CHEAPEST FOOD IS BREAD 


American Institute of Baking, Chicago, Com- 
piles a Striking Table of Values 
Based Upon Retail Prices 


Curcaeo, Itx., Feb. 11.—At the request 
of the Millers’ National Federation, the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
has made some calculations on the rela- 
tive food values of various articles of 
food, based upon average retail prices 
quoted at Chicago on Feb. 6, 1922. The 
Federation suggests that millers give the 
statement made from these calculations 
as much publicity as possible, through 
local newspapers and in connection with 
advertising of the different brands of 
flour. 

The Federation further states that the 
campaign, conducted by millers about a 
year ago, for a greater consumption of 
bread seems to have lapsed, and it hopes 
that through the publicity given to the 
new calculations the public may be in- 
duced to eat more bread. 

The American Institute’s statement is 
as follows: 








10c¢ will buy 

Commodity—Retail price (Calories) 
Round steak, 25c per ID......-e.eee0% 356 
Lamb chops, 35c per ID .......eeeee08 307 
Premium ham, 45c per 1D ....4s.5-e000- 363 
Potatoes, 4c per ID... .cecccccsccceee 738 
Bread, 96 per. ID occciccseccccccevecce 1,330 
Mil, 186 POP Gt. cccicccccccccccccsecs 517 
Eggs (fresh), 48c per dozZ...........+5 197 


Copies of the above estimates have 
been mailed to all members of the Fed- 
eration, and additional copies may be ob- 
tained through application to the Fed- 


eration office. 
V. P. WitiraMs. 





HEADS FOOD STANDARDS COMMITTEE 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, has 
been elected chairman of the joint com- 
mittee on definitions and standards for 
foods. ‘This committee is charged with 
the duty of formulating standards and 
definitions for the guidance of federal, 
state and municipal food officials in en- 
forcing federal and state legislation. It 
‘is composed of three representatives each 
from the Association of American Dairy 
and Food Officials, the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Joun Marrinan. 





APPROVES WATERWAYS PLAN 

Cuicaco, I1uu., Feb. 11—The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Associa- 
tion, at a meeting of the council of 18 
states, held on Feb. 9 at the Uhicago 
Association of Commerce, adopted a 
programme which approves and urges 
the passage by the present Congress of 
a deep waterways bill, and also urges 
the breaking of ground by 1923. 

Plans were formula for carrying 
the campaign into all the school districts 
of the Middle West, and for the inclu- 
sion in every state political platform of 
a deep waterways plank. General George 
Goethals’ recent statement as to the im- 
practicability of the waterways project 
was denounced as being flavored with 
prejudice, Frank O. wden, former 
governor of Illinois, said that the propo- 
sition would be a national improvement 
and of benefit to the entire country. 


General Goethals’ disapproval was 


characterized as the “old standard objec- 
tion,’ which had been disproved by a 
great mass of evidence submitted to the 
International Joint Commission. In an- 
swering the charge that the proposed 
route “is long, tortuous, and through re- 
stricted, dangerous waters,” H. C. Gard- 
ner, president of the association, said 
that soundings had shown a depth of 
900 feet in Lake Michigan, and that 
Montreal, 1,000 miles from the seaboard, 
is second only to the port of New York 
in point of tonnage. 
V. P. WrttraMs. 


ISMERT-HINCKE EXPANSION 


Sun-Ray Products Co., an Auxiliary Corpo- 
ration, Will Seek National Distri- 
bution of Cereal Products 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 11.—The Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
this week authorized announcement of 
the formation of the Sun-Ray Products 
Co., an auxiliary corporation, to take 
over the cereal products business of the 

arent company and undertake wider 
istribution of a full line of cereal 
oods. For a considerable time the Is- 
mert-Hincke company has been develop- 
ing the local market on package and 
carton pores and has also secured 
scattered distribution in certain eastern 
territories. 

Preparatory to entering the whole 
field in a more vigorous way, the com- 
pany now has under construction a spe- 
cial cereal mill at Bonner Springs, Kan- 
sas. The new plant will be housed in a 
fireproof, concrete, steel and glass build- 
ing 80x80 feet in dimension, three stories 
and basement. It will adjoin the plant 
of the Tiblow Mills Co., another Ismert- 
Hincke auxiliary, operating a 600-bbl 
flour mill. 

J. A. G. Badorf, until recently man- 
ager of the Millers’ Exchange, has been 
engaged as manager of the new Sun- 
Ray company and will have general 
charge of its trade development work. 
Offices of the company will be in con- 
junction with the Ismert-Hincke offices 
in Kansas City. 

Additional to the properties men- 
tioned, the Ismert-Hincke Co. operates a 
2,500-bb1 mill at Kansas City and a 
1,200-bbl mill at Topeka, Kansas. 


R. E. Srerurne. 








INCREASE IN ELEVATOR SPACE 

Monrreat, Que., Feb. 11.—Montreal 
is to have another 1,000,000 bus added 
to its elevator capacity. The Montreal 
Warehousing Co., a subsidiary of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, is calling for 
tenders for the construction of an addi- 
tion to elevator B at Windmill Point, 
to bring the capacity of that plant up 
to 3,000,000 bus. A car dumping device 
will be installed to replace the present 
method of unloading with shovels, and 
another carrier is to a erected to deliver 
grain to ocean vessels. It is planned to 
have the addition completed in time to 
handle the crops next fall. 

In a short time a delegation will go 
to Ottawa to lay before the government 
the plans of the harbor commissioners 
for a 10,000,000-bu elevator in the lower 
part of the port. Those who claim to 
know what is the will of the government 
say that the plan will be accepted, and 
that work will be started early in the 
spring. The rush of grain last summer 
demonstrated the urgent need of a 
greater storage capacity in Montreal, 
and, with the decline in building costs 
and the need for employment, it is ex- 
pected these big undertakings will be 
started at an early date. 

L. F. Kier. 





APPOINTED JOINT MANAGERS 

Seatrie, Wasu., Feb. 11.—W. H. Fos- 
ter, P. N. Gray & Co., New York, and 
Ernest Reiner, general manager Chesa- 
peake Export Co., of New York, were 
jointly. appointed, on Feb. 8, as general 
managers of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co. and its subsidiaries, including mills, 
150 grain elevators in the Northwest and 
three Portland docks, by a syndicate of 
banks, under the direction of which the 
company has of late been operated. The 
officers and directors of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. will remain un- 
chan, Frank L. Shull was recently 


appointed president, W. C, Tirrany. 
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PROPOSED FLOUR TARIFF 


Secretary Husband Issues Statement Con- 
cerning Present Status of Tax Meas- 
ure—Urges Specific Basis 


Curcaco, Itt., Feb. 9.—A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
has issued Bulletin No. 268, on the sub- 
ject of tariff on flour and wheat, the text 
of which is as follows: 

Under the terms of the emergency tar- 
iff law, now in effect, a duty of 35c¢ bu 
is placed upon wheat and an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent on wheat flour. The 
duty on wheat remains constant, there- 
fore, regardless of market changes, 
while the duty on flour varies. As a re- 
sult, Canadian millers have been able to 
pay the duty on flour and offer it in the 
American markets at prices with which 
American millers cannot compete; this is 
particularly true of the higher grades. 

The finance committee of the United 
States Senate is now engaged in revising 
the permanent tariff bill, known as the 
Fordney bill. Wheat, flour, etc. ar* 
covered in paragraph 730 of the per 
manent tariff bill (known as H.R. 7456) 
as follows: 

“Par. 730. Wheat, 25c per bu of 6° 
Ibs; wheat flour, semolina, crushed o: 
cracked wheat, and similar wheat prod 
ucts not specially provided for, 50c pe 
100 Ibs.” 

It is the opinion of many millers tha 
a duty of 50c per 100 lbs on wheat flou 
and semolina (with wheat at 25c per bu 
does not afford proper protection to th: 
American miller against high grade flou 
offered by the Canadian mills in ou 
markets. A committee representing th: 
Federation appeared before the financ: 
committee of. the Senate on Dec. 15 
1921, and urged the committee to mak: 
the duty on a barrel of wheat flour fou 
and one half times the duty on a bushe 
of wheat, plus 50c. Since that tim 
other millers have suggested that: a duty 
of six times that placed on a bushel o: 
wheat should be the duty placed on : 
barrel of flour, because much of the flou 
entering the United States is “short pat 
ent,” and a barrel of such flour repre 
sents the patent flour content of at leas! 
six bushels of wheat. 

There is no doubt that Congress wil 





place a duty upon wheat; if this is done. _ 


there should be placed upon flour and 
semolina a specific duty sufficiently high 
to equalize them with wheat. Millers are 
urged to write to the United States sena- 
tors representing their states and call 
their attention to the necessity of plac- 
ing an equalizing duty on flour if a duty 
is placed upon wheat. At 25c per bu for 
wheat, 75c per 100 lbs is not too high a 
duty for flour and semolina; 80c per 100 
Ibs would be better. If the duty on 
wheat is increased, the duty on flour 
should be correspondingly increased. At 
any rate, the duty should be specific, not 
on an ad valorem basis. 





NORFOLK VOTES FOR ELEVATOR 

Norrotk, Va., Feb. 11.—Plans for the 
erection of a grain elevator on water- 
front property owned by the city of 
Norfolk are under way, and the first 
steps in construction of an elevator of 
750,000 bus capacity will be taken this 
week, when test piling will go down on 
the site. The elevator was provided for 
as the central feature of the city’s water- 
front development in the $5,000,000 bond 
issue election on Feb. 7, when the citi- 
zens of Norfolk voted, 2,908 to 518, to 
issue the bonds. 

The Folwell-Ahlskog Co., of Chicago, 
has drawn the plans for the elevator 
and other units of the development, and 
it is expected to have these facilities in 
operation in time for next fall’s wheat 
crop. The elevator will be constructed 
so that plans will be in shape for add- 
ing three other units of like capacity 
when business demands it. 

Two prominent grain dealers have ap- 
plied for lease on the elevator, their of- 
fers being contingent on the completion 
of these facilities in time for the fall 
crop. It ‘is expected this will be done. 
The elevator will be of the latest modern 
type,* built of concrete and other fire- 
proof materials, and will represent the 
first step in what is expected to even- 
tually mean the largest municipal water- 
front development project south of New 


York. 
Josep A. Lesiie. 
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SWEDEN’S CURTAILED FLOUR IMPORTS 





American Consular Officials Make Report to Millers’ National Federation 
Concerning Agitation Against Bringing in Wheat and Its Products 
from This Country— Advise Against Hasty Action 


Reports. received in the secretary’s of- 
fice of the Millers’ National Federation 
several weeks ago that a movement had 
been started in Sweden to curtail im- 
portations of American flour led Secre- 
tary A. P. Husband to communicate with 
the American consular officials at Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg, asking for a clear 
statement of the situation and urging 
them to do all in their power to safe- 
guard the interest of American millers. 
The following replies were received: 


SrockHoLM, SWEDEN, 
Jan. 10, 1922. 


A. P. Husband, Secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Acknowledging the receipt 
of yours of Dec. 21, last, requesting co- 
operation with Consul Sholes, of Gote- 
borg, and other American officials, in 
the effort to secure “fair play” for our 
American flour in Sweden, I greatly re- 
gret to say that in my opinion efforts in 
that direction would be fruitless. Swed- 
ish government authorities in the month 
of October, last, issued directions to the 
millers under which they were required, 
in grinding wheat, to use 70 per cent of 
the native product and but 30 per cent 
of foreign. 

This came about through the wide- 
spread and persistent agitation among 
wheat growers and agricultural associa- 
tions demanding actual prohibition of all 
foreign wheat and flour. Our American 
product especially was singled out as the 
object of the attempt, inasmuch as we 
were importing into Sweden nearly the 
entire bulk of all flour coming in. 

The agitation has not yet subsided; 
only recently the board of agriculture 
recommended to the King the prohibition 
of import of flour, provided such meas- 
ures be taken as would prevent millers 
and dealers from taking advantage of 
the situation to raise prices. Up to this 
day, however, the King has not acted 
upon the recommendation, and I have 
come to the conclusion that nothing fur- 
ther will be done in the matter, inasmuch 
as the present cabinet, being socialistic, 
will hesitate before permitting the adop- 
tion of any measure that may raise the 
price of bread for the people. 

For your further information, I am 
inclosing translation of the communica- 
tion from the board of agriculture to the 
King on the subject of prohibition of 
import. 

At your further service, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) D. I. Murpny, 
American Consul General. 


TRANSLATION a 


To His Royal Majesty: A respectful- 
ly submitted communication from the 
agricultural board, concerning the pro- 
posed \prohibition of import of wheat 
and flour. 

In a communication directed to the 
chief of the agricultural department and 
remitted to the agricultural board on 
Oct. 26, 1921, the Farmers’ Club of the 
southern part of the county of Kalmar 
has proposed the proclaiming of a pro- 
hibition of import, valid until further 
notice, in order to prevent the import of 
wheat and flour. 

In special communications respectful- 
ly remitted to the agricultural board on 
Nov. 2, 3, 7, and 12, 1921, the managing 
committee of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion of Gottland County suggested that 
measures be taken as soon as possible to 
prevent the import, especially of flour. 
The Agricultural Association of Dals, 
Lysings and Vadstena has requested His 
Majesty to consider the possibility of 
prohibiting import of wheat and flour; 
the Association, Sweden’s Grain Mer- 
chants, has raised the question of sup- 
port for the domestic trade in grain and 
the production of grain; partly, and 
finally, Sweden’s General Agricultural 
Association has proposed. necessary 
measures to be taken for protecting the 
home market for the wheat and rye of 
this year. . 

The agricultural board holds the opin- 


ion that both the last-mentioned sugges- 
tions also chiefly concern prohibition of 
import of wheat and flour, and therefore 
ought to be treated in connection with 
other propositions in the matter, and 
states as follows: 

The agricultural board has fully con- 
sidered ‘the unfortunate situation in 
which the farmers find themselves on ac- 
count of the present position of the do- 
mestic grain market. As indicated in 
the above statements, prices have fallen 
to such a considerable degree that they, 
at the present time, do not even ap- 
proach the cost of production, and, be- 
sides, great difficulties have arisen when 
the farmers try to sell their grain prod- 
ucts, even at very low prices. The fact 
that the situation of the grain market 
is of great importance to the farmers’ 
financial position is evident, and need 
not be explained. 

The agricultural board only desires to 
point out the danger to which our ex- 
tensive agricultural activity may be ex- 
posed on account of the unwillingness 
of the farmers to cultivate wheat and rye 
on a large scale—this would be to dam- 
age our selfsupport if the selling pos- 
sibilities of agricultural production do 
not rapidly improve. The agricultural 
board therefore believes that it ought to 
recommend every measure—if only in a 
small degree—which may counteract such 
an unpleasant development. 

As the wheat production of Sweden, 
as far as can be judged, seems to cover 
the domestic need, the board thinks, by 
reason of this fact, that a prohibition of 
the present import is indeed necessary. 
However, the agricultural board cannot 
in this connection omit to point out the 
importance, for Sweden’s commercial 
balance, that the import of wheat and 
flour shall not be permitted to increase 
more than is needed in the present state 
of things. 

That the import of wheat flour during 
the year 1921 has been very large is 
shown by the below table taken from 
Commercial Information and from the 
statistical department of the general 
customs authorities: 


IMPORT OF UNGROUND WHEAT (KILOS) 





1920 1921 
January-May ....... 81,522,019 54,938,045 
. 89,234,863 13,595,310 
.. 27,234,863 40,620,893 
pS 12,691,077 13,079,252 
BemtemWeF 2. cc cecece 1,523,022 22,782,987 


IMPORT OF FLOUR (KILOS) 


1920 e 1921 
January-May ...... 6,215,555 13,995,479 
SE 0 ck 30404 0490 60,200 2,064,157 
ME 8605080594500 44,410 1,471,350 
BE $6.4.0 6 oe +05 43 1,511,218 
September ........ 1,620,696 2,218,536 
ND 6 60080 eawe 1,894,166 1,380,573 


The statement for the month of Oc- 
tober, 1921, concerning the quantity of 
wheat flour imported, is, however, only 
approximate, and will perhaps later on 
be changed. The board of directors has 
been unable to obtain any statement con- 
cerning the import of unground wheat 
in October, 1921. 

The above table shows that the import 
of flour during October, 1921, has only 
slightly exceeded 50 per cent of that im- 
ported during the month of September. 
The agricultural board- considers the 
present position of the grain market as 
such that an import at present very low 
prices is sufficient to influence the home 
market to a considerable degree; espe- 
cially, the milling industry’s interest in 
purchasing has decreased when facing 
the risk of competition from importers 
of foreign flour. 

The agricultural board finds, in view 
of the have mentioned facts, that it is 
most desirable that measures be taken 
immediately to prevent a continued un- 
limited import of flour. However, the 
agricultural board advises the interposi- 
tion of the gévernment in the above men- 
tioned direction—only provided that pos- 
itive guaranties be ote so that the con- 
ditions arising in the future on account 
of such an interposition will not be par- 
tially utilized by the millers; also that 
the possibility be provided for the farm- 
ers to sell, in the present and most 


* 9 Ibs 


troublesome time, a considerable part of 
the wheat production of this year. 

G. von ZWEIGBERGK. 
Stockholm, Nov. 4, 1921. 
Elis Bjurstedt 


Goresornc, Sweven, Jan. 7, 1922. 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: I have to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the 21st ult., in 
which you refer to measures taken by 
the Flour Millers’ Association of Sweden 
and Swedish flour importers to restrict 
the importation of foreign flour. 

You ask if there is any action that 
we may take to meet the situation. I 
regret to inform you that this consulate 
is not aware of any action that it would 
take to prevent the consummation of a 
programme of this kind, as the agree- 
ment does not discriminate against 
American flour, but all foreign flour. 

I am strongly of opinion that Ameri- 
can millers should refrain from any 
hasty action in this matter, since the 
agrarian party in the Swedish Parlia- 
ment is very powerful and, if forced, 
might possibly enact legislation which 
might make it difficult for the importa- 
tion of all foreign flour in Sweden. 

Swedish farmers and millers, as you 
probably know, ‘have on hand large sur- 
plus stocks of wheat and flour. These 
large stocks are responsible for the 
agreement entered into between the Flour 
Millers’ Association of Sweden and 
Swedish flour importers. The opinion is 

neral that these surplus stocks will 

isappear within the next six months, 
after which a decided improvement in 
market conditions may be expected. 

According to information received 
from Stockholm, nothing has been done 
at the Swedish foreign office to limit the 
importation of American flour to 5 per 
cent of the normal total sales. Never- 
theless, Goteborg flour importers have 
agreed to reduce their flour importations 
from 20,000 tons to 6,000 tons. In order 
to avoid overbuying by any one importer, 
it has been agreed that they all import 
but one third of their usual turnover. 

The customs duty upon flour for the 
month of January as recently announced 
by the Swedish customs administration 
is as follows: for unground rye, wheat 
and corn, kr.7.20 per 100 kilos; for 
ground rice, wheat or corn, and flour of 
rye, wheat or corn, kr.11.25 per 100 kilos. 

Regretting this consulate’s inability to 
answer your inquiry in a more encourag- 
ing manner, I am, gentlemen, 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) Watrer H. SnHotres, 
American Consul. 





STATEMENT ON BAKERY MERGER 
Burra, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Regarding 
the United Bakeries Corporation, created 
by the merger of the Ward baking in- 
terests in this city and the Campbell 
Baking Co., of Kansas City, W. B. Ward 
of this city says: “The United Bakeries 
Corporation is strictly a holding com- 
pany which will maintain a controlling 
interest in a large group of bakeries. 
There is to be no pooling of stock or 
goods, and the Campbell and Ward in- 
terests will continue to operate under the 
same names and in the same manner as 
before. About 30 other concerns are 
lined up, and may be brought into the 
big company.” 
E. Banoasser. 





CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 
Schedule of package differentials issued by 
the American Corn Millers’ Federation, ef- 
fective Feb. 10, 1922: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 


100 lbs 
98 lbs 
96 lbs 
50 Ibs 
48 lbs 
25 Ibs 
24 lbs 
20 lbs 
12 Ibs 
10 Ibs 

9 lbs 

6 lbs 

5 lbs 


50 lbs 
48 lbs 
25 Ibs 
24 Ibs 
20 lbs 
12 lbs 
10 lbs 





6 Ibs 
5 lbs 85c over .... 

190 Ibs, wood, 50c over basis; 196 Ibs, 
wood, 60c over; burlapping, 1 to bbl, lic 
per bbl; burlapping, 2 to bbl, 20c per bbl. 
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WHEAT CROP CONDITIONS 


Snow Report Speaks of Critical Position in 
Western Kansas—Oklahoma Expects 
80 Per Cent Yield 


Cuicaco, Itt., Feb. 11—B. W. Snow, 
crop expert of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
in commenting on winter wheat crop 
conditions, says: “I have refrained from 
making any statement concerning the 
Kansas wheat crop, because it is unsafe 
to draw positive conclusions at this 
stage of development. I am receiving 
daily reports from special observers in 
different parts of the state, and while 
they continue to be very discouraging, I 
regard it as too early to justify any 
definite statement covering the state. In 
my whole experience, however, I have 
never known such general agreement 
among observers as to the critical posi- 
tion of the Kansas crop in the western 
third of the state. There is still chance 
for improvement, but perfect weather 
conditions will be needed to nurse a 
plant of such weak vitality.” 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxtra., Feb. 11.—If 
wheat maintains its usual degree of 
thrift, Oklahoma should, under normal 
conditions, produce this year 80 per cent 
of an average crop. This is the view ex- 
pressed by millers who have made a 
survey of the territory. Others report 
that it is too early to make a guess as 
to the outcome. Rainfall has been lack- 
ing during the last few weeks. January 
furnished considerable moisture, but 
February very little, and reports from 
most sections contain complaints of dry 
weather. Wheat is growing fairly well 
where moisture has given it a chance. 
Nearly all wheat fields in central Okla- 
homa show signs of growth, and many 
are being grazed by cattle. 

A report from Swisher County, Texas 





‘(in the panhandle), says that wheat 


planted early last fall and which had 
sufficient moisture in the ground to bring 
it up, is living, in spite of the continued 
dry weather. Most of the wheat is ly- 
ing in the ground just as planted. 
Growers. say if the crop gets moisture 
soon a light yield may be expected. 

E. M. Johnson, of Houston, Texas, 
agricultural statistician, reports that the 
condition of wheat in the Texas pan- 
handle shows a decline of 20@50 per 
cent from normal. “The fall was dry.” 
he savs, “much of the crop was. sown in 
the dust, some of it germinated and a 
part lived; some only germinated and 
died, and a large part of it has never 
germinated even to this date.” North 
Texas conditions have improved, he says, 
and with anvthing like favorable condi- 
tions there from now until spring, a fair 
crop may be expected. 


Torevo, Onto, Feb. 11.—The weather 
this week has been mild, suggesting the 
possibility of an early spring. No snow 
is left in Ohio, Indiana and lower Michi- 
gan, and wheat is subjected to alternate 
freezing and thawing. There is the pos- 
sibility of some injury from this cause, 
but temperatures at present are hardly 
cold enough to do anv harm. Other- 
wise, the wheat condition is probably 
satisfactory, although the story cannot 
all be told until there is growing weath- 
er in the spring. 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 11.—With the pos- 
sible exception of south-central and 
southwestern counties, the condition of 
growing wheat in Nebraska is generally 
quite satisfactorv, A. E. Anderson, fed- 
eral crop statistician, stated on Friday. 
Conflicting reports from these two areas 
prohibited an exact statement of condi- 
tions, he said. There have been recent 
snow and rainfall. 





INDIA’S 1921-22 WHEAT AREA 

The Dominion of Canada bureau of 
statistics reports the receipt of a cable- 
gram from the Indian department of 
statistics at Calcutta, according to which 
the first wheat forecast of the season 
places the area sown to. wheat in India 
for the year 1921-22 at 27,739,000 acres. 
This compares with 25,722,000 acres, the 
finally renorted area for 1920-21, and 
with 31.149,000, the average for the five- 
year period, 1915-19. As compared with 
1920-21 the area represents, therefore, 
an increase of 2,017,000 acres, or 8 per 
cent, and as compared with the average 
a decrease of 3,408,000 acres, or 12 per 
cent, 
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WHEAT PRICES ADVANCE SHARPLY 





Grain Markets Show Surprising Strength on Tuesday, and Other Prices Fol- 
low—Various Causes Assigned for Advance—Sensational Reports — 
of Winter Wheat Damage Are Without Basis 


After a month of fluctuating, but on 
the whole rising, wheat prices, which car- 
ried Chicago May wheat from the low 

int of $1.08%, on Jan. 10 to $1.33 on 
Feb. 13, there was a sharp advance all 
along the line on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 
amounting to 51,@7c, most of the gain 
being held at the close. 

The situation at the end of Tuesday’s 
trading may be summarized as follows: 

Chicago: May, $1.38; July, $1.21%. 

Minneapolis: May, $1.40; July, $1.31% ; 
cash No. 1 northern, $1.404,@1.544. 

Kansas City: May, $1.27%4; July, 
$1.154%4; cash No, 2 hard, $1.26@1.37; 
cash No. 2 red, $1.29@1.30. 

Winnipeg: May, $1.334,; July, $1.281,. 

Liverpool: wheat prices up to the 
equivalent of more than $1.50 per bu. 

Buenos. Aires: wheat prices up 10@ 
léc Feb. 14. 

It is still far from clear just what 
caused this sudden advance, but from 
every quarter came reports, more or 
less unconfirmed, of a reduction in the 
prospective wheat supply. How far 
these represented genuine new develop- 
ments, and how an they simply ex- 
—— a realization of facts already 

nown but not hitherto fully reflected in 
wheat prices, is uncertain. 

While the advance in all grain prices 
on the leading exchanges of the United 
States seems to have been primarily due 
to foreign strength, the persistence of 
unfavorable reports of the winter wheat 
crop in this country was likewise an im- 
portant factor. That these reports are 
exaggerated is indicated by the follow- 
ing telegraphic statement, dated Feb. 
14, from the Kansas City office of The 
Northwestern Miller: 

There is no basis whatever for sensational 
reports about southwestern wheat conditions 
or stories of millions of acres abandoned, 
Continued lack of moisture is increasingly 
peerage but wheat now is absolutely dor- 
mant no different from a fortnight or a 


month ago. Area of probable severe injury 
by drouth is largely limited to extreme 


tained that general tl 
ing, but killing the crop now is idle and 
foolish. This week is again without rain or 
snow, the threat of snow in central Kansas 
this morning proving short lived. 








UNDELIVERED MERCHANDISE 


Cuban Government Extends Time Allowed 
for Re-export of American Goods 
Remaining in Warehouses 


Undelivered merchandise warehoused 
at the various Cuban ports is to be 
granted an extension for inventory and 
clearance, according to a cable dispatch 
from Chargé d’Affaires Cable, at Ha- 
bana, received at the Department of 
Commerce. The volume of imported 
goods affected by this decision is esti- 
mated to value between $60,000,000 and 
$80,000,000, a large part of which is said 
to belong to American merchants who 
have not yet been able to effect a settle- 
ment with their Cuban customers. 

President Zayas is reported to have 
declared that he would authorize the ex- 
tension of the decree of Dec. 5, which 
permitted the re-export of undelivered 





merchandise within 120 days without 


the payment of duty, for a further pe- 
riod of two months, or for such further 
time as may be necessary to enable the 
consignors and consignees to come to an 
agreement. He also declared himself 
agreeable to an inventory of the goods 
in the warehouses being made at the ex- 
pense of the insurance underwriters. 
The extension grennet is expected to 
afford considerable relief to the Ameri- 
ean owners of goods stored in Cuban 
rts, in view of the proposed decree of 
an, 21, which authorized the Cuban cus- 
toms authorities to sell all damaged 
goods in bonded warehouses in order to 
recover the customs charges due, and 
then to proceed to sell-all other undeliv- 
ered merchandise which had been stored 
over six months as soon as the decree 
allowing re-exportation had expired. 
The present congested condition of 
Cuban ports, particularly at Habana, is 


the result of the heavy deliveries of 
about a year ago on the orders placed 
during the preceding boom-time period, 
which the consignees found it difficult to 
accept because of the depression that 
had set in in the meantime, particularly 
the drop in the price of sugar, the prin- 
cipal Cuban export product. In order 
to relieve the congestion on wharves and 
docks, the undelivered merchandise had 
been consigned last summer, at the di- 
rection of President Zayas, to some 70 
bonded warehouses of various descrip- 
tions, many of them hastily created for 
the purpose. 

As a result of representations made by 
Commercial Attaché Jones on behalf of 
American interests, a decree was pub- 
lished on Dec. 5 permitting imported 
goods which had not been cleared 
jaan the Cuban customs to be re- 
tu to the port of origin within a 
period of 120 days without the payment 
of duty. The situation was in the mean- 
while complicated, however, by the fact 
that the hasty consignment to the many 
bonded warehouses made the location of 
particular packages difficult to ascertain. 

The efforts of both the American 
chargé d’affaires and the American com- 
mercial attaché were being directed to- 
ward arrangements for an inventory to 
be made of just what was on hand and 
where when the Cuban government, im- 
pelled by the financial necessities of the 
public treasury and the difficulties of 
maintaining these warehouses, issued the 
drastic decree of Jan. 21, . 

Upon instructions from Washington, 
protest was immediately lodged against 
the proposed action, and as a result a 
promise for extension was secured by 
Chargé d’Affaires Cable from President 
Zayas, as detailed above. The withhold- 
ing of this decree authorizing public 
sales of undelivered merchandise and 
the granting of the time necessary for 
a thorough inventory to be made is ex- 
pected to open the way for a clearing up 
of the whole situation through the usual 
process of commercial adjustment. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 

Cnicaco, I1., Feb. 11—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has increased its requirements 
for flour, bids on which are to be made 
on March 8, by the addition of the fol- 
lowing amount: 200,018 Ibs hard wheat 
flour, delivery to be made in single 98’s, 
cotton. Bids are to be submitted on the 
basis of both f.o.b. destination and mill. 
The government further requires 469,- 
028 Ibs hard wheat flour, to be packed in 
single 98’s, cotton, and 730,962 lbs hard 
wheat flour, to be packed in double 98’s, 


cotton and jute. 
V. P. WriiraMs, 





DEATH OF GEORGE FISHER 

Wiynirec, Man., Feb. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—George Fisher, former presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
who represented the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society as manager here 
for many years, died on Feb. 13. 

A. H, Batey. 





IOWA BAKERS CHOOSE OFFICERS 

Des Mornes, Iowa, Feb. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the nineteenth annual 
convention and short course of the Iowa 
Association of the Baking Industry, held 
at Burlington, Feb. 7-9, the following of- 
ficers were elected: G. L. Stark, , 
president; James Johnstone, Boone, vice 


‘president; C. O. Schweickhardt, Burling- 


ton, secretary; J. F. Brems, Cedar Rap- 
ids, treasurer. Charles N. Alstadt, Wat- 
erloo, and K. D. Bickel, McGregor, were 
appointed members of the executive com- 
mittee. 
The three days of the convention were 
ven over to the short course conducted 


y Professor C. H. Bailey, University of - 


Minnesota, under the direction of the 


— vowed Coll ee 
onstrations of cakes and sw 
were given by Sam Goetz, maststel by 


at Ames. Practical . 


John Motion, both of the Retail Bak- 


ers’ Associa of America. 

Short business sessions were held each 
evening. - There were addresses by W. E. 
Long, Chicago, on the value of the 
American association to members, and 
by John Hartley, Chicago, on bakers’ 
costs of material and overhead expenses 
in relation to the pre-war period. 

A. S. Purves. 





FUTURE TRADING ABUSES 


Joint Conference Committee on Grain Ex- 
change Practices Considers Protection 
Against Unauthorized Dealings 


Curcaco, Iur., Feb. 11.—The Joint 
Conference Committee on Grain Ex- 
change Practices, at its second meeting, 
held on Feb. 9 at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, recommended protection of non- 
member corporations and — exchange 
members against abuses arising from un- 
authorized trading in futures. 

The conference committee was organ- 
ized the last week in December, 1921, as 
a representative body of farm organiza- 
tions and grain exchanges, to consider 
complaints that may arise concerning the 
handling of grain. 

In regard to the meeting on Feb. 9, a 
statement covering the session says: “As 
a result of the discussion of this subject, 
the committee unanimously recommends 
to the grain exchanges the adoption of 
a rule which it is thought will have a 
salutary effect on the situation: 

“There was preliminary discussion of 
the matter of requirements of exchanges 
for admission to membership of repre- 
sentatives of co-operative associations, 
and also a discussion of the definition 
of co-operative associations of produc- 
ers. No attempt was made to arrive 
at any final decision as to these propo- 
sitions, for it was thought that court 
decisions expected before the next regu- 
lar meeting would have a direct bearing 
on same. 

“The next regular meeting will be held 
on the second Thursday of May, at which 
time further consideration of these mat- 
ters may be expected, together with dis- 
cussion of certain other propositions that 
have been brought to the attention of 
the committee.” 

It was stated that the new proposed 
rule concerning unauthorized trading in 
futures is being drafted for later presen- 
tation to the exchanges. 

The committee, newly created, com- 
prises representatives of grain exchanges 
and farm organizations. Clifford Thorne, 

neral counsel for the American Farm 

reau Federation, is chairman -of the 
committee, L. F. Gates, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is secretary, and other 
members include J. M. Mohl, acting for 
C. H. Gustafson, president of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., J. W. Short- 
hill, Omaha, secretary of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, F. 
W. Wells, Minneapolis, and C. W. Lons- 

dale, of Kansas. City. 
V. P. WitiraMs. 





UPPER MISSISSIPPI BARGE LINE 
The Upper Mississippi Waterways As- 
sociation, formed in Minneapolis two 
years ago to support navigation on the 
upper Mississippi River, has been merged 
into the Mississippi Valley Association. 
That organization has pledged its re- 
sources, it is announced, to obtaining 
river improvement from Minneapolis 
down, and operation of a government 
barge line between St. Lo and the 
Twin Cities. Cargoes of coal, coffee, 
farm machinery and other products are 
expected to come up river on the pro- 
posed barge line, while Minneapolis 
would be counted upon to ship south- 

ward flour, feed, grain and iron ore. 


RUSSIAN LOAF 15,000 RUBLES 

News dispatches from Riga state that 
the price of Soviet Russia’s 1-lb loaf of 
bread has risen from 4,000 to 15,000 
rubles, due to a panic occasioned by the 
issue of new paper ruble notes each of 
which equals 10,000 rubles of the old 
currency. Although the official exchange 
rate has been fixed by the Soviet govern- 
ment at 280,000 rubles to the dollar, the 
rate has tumbled on private exchanges 
to between 500,000 and 600,000 to the 
dolar. This is the lowest quotation on 
record, and it has been accompanied by 
a general rise in the price of foodstuffs. 





February 15, 1922 
BLEACHED FLOUR HEARING 


Southwestern Millers te - Present Case of 
Treated Product Before New York 
Health Commissioner on Feb. 16 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Southwestern millers, acting 
through the Southwestern Millers’ 
League and the Kansas City’ Millers’ 
Club, will be represented at a hearing 
on Thursday of this week before Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland, commissioner of 
health, New York City, relative to the 
proposal of the board of health to rec- 
ommend the passage of an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of bleached flour in 
the city of New York. 

Word regarding this proposal was first 
received here late last week, and both 
organizations named immediately wired 
a protest, asking that action be delayed 
until a hearing could be granted. Dr. 
Copeland immediately replied, setting 
the hearing for Feb. 16. 

Millers here will be represented by C. 
M. Hardenbergh, manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and Charles J. Patterson, lab- 
oratory chief for the Campbell Baking 
Co. It is understood here that interested 
millers and representatives from other 
districts will also be present at the hear- 
ing. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 





DEATH OF M. S. BLISH 


President of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., 8 bs to a Sudden Attack 
of Heart Disease 


A telegram to The Northwestern Mill- 
er from Seymour, Ind., announces the 
death at that place, on Feb. 14, of M. S. 
Blish, — of the Blish Milling Co. 
He had spent the day at his office, and 
was in good spirits, but upon walking 
home at 5 .o’clock succumbed to a sudden 
heart attack. His wife, two sons, a 
brother and a sister survive. Mr. Blish 
was 66 years old. He was born in Sey- 
mour, and had always lived there. 











CANADA’S 1921 CROPS 


Toronto, Onvt., Feb. 11.—The Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics has published its 
final estimate of the acreage and yields 
of field crops of Canada for the year 
1921. A summary of the principal grain 
crops follows: 


Total yield, 
Acres bus 

Fall wheat ......... 720,635 15,520,200 
Spring wheat ....... 22,540,589 286,337,900 
GED. ccdecdkstinrocecr 16,949,029 426,232,900 
, a er 2,795,665 59,709,100 
BE Sg ae'é BG Ks 40 vs 06 << 1,842,498 21,455,260 
Buckwheat ......... 360,758 8,230,100 
ys... BPP eeee 533,147 4,111,800 
Mixed grains ....... 861,136 22,271,500 


The total yields in the three prairie 
provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta), with comparisons, were as fol- 
lows: 

1920 
Acres Yield, bus yield, bus 
«++ 22,181,329 280,098,000 234,138,300 
eee 10,819,641 284,147,500 314,297,000 


Barley 2,109,065 44,681,600 40,760,500 
Rye ...-00. 1,688,228 19,109,700 8,273,600 
Flaxseed 516,972 3,945,700 7,588,800 


RUSSIAN ROADS EQUAL TO TASK 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 11—A dis- 
patch to the New York Times from its 
special correspondent at Moscow states 
that present appearances indicate clearly 
the ability of the Russian railroad sys- 
tem to handle successfully the transpor- 
tation of American grain now en route 
to the famine area. Colonel Haskell, the 
official representative of the American 
Relief Administration, is said to be re- 
ceiving the hearty co-operation of the 
Soviet government to the end that all 
shipments may be expeditiously handled. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 








TO BUILD ELEVATOR IN BUFFALO 


The Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., of 
Minneapolis, has awarded a contract to 
the Fegles Construction Co. for the 
erection of an elevator in Buffalo, N. Y., 
56x156 feet. The bin in the head house 
will be 175 feet high. The elevator will 
have a capacity of approximately 630,000 
bus, and will cost in the neighborhood 
of $300,000. Construction work is to be 
begun at once, and the building is to be 
ready for operation by September. 
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With two or three exceptions, north- 
western mills report business as very 
dull. The exceptions are medium-sized 
city and country mills that last week 
sold flour in excess of their maximum 
capacity. In the main, however, book- 
ings were light and shipping directions 
fell off. The 20c advance in flour today 
should help the situation so far as direc- 
tions are concerned. 

It is difficult to interest bakers at 
present levels, although most of them 
favor a continuance of high prices in the 
hope that it will do away with the pres- 
ent ruinous competition and the talk of 
a 5c loaf. At the same time, price cut- 
ting seems to be on the increase and 
many bakers are wondering where they 
are going to get off at on the purchases 
already made. Evidently, business with 
them is anything but brisk, as they are 
not buying as much flour as formerly. 

Family trade is also below normal. 
Millers report an increase in small lot 
business ex-warehouses at distributing 
points. Retailers who formerly bought 
150 to 250 bags at a time now take 25 
to 50, and feel that they are wise in 
trading this ways because they have not 
so much capital tied up and turn over 
their stocks more often. 

Northwestern mills are bucking the 
hardest kind of competition this year. 
They claim that Canadian and south- 
western prices are anywhere from 50c 
to $1 bbl under Minneapolis, and in these 
days of stress buyers give this price dif- 
ference more consideration. he talk 
about too much milling capacity is heard 
more and more frequently. 

Minneapolis mills, generally, are over- 
sold on first clear. One of the largest 
companies is practically out of the mar- 
ket on this grade for shipment before 
May 1. There is still some second clear 
to be had, although liberal sales were 
made last week through Russian relief 
agencies. It is estimated that local mills 
sold at least 100,000 bbls second clear for 
shipment to Russia. Temporarily there 
is little or no direct foreign inquiry for 
patents, 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.15 
@8.65 bbl, standard patent $7.65@8.15, 
second patent $7.30@7.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.40, first clear $4.50 
@5.25, second clear $3.10@3.40, in 140-Ib 
jutes} f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 

Trade in durum products was quiet 
the past week. The advarice in prices 
has been too much for most buyers, and 
they seem satisfied to sit back, using up 
what little stocks they have before buy- 
ing, and then. covering only immediate 
requirements. Inquiries were much more 
numerous last week, but in most cases 
buyers were several days behind in their 
bids, and mills did not care to do busi- 
ness on that basis. As a result, sales 
were extremely light. Shipping direc- 
tions are only fair at the best, and some 
pressure is necessary in order to get di- 
rections on old orders. Export demand 
is very quiet, and the | business pass- 
ing is scattered sales of small lots of 
clears, 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.10@ 
7.15 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.65@ 
6.80; durum flour, $5.25@5.50; clear, 
$3.50@3.75. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is, if anything, stronger than 
a week ago, with on foe and a 
little higher. Scarcity for prompt ship- 
ment is more pronounced now than at 
any time on the crop. The feature of 


the present situation is the almost abso- 
lute dearth of supplies of middlings of 
all kinds. Some companies are out of 
the market entirely on standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings and rye mid- 
dlings, claiming to have none to offer 
for shipment within 60 days. 

With middlings out of the way, feed- 
ers are turning to red dog, and the lat- 
ter has shown considerable strength in 
the last week or 10 days. Two weeks 
age country red dog could have been 
picked up at as low as $26 ton, Minne- 
apolis, but today asking prices are $3@4 
over this. 

Bran also is in sharp request, although 
there is more of this grade to. be had. 
Demand is general; even Iowa, which 
has been out of the market for months, 
has been a free buyer in the last week. 
The South and Southeast are beginning 
to inquire for red dog, and some fair- 
sized lots have been booked for Febru- 
ary-March shipment. 

It is understood that one large city 
mill last week bought back from jobbers 
several hundred tons of standard mid- 
dlings at a pretty stiff advance over the 
price which it originally sold at. 

Mills quote bran at $25 ton, standard 
middlings $25@26, flour middlings $28, 
red dog $30@32, rye middlings $21, in 
100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Feb. 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C, D, 
EB and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet, of 

output § activity 
|. &.. weer es Tees 298,385 55 
EMBO WOE oe ccc cr ccctece 283,675 52 
WORE, GOD csc ciscecccsscve 276,290 61 
Two years ago ........... 258,370 47 
Three years ago ......... 167,620 29 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour - Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1923°...... 49 331,200 144,845 44 

19Z1°. 200% 9 331,200 147,520 45 

1922f...... 62 418,890 164,215 39 

1921f...... 62 418,890 178,555 42 

*Week ending Feb, 11. tWeek ending 
Feb. 4. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market, after a steady up- 
ward trend last week, made a sharp 
advance today. It opened up about 54,c 
over Saturday’s close, and during the 
session went as high as 7c over, but eased 
off about 13,@2c at the close. Stronger 
foreign markets, a sharp advance in the 
Winnipeg market, and southwestern 
crop reports were factors in the sensa- 
tional bulge. 

The local cash wheat market continues 
unchanged. Prices on the top grades 
continue firm, but the lower grades were 
easier. Mills were buyers of choice 
milling wheat, paid 12@24c over 
May for No. 1 dark. The lower grades 
did not move so readily, and holders 
had to reduce premiums in order to 
make sales. 

Durum wheat was in steady demand 
up to today, when buying fell off. No. 
1 amber was quoted at 8@23c over May; 
No. 1 mixéd, 2c under to 19¢ over. 

Winter wheat was slow, with only 


dark grades in demand. Montana was 
quoted at 11@12c over May; Kansas, 
May price to 10c over; Nebraska, 2@4c 
under. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 
11, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 2,334 1,978 1,571 1,190 
Duluth ....... 177 360 44 90 
Totals ...... 2,611 2,338 1,615 1,280 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 11, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 62,939 67,070 72,776 73,641 
Duluth ....... 34,422 31,833 10,239 87,429 
Totals ...... 97,361 98,903 83,015 160,890 


Elevator - stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. 11, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ... 7,365 6,339 8,859 24,013 
Duluth ........ 2,484 1,635 1,807 25,861 
Totals ...... 9,849 7,974 10,666 49,874 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were very strong, and. 


there was a general advance in prices. 
Buying was quite active, with a good 
clean-up daily. Cash corn is up 24%4c bu 
for the week. Although offerings were 
heavy, there was a good demand from 
shippers and elevators. Offerings were 
cleaned up daily. Closing prices Feb. 
14: No. 3 yellow, 493,@50¥,c bu; No. 
3 mixed, 483, @49\,c¢. 

Oats were without special feature. 
Demand was fairly active, coming main- 
ly from elevators, with some buying by 
feeders and grinders. No. 3 white 


closed at 35@35¥,c bu; No. 4 white, 331% ¢ 


@341,c. 
~ Rye was the strongest of all grains, 
and prices advanced about 12c during 


the past week. Mills paid fancy pre- 
miums for choice, and shippers were also 
good buyers. No. 2 closed at 97144@ 
98¥,c bu. 

Barley was stronger. Buyers tried to 
break the market, but holders were stub- 
born and refused to come down. De- 
news was fair. Closing range, 45@57c 

u. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


An exceedingly good domestic demand 
for linseed oil meal is reported by all 
crushers. Buying is general and mainly 
for near-by shipment, although some 
sales have been made for March delivery. 
Prices are advancing. Today, oil meal 
is quoted at $45.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis, a bulge of $1.50 for the week. The 
limited offerings of flaxseed in north- 
western terminal markets are affecting 
the price, which has advanced about 15c bu 
the past week. Argentine flaxseed not 
only held its firm position, but gained 
15@20c, A local mill on Saturday was 
offered Argentine seed on the basis of 
$2.21, c.i.f., New York. 

The export situation in oil cake has im- 
proved considerably. Bids are higher, 
and sales were made the past week on 
the basis of $51.50 ton, New York. Hol- 
land and Belgium were the principal 
buyers. Great Britain bought in a small 
way but} as a rule, bids from there are 
still out of line. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.38; 
three-day, $4.351,,; 60-day, $4.33. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3744. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

John F. Miller, head miller in the 
Washburn B mill, Minneapolis, is on a 
vacation trip to California. 


H. G. Clendenning, of Fort Dodge, 
will represent the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co. in Iowa and the northern half of 
Illinois. 


George A. Daut, Ohio representative 
of the Tagle Roller Mill Co., visited the 
home office at New Ulm, Minn., over 
the week end. 

F. B. Wells, of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, has been elected a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

William A. McNair, head miller for 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
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Wis., was calling on old friends in Min- 
neapolis, Feb. 10. 

Iowa feeders look for a continued 
brisk demand for middlings of all 
grades; the pig crop there this year is 
expected to be unusually large. 

A final meeting of creditors of the 
Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co. is to 
be held Feb. 17, in the office of the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, in Superior, Wis. 

Iowa jobbers report an unusually good 
demand the last few months for tank- 
age: This product is now quoted on the 
basis of $62 ton, delivered, Iowa points; 
60 per cent protein. 

E. L. Stoltz, of the Stoltz Flour & 
Feed Co., Mason City, Iowa, was a Min- 
neapolis visitor on Monday. Mr. Stoltz 
had been visiting his northwestern and 
southwestern mill connections. 


R. E. Williams, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
sales manager for the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., Montevideo, Minn., was called 
home suddenly last week on account of 
the serious illness of his daughter. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, which recently shipped two car- 
loads of disc separators to England for 
use there and on the Continent, expects 
to ship an additional carload within an- 
other week. 


R. Hara, manager of the wheat and 
flour department of the Seattle branch 
of Mitsui & Co., Ltd., of Tokio, Japan, 
was a Minneapolis visitor Feb. 9. From 
here he went east, where he is to visit 
the principal flour markets. 


According to a statement issued by 
the St. Paul office of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., contracts have been 
signed guaranteeing that 5,000,000 bus 
of grain raised in Minnesota will be mar- 
keted through that medium. 


H. R. Perry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who has been doing specialty work in 
northern Iowa for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co,, was in New Ulm last week com- 
pleting arrangements for his transfer to 
eastern New York state territory, where 
he will do similar work. 


Charles A. Ward, in charge of sales in 
St. Louis territory for the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., and Marvin Evans, a Louisville, 
Ky., broker, who represents the com- 
pany in his territory, visited the mill at 
Mankato last week. Accompanying them 
were Frank Kerchoff, of Paducah, Ky., 
W. P. Walsh, of Evansville, Ind., and 
Roy Firkin, of Rockford, Ill. 


Based on the close today (Feb. 14), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.16. 


The annual convention of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Minne- 
sota will be held in Minneapolis next 
week, beginning Tuesday. Among the 
speakers will be, B. F. Benson, former 
president of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, M. R. Myers, of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., and 
G. G. Glick, of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Commission of Minne- 
sota. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921-22*..... 146,606 1907-08...... 44,656 
1920-21...... 144,191 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20...... 45,976 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19...... 75,638 1904-05...... 54,533 
1917-18...... 118,349 1903-04...... 74,259 
1916-17...... 157,224 1902-03...... 18,637 
1916-16...... 184,709 1901-02...... 38,662 
1914-16...... 26,677 1900-01...... 48,363 
1913-14...... 106,600 1899-1900 102,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12...... 73,894 1897-98...... 53,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1896-97...... 82,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09...... 62,5690 1894-96...... 61,000 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 
1921-22......6+ 9,446 1911-12........ 7,428 
1920-21.......+ 9,084 1910-11........ 1,372 
1919-20........ 6,396 1909-10........ 6,586 
1918-19........ 7,990 1908-09........ 262 
1917-18........ 776 1907-08........ 5,384 
1916-17....... 11,633 1906-07........ 6,982 
1916-16....... 12,484 1905-06........ 6,122 
1914-16........ 9,661 1904-06........ 6,270 
1913-14........ 287 1903-04........ 5,566 
1912-18........ 7,339 1902-03........ 6,156 


*Preliminary estimate, 
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SOLDIER BONUS PROBLEM 


Harding Administration Faces Political Tur- 
moil Over Manner of Raising Money— 
Storm of Protests Heard 


Wasuinotox, D, C., Feb. 11.—The 
Harding administration is again facing 
the turmoil of tax problems. In order 
to keep all the ordinary expenditures of 
the government apart and in conformity 
with the budget system, it has been 
thought best in meeting the extraordi- 
nary expense attached to the pending 
soldier bonus to append to the measure 
necessary revenue provisions to finance 
it. This has already been done in a 
tentative manner by the ways and means 
committee of the House. 

Immediately from all quarters of the 
compass have come protests against one 
or another of the tax provisions pro- 
posed, The farmers don’t want the sales 
tax, and urge a return to ‘the excess 
profits levy. The National Association 
of Manufacturers is opposed to the 
bonus legislation, no matter how financed, 
because the “stupendous burden” in- 
volved would further retard economic re- 
covery without effecting any material ad- 
vantage to the ex-service man. The Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce is op- 
posed to proposed new taxes directed at 
the motor industry, and the general pub- 
lic seems none too well pleased with the 
suggestion that gasoline be taxed and 
that theatre levies be doubled. 

Thousands of protests from these and 
other elements in the country’s business 
structure are reaching Congress every 
day, and it is fast becoming apparent 
that the “political bribe,” as it has been 
well termed, is fraught with quite as 
great difficulties now as when President 
Harding last year found it necessary to 
appear before the Senate and insist on 
its postponement. 

The most recent tentative tax pro- 
gramme to finance the bonus drafted by 
the ways and means committee is as fol- 
lows: 

.Two and one half per cent on the un- 
divided profits of corporations, estimated 
to raise $22,000,000. 

Tax of one cent on parcels post ship- 
ments in excess of 25c postage, for each 
25e or fraction thereof ; $20,000,000. 

One cent per gallon on gasoline; $70,- 
000,000. 

Twenty-five cents per horsepower on 
automobiles; $50,000,000. 

Double the present admission tax on 
theatres (20 per cent) where the charge 
is in excess of 25c; $60,000,000. 

Double existing documentary stamp 
taxes except in the case of sales or trans- 
fers of capital stock, on which the rate 
would be increased from 1-50 of 1 per 
cent to 1-10 of 1 per cent; $64.000,000. 

An increase of 50c per. 1,000 in the tax 
on cigarettes; $25,000,000. 

An increase of 2c per lb on smoking 
and chewing tobacco; $5,000,000. 

The foregoing tax provisions are cal- 
culated to raise a total of $316,000,000, 
a conservative estimate of the demands 
for cash compensation to be made by 
the beneficiaries of the soldier bonus 
legislation, according to experts on the 
sanfect. 





Joun Marrinan. 





ELEVATOR BEING REBUILT 

Cuicaco, Itu., Feb. 11—The Chicago 
& North Western elevator, on the Calu- 
met River, South Chicago, which was 
wrecked on March 19, 1921, by a dust 
explosion, causing a loss of five lives and 

roperty damage of about $6,000,000, is 
Sine reconstructed, and it is expected 
to be ready for partial operation within 
the next month. The plant is under lease 
to the Armour Grain Co. About 600 
men are employed in the work of recon- 
struction, and it is probable that they 
will not completely finish their task until 
some time during the coming summer. 

The contractors are the Witherspoon- 
Englar Co., and the designers the John 
S Metcalf Co. An important part in 
the rebuilding of the huge elevator is the 
installation of a new vacuum cleaning 
system, which; it is hoped, will prevent 
the recurrence of such a disaster as that 
of last March. Before the explosion the 
elevator was furnished with regulation 
dust sweeps, but the new system calls 
for vacuum inlets to be placed at inter- 
vals of 45 feet over the entire area of 
the building. There will be approximate- 
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ly 1,000 connections, with a radius of 50 
eet for each hose. 

The workhouse, 77x287, will be ready 
for operation before the rest of the 
plant. It contains 95 tanks and all 
equipment for weighing, cleaning, wash- 
ing, clipping and distributing the grain. 
This includes 38 elevator legs, 18 garners 
of 3,000 bus capacity each, and 18 re- 
ceiving scale hoppers of 2,000 bus ca- 
pacity. Besides the 95 cylindrical bins, 
there are 72 interstice ones. The ex- 
plosion destroyed four or five bins in the 
workhouse. 

The storage house, the largest section 
of the elevator, comprises 182 tanks, 25 
of which were destroyed. Each bin has 


tensive declines in wheat, rye, oats, po- 
tatoes, beef, and several other important 
staples. 





CHINESE FARMERS AT PANAMA 

John Chinaman has an incorrigible in- 
stinct for farming, which is natural for 
one who inherits the traditions of a race 
that has been agricultural since the be- 
ginning of time. Wherever John goes 
in the world there is likely. soon to be a 
new vegetable garden, or a plot of 
greenery springs up where nothing ever 
grew before. 

In Hawaii, the first real farmers were 
the Chinese who came over in consider- 
able numbers about a century ago. The 





A Chinese Truck Farm in Panama 


a capacity of 30,000 bus. The work of 
tearing down the tanks which were par- 
pry ruined is not yet finished. They 
are being rebuilt of concrete, re-enforced 
with iron rods, the same construction as 
was originally used. 

The river house, which contains 24 
tanks, the marine tower, the drier house 
and track shed, were almost totally 
wrecked, so that these parts have had 
to be completely reconstructed. 

The elevator is being rebuilt along the 
original plans of construction, and will 
have, when finished, a total capacity of 
about 10,000,000 bus grain. 


V. P. WirrraMs. 





DANISH LIVING COSTS DECLINE 

The cost of living in Denmark has 
been materially lowered during 1921, and 
in October and the first part of Novem- 
ber wholesale price levels show a con- 
tinued decline. The index number com- 
piled by Finanstidende, for the whole- 
sale prices, based on 100 in 1913, ad- 
vanced to 408 in October, 1920. On 


* Jan. 1, 1921, it had declined to 290 and 


on Oct. 1 it had been further reduced to 
202. This continued downward move- 
ment is said to be caused largely by ex- 


natives had contented themselves with 
raising a little taro for their poi, and 
with plucking wild bananas and coco- 
nuts. The Chinese, however, turned the 
fertile soil into productive areas of gar- 
den truck, and the environs of Honolulu 
even today retain the mark of their in- 
dustry. Most of them have gone into 
retail merchandise, but enough of them 
are left to supply Honolulu’s require- 
ments in the way of fresh vegetables. 

This process has happened to many 
other lands to which the wandering 
Chinaman has transferred his gods. It 
is apparent in the seacoast cities of Peru, 
which have a very — Chinese popula- 
tion, and it is particularly noticeable at 
Panama, whose inhabitants do not take 
kindly to any sort of agriculture except 
that in which nature does most of 
the work. The visitor to Colon and 
Panama City cannot fail to be pleasantly 
impressed with the suburban tidiness of 
the many Chinese gardens, and with their 
essential oriental atmosphere. They are 
transplantings from the typical land- 
scapes of the East, even to the conical 
straw hats that protect the gardener 
from sun and rain. 

The Chinese population of Panama is 
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considerable, but there are no available 
statistics. A large percentage of the re- 
tail shops in both Colon and Panama 
have Chinese names and proprietors. 





ON THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING 

A powerful sermon on the value of 
advertising is to be found in a recent 
number of the Oracle, a house journal! 
published by the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, under the caption, 
“The Poorest Kind of Logic.” It read 
as follows: 

“Did you ever notice that wheneve: 
any one has something cheap to sell how 


they offer some sort of an excuse for 
Recently one of our 


‘the low price? 
salesmen called on a customer and wa 
just in time to hear another man wh: 
represents a mill that is noted for mak 
ing cheap, inferior flour make his appea 
for business. As this man’s price wa 
way under the current figure for 
standard guaranteed product, he o 
course went into details as to the wh) 
and wherefore of his remarkably low 
price, not being acquainted with ou: 
representative or thinking that anothe: 
person familiar with flour was listening 
His ‘spiel’ was something on this order 

“*We can make you this extraordinary 
low price on account of the fact that 
we do not spend thousands of dollars for 
advertising our product, as do the mills 
who put out flour at a fancy figure. W:« 
do not figure one cent into our pric« 
for advertising, but prefer to give the 
buyer that benefit.’ He then named 
over a few representative mills which 
do advertise and make a high grad 
product, explaining to his prospect that 
their prices were higher than they should 
be, due to their advertising costs. W« 
are glad to note that our customer was 
not impressed very much, for he hap 
pened to be a man who is acquainted 
with the power of proper advertising 
and believes in it. 

“It is a well-known fact that judicious 
advertising pays for itself. -For exam- 
ple, suppose a salesman sells 50,000 bbls 
of flour per year without advertising at 
a selling cost of 15c per bbl.. This makes 
a total for a year’s business of $7,500, 
which is amply sufficient to take care 
of his salary and travelling expenses. 
It is immaterial whether a mill makes a 
cheap flour or a high grade article, the 
cost of keeping a salesman on the terri- 
tory is and must be figured in the price 
at which the flour is sold. Then we will 
suppose that the mill puts on a cam- 
paign of advertising and allots 5c per 
bbl for that purpose. In a year or so 
this man’s territory will probably be 
bringing in 75,000 bbls of flour and the 
25,000 bbls extra due to the advertising 
will more than pay the cost of advertis- 
ing for the whole lot and: help reduce the 
salesman’s expense per barrel. 

“If advertising did not bring results 
then we would agree with the man that 
we would have to add the cost to our 
price, but so long as advertising in- 
creases business and brings in additional 
orders it is bound to pay for itself, and 
any one who can use a pencil can deter- 
mine that fact to his complete satisfac- 
tion. It pays to advertise, for the simple 
reason that additional business brought 
in by judicious advertising is usually am- 
ple to take care of the cost of that adver- 
tising. The only reason the mill putting 
out the cheap flour does not advertise 
is simply that it realizes that all the ad- 
vertising in the world will not help a 
cheap article hold its own with the con- 
sumer. It may put it in the consumers’ 
hands once, but it takes quality to cause 
the housewife to ask for an article the 
second time, and that is where the manu- 
facturer of a quality product makes the 
money to pay for the advertising the 
first time.” 





CUBA’S FINANCIAL DEPRESSION 

Reasons for the financial and economic 
depression through which Cuba now is 
passing are attributed by James Speyer, 
head of the banking house of Speyer & 
Co., New York, to extravagance and 
wastefulness in the management of pub- 
lic affairs before President Zayas as- 
sumed office. These causes were accen- 
tuated, he said, by the low price of 
sugar and enormous speculation and 
gambling. 





Cuba was one of America’s best mar- 
kets for machinery through 1920, 
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CHEAP BREAD AND CONSUMPTION 


Following the announcement a week 
ago of a cut of thirty-three and a third 
per cent in the wholesale price of bread 
in Kansas City and surrounding terri- 
tory, the “bread war” appears to have 
settled into an established order, with 
bakers engaged in efforts to increase 
bread consumption and the public very 
well satisfied with the cheaper loaf, and, 
possibly, buying it in greater quantity. 

The unprecedented cut in the price of 
bread was first announced, in the Sun- 
day newspaper, by the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co. Its contemplated action, how- 
ever, had already become known to other 
large local bakers, so that the notices 
to the public were practically simultane- 
ous. The Campbell cut in the wholesale 
price was from twelve cents to eight 
cents for the one and a half pound loaf, 
and from eight cents to five and a half 
cents for the one and a half pound loaf, 
loaf, before the cut, scaled slightly over 
one and a half pounds, but was baked 
to exact measure, following the reduc- 
tion. By way of reprisal, some compet- 
ing bakers: announced a_ fifteen-ounce 
loaf, wholesaled at four cents, to retail 
at five cents, thus making the nickel 
loaf an actuality. 

While, in a local way, the cut in bread 
prices is regarded as a “price war,” 
executives of the Campbell System de- 
clare that it is merely a good business 
move in the interest of the baking indus- 
try, and that what was done in Kansas 
City was done in every city where the 
Campbell Baking Co. on. 

“The price of bread,” said M. Lee 
Marshall, vice president of the Campbell 
company, “was due for a sharp cut. 
While it is true that overhead and oper- 
ating items show little reduction, the 
price of materials has long shown a low 
percentage of the wholesale selling price. 
[t is our belief that the high price of 
bread has been echoed in greatly reduced 
consumption with, perhaps, a moderate 
increase in home baking, *Bakers were 
thus presented with the choice of fight- 
ing restricted business with high over- 
head expense or reducing sélling prices 
to a close margin of profit and striving 
for satisfactory earnings through in- 
creased volume. 

“This is, in our view, as much a move 
for milling as for baking»prosperity and 
the return of wholesome conditions in 
both industries. The public is not eating 
enough bread, and the only way to se- 
cure larger consumption is by makin 
bread so cheap that no other staple fo 
can compete with it. Instead of permit- 
ting the price gradually to seek lower 
levels by increases in loaf size, we pre- 
ferred to make the cut at once and some- 
what sensationally, so that the consumer 
would be impressed. We expect an im- 
mediate and maintained increase in 
bread consumption as a result of the 
lower price.” 


CONTINUED DULL TRADE IN FLOUR 


A generally slow demand for flour fol- 
lowed the continued advance in wheat 
prices, although several fair-sized orders 
were said to have been placed. Foreign 
buyers took more interest in the market, 
one mill selling its week’s capacity to the 
United Kingdom. The inquiry for flour 
for export was attributed to the wheat 
situation, which is recognized as funda- 
mentally bullish, and to the fact that 
prices here were more nearly in line with 
Canadian prices than for some time. 

Buying for domestic needs was only 





large enough to supply immediate re- 
quirements. Stocks throughout the 
world are low, it is said, but they are 
not being replaced. Other experiences 
of buyers with advancing markets in 
the past year probably account for some 
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straight, $6.50@6.75; first clear, $4.50@ 
4.75; second clear, $3.25@3.75; low grade, 
$8@3.25. 


MILLFEED 


Small stocks and light, though slightly 
increased, production of millfeed were 
hardly adequate to care for an improved 
demand, and prices generally advanced 
50c. Shorts were especially wanted, but 
offerings were light. The improved de- 
mand was seasonal, and came mostly 
from dairy and hog raising sections. 
Current quotations in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $24; 
gray shorts, $25@26. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 


George E. Hincke 


Mr. 


Hincke, whose home is in Pinckneyville, 


Ill., amd who is vice president of the 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., will have charge of the new European branch 
office of that company, with headquarters in London. 


of their hesitancy in placing orders now. 
Perhaps the seemingly contagious de- 
mand of bakers for lower bread prices 
has something to do with the dull de- 
mand for flour at the advance. Prices 
were about 10c higher. “: 

Cash milling wheat advanced 2@3c 
during the same period. In spite of the 
fact that buyers seemed to have little 
confidence in the upturn in wheat prices, 
milling grades met with a fairly good in- 
quiry, though buying from any one 
source was not conspicuous. Other wheat 
found no ready sale. 

Shipping directions on old orders for 
flour which show a profit since the ad- 
vance have been somewhat better. The 
demand for clears continued active, but 
most mills had already sold their sup- 
plies. The inquiry was mostly foreign, 
but some sales were made to the south- 
eastern section of the United States. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7@7.50; 95 per cent, $6.60@6.95; 


by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 551%%4c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 531%4c, via New York 
60c; Hamburg, via New Orleans, 55c, via 
New York 6lc; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 62¥,c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans, 6114c, via New 
York 66c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Be WEEE wc cctoccsvccoucs 81,20 70 
ED GREED 6c cc che see cneces 89,600 78 
RSet 72,300 64 
Two years ago ............ 75,600 78 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 80 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
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Kansas City, as reported to ‘he North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 486,930 273,031 56 
Last week ...... 489,330 267,706 54 
Year ago ........ 438,870 221,463 53 
Two years ago... 437,370 305,839 69 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 19,748 bbls this week, 8,399 last 
week, 4,885 a year ago and 2,431 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business good, 41 fair and 19 slow. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO MOROCCO 


The United States Shipping Board, 
through its St. Louis manager, T. Park 
Hay, is investigating the possible need 
for direct service from Gulf ports to 
Morocco, with particular reference to 
the port of Ceuta. The Tampa Inter- 
Ocean Steamship Co. has authority to 
call at Morocco in connection with its 
Gulf-Mediterranean service, but the car- 
oo far has not justified the Morocco 
call. 

It is reported that, because of the ex- 
piration of the commercial treaty be- 
tween France and Spain, American food 
products will find a larger market in 
Morocco. Should this prove to be the 
case and flour business develops, the 
Shipping Board is prepared to establish 
a regular service from the Gulf. Millers 
who have in prospect business to Morocco 
are invited to correspond either with 
this office or with Mr. Hay at St. Louis. 


KANSAS CITY MILL WAGES 


The majority of Kansas City mills 
have recently initiated new wage scales, 
the schedule being in many instances 
substantially reduced from the basis 
adopted July 1, 1921. Only second mill- 
ers’ pay remains practically unchanged, 
Some mills paying $165 and some $175 
per month. For ordinary mill labor the 
new schedule is about as follows, the 
first column showing the group of three 
large mills in Kansas City, Kansas, the 
second column the mills in the south- 
western part of town and the third the 
mills in North Kansas City, across the 
Missouri River. The figures represent 
cents per hour. 


Southwestern North 
West Side district Kan. City 
Grinders and 
bolters .. .... @55 ....@55_—.... @50, 
. Roll tenders ....@43% ....@55 cove M@ecee 
=r @43% ....@45 87% @40 
Sweepers .. 40 @42 --@40 30 @35 
Flour pack- 
GOD senses see @55 60 @62%50 @52% 
Feed pack- 
DP Ghssas fees Disha cave @....45 @b50 
Truckers, 
loaders 
and labor ....@42 --@40 35 @45 


These figures are not absolutely uni- 
form, there being certain variations 
among the several mills. 


A. E. WATSON TO PHILADELPHIA 


A. E. Watson, formerly in charge of 
the Philadelphia office of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., who last year came to 
Omaha to become sales manager of that 
concern, will shortly return to Philadel- 
phia to reopen the eastern sales office. 
Mr. Watson will have the title of eastern 
manager, but will continue as secretary 
of the company. He will have general 
charge of all sales in territory east of 
Ohio, including a part of that state but 
not covering New York City. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB MEETING 


The monthly meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club was held Feb. 
7. Only routine matters were discussed. 
Members voted to invite Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, business manager and secretary of 
the American Bakers’ Association, to 
speak before the club at the June meet- 
ing, when the convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs will be in session 
here. The invitation came as a result of 
a letter from Dr. Barnard, urging that 
some one be invited to tell of the asso- 
ciation’s efforts to increase the sale of 
flour. 

NOTES 

T. L. Welsh, manager of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent part of 
the week here. 

J. C. Elvin, president Harper (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in Kansas 
City on business early this week. 

S. H. Dalton, of the research products 
department of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, arrived in Kansas City this 
week for a permanent residence. He 
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will cover various southwestern states in 
the interest of Arkady, the Ward yeast 
food. 

The three day old baby of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. J. on died last week. Mrs. 
Landon was seriously ill for a time, but 
she is now convalescing. 

L. I. Ziegler, of the home office of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., spent several 
days with the Kansas City office on his 
way back to Indianapolis from a busi- 
ness trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Kansas City bakeries this week started 
contributing 150 loaves of bread each 
day for distribution to the needy through 
the Volunteers of America, which has 
maintained free meals in the poorer sec- 
tions of Kansas City since early winter. 

Announcement was made during the 
week of the formation of the Smith- 
Weeks Brokerage Co., which will handle 
grain. The partners are Robert J. 
Smith, formerly of the Terminal Eleva- 
tors, and Chester L. Weekes, formerly 
of the Barnes-Piazzek Co., Inc. Mr. 
Smith is a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., following his return from New 
Orleans because of the death of his 
brother, C. L. Moses, at Great Bend, left 
this week to join Mrs. Moses in Florida, 
where they will remain for several weeks. 
T. L. Hoffman, vice president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. and his family, are 
also spending several weeks in Florida. 

C. L. Fontaine, manager of the Gen- 
eral Commission Co., this city, who, with 
Mrs. Fontaine, returned from New York 
and other eastern markets last week, 
said that grain and flour brokers there 
were much more pessimistic than dealers 
in this section. “The poor feeling is due 
mainly to the fact that eastern dealers 
are forced to carry large stocks because 
of their distance from the producing 
sections, and on the recent declines they 
were all losing money,” Mr. Fontaine 
said. Financial conditions among the 
trade in the East are much more strin- 
gent, he also reported. 





SALINA 
Flour business with most mills was 
about the same as last week, although 
some reported shipping directions hard 
to get. New business kept the mills run- 


ning from half to full capacity. Clears” 


are in strong demand, selling as high as 
$5.45, jutes, New York; second clears, 
$4.45. Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $7.30@7.50; 95 per 
cent, $6.80@7.05; 100 per cent, $6.65@ 
6.95. 

There was brisk demand for millfeed, 
which the mills could not satisfy. Quo- 
tations, per 100 lbs: bran, $1.10; brown 
shorts, $1.20; gray shorts, $1.25; white 
shorts, $1.30; mill-run, $1.15. 

Wild reports on crop conditions, on 
account of the lack of moisture and the 
heavy winds which were general over 
the state, tended to increase the price 
of wheat, and at the end of the week 
country stations were paying $1.16@1.26 
bu. There were 218 cars received this 
week. 

Output of the five Salina mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. of 
output oe 
7 


Pile WEEK 2 cccccvccscsccee 35,593 

TMOt WOOK 2... rcrccccccvece 35,657 77 

WOOP GOO 2... ccccccssccece 15,691 41 
NOTES 


Herbert Somers, of Abilene, is now 
manager of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., of 
this city. 

Theodore B. Tholl, sales manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, was in 
Kansas City the latter part of the week. 

H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, accompanied by Mrs. 
Nye, attended a millers’ meeting at 
Hutchinson this week. 

J. S. Hargett, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the Robinson Milling Co., 
and Charles M. Todd, secretary and 
treasurer of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., spent the week end in Kansas City 
on business. 3 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Feb. 11.—It has been 
impossible for millers to book new busi- 
ness this week, the advancing market 
having scared everybody out. The ad- 
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vance, however, has had the effect of 
bringing shipping directions more freely. 
The manager of one of the large Omaha 
mills says that for some time his plant 
has been running very much stronger 
than its sales, and that he is looking for- 
ward with confidence to fresh bookings 
in the near future. There has been a 
good demand for feed at almost any 
price. Another miller says he cannot get 
flour booked at cost, and that the trade 
will not buy at present. “Business will 
have to pick up pretty soon,” he declares, 
“or Omaha mills will be closed down.” 


OMAHA .OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Se, SENN. wohpeceentecane 16,120 89 
MM TEE oie cccesrccccctuc 15,017 ° 83 
MD See ac wdee pce cose 13,042 54 
Two years ago ............ 24,058 100 


WAKEFIELD ELEVATOR BURNS 


What was known as the Benson eleva- 
tor, belonging to the Crowell Lumber & 
Grain Co., Wakefield, Neb., was totally 
destroyed by fire Thursday night, to- 
gether with 18,000 bus grain. Coal bins 
belonging to the company also were dam- 
aged. The loss is estimated at approxi- 
mately $20,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. The Crowell company has another 
elevator at Wakefield, some distance 
from the destroyed plant, which prob- 
ably will not be rebuilt. 

WATER RIGHTS TREATY 

Preparation of a water rights treaty 
between Nebraska and Colorado, to be 
submitted to the legislatures of both 
states for ratification and then to Con- 
gress for approval, is under way between 
Nebraska and Colorado officials. The 
contemplated agreement has to do with 
Nebraska’s share of irrigation waters in 
the South Platte and Republican rivers, 
principally the South Platte. 

Colorado’s first proposition is to give 
Nebraska authorities full access to state 
files and private engineers’ reports to 
prove their contention that the South 
Platte is gradually becoming a continu- 
ous stream furnishing a steady volume 
of water, all year, due to seepage, and 
in a few years it cannot be called, right- 
fully, a seasonal stream. It is claimed 
that in a few years the South Platte 
will solve its own problem because of 
increasing seepage pouring into it. 

The next concession of Colorado is to 
furnish Deuel and Keith counties all the 
water from the South Platte they desire 
in the ditches of the Western Irrigation 
Ditch Co. Colorado authorities express 
a willingness to furnish sufficient water 
to fill the old Perkins County canal, dug 
and abandoned many years ago. This 
canal, if opened, would irrigate a vast 
acreage in that county. 

Leicn Lesure. 





* OKLAHOMA 

Mills continue to operate an average 
of about half time. Demand is light 
and, consequently, the movement is light. 
Because of closing down of mills, the 
millfeed demand continues strong. An 
Oklahoma City miller says he found it 
nearly impossible to find anybody offer- 
ing millfeed. Soft wheat flour sold at 
$7.50, and hard wheat at $7.10. Mill- 
run brought $1.25, and shorts $1.45 per 
100 Ibs. 

NOTES 

J. D. Hudspeth has sold his flour mill 
at Drakes Creek, Ark., to Z. W. Neal, of 
that place. 

Earl Flesher, of the Eagle Milling Co., 
Edmond, Okla., has sold his interest to 
I. W. Rodkey and two sons. Mr. Flesher 
has not announced what his intentions 
are. He continues to live in Guthrie. 


Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, recently 
visited Washington in the interest of 
rules relating to the grading of grain. 
He seeks to correct a rule that permits 
the classification of ain under one 
heading at the mill and another heading 
at Galveston. 

L. E. Davy, of the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, is home from a four 
weeks’ trip to leading points in southern 
states. Conditions are not improved, he 
reports, but millers are hopeful for bet- 
ter times soon. George Grogan, of the 
Acme company, expects to leave about 
Feb. 22 on a business trip to New 
Orleans. 
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Demand for flour has eased off this 
week, and what little pronounced activ- 
- | developed last week, with the marked 

vance in prices, has subsided almost 
entirely. Here and there a jobber or 
broker reports enough business to keep 
him happy, but general conditions are 
still slow. The mills have found buying 
power considerably weakened, and in- 
quiries less frequent. 

Several good lots of clear flour were 
worked for export, both to eastern ex- 
porters and to European countries di- 
rect. One’sale amounted to 3,500 bbls. 
Orders came from England, Germany, 
and other parts of the Continent. Clears 


are coe mg 4 not a drug on the market . 


any longer, but there is said to be plenty 
of this grade on hand. Though prices 
are higher, along with better values in 
other grades, price cutting continues a 
common practice. 

Southwestern and northwestern flour 
apparently has been in no better request 
than the products of the local mills. 
Country trade is reported dead, and city 
business is all for prompt or quick 
shipment. Hard winter short patents 
are quoted at $7.25@7.50, an advance of 
about 25c since a week ago, and north- 
western mills representéd here quote 
their spring first patents at $8.30@8.40. 

The small bakers are the best buyers. 
Wholesale grocers and bakers are said 
to have low stocks, but evidently they 
are waiting for a slump before entering 
the market. 

Trade in rye flour is of limited pro- 
portions. The mills produced 3,000 bbls 
this week, and representatives of outside 
mills have had but little call for this 
flour. White is quoted at $5@5.40, and 
standard at $4.80@5.10, but sales have 
been made much below those figures. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.35 
@8, standard patent $7.10@7.60, first 
clear $4.25@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.50, straight $6.40@7, first 
clear $4.25@5; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@6.90, ‘straight $6.25@6.70, first 
clear $4.50@4.80. Prices on soft winter 
flour are unchanged from a week ago. 

Semolina sells at much higher figures 
than for months past, due to export sales 
of durum wheat and higher values in the 
options market. Demand has not im- 
proved, and buying is of the spotted 
character that has prevailed all season. 
No. 2 is quoted at $6.75@7, bulk, Chi- 
cago, and No. 3 at 25c less. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
,00 


Te WOE ocss ese 40,000 20,000 50 
Bee “WOE ccc css 40,000 22,000 55 
ORF BHO occsecses 26,700 14,500 55 
Two years ago..... 26,700 26,250 98 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses, 
freight yards and freight houses on Feb. 
1, 1922, as reported to the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


1922——_—_, Feb. 1, 
Feb, 1 Jan. 1 1921 





Philadelphia ...... 168 194 298 
ee 40 41 31 
GUD sac te ses ceee 40 49 38 
Re eee 69 92 79 
SE hab 0 006 800 <8 20 19 13 
pee i 26 30 33 
Milwaukee ........ 16 42 22 
TOMBME cicccccccese 62 68 47 

WOtR 2c ccccscscn 441 535 561 

MILLFEED 


The mills give the most optimistic re- 
ports on the millfeed trade, while deal- 


ers here say that prices are prohibitive 
to any satisfactory business. It has 
been rumored that the stronger prices are 
due to squeezing in the Northwest. As 
concerns the mills, they are sold ahead, 
especially on bran. Spring bran is quot- 
ed at $25@27 ton, and soft winter bran 
50c more. Middlings sell at $25.50@ 
29.75, and red dog, for which there is 
comparatively no inquiry, at $31@32. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The strength which developed last 
week has grown, until the market pre- 
sents the appearance of a stable and 
really bullish affair. The July delivery 
has been relatively stronger than the 
May, due to unfavorable crop news, and 
at the close today it registers its highest 
point of the season, $1.18. The May 
also has climbed, and ended today at 
$1.3314, the highest figure in this option 
since the latter half of September, when 
it reached $1.41. 

The bullish tone to the market, which 
has been preserved now for two weeks, 
is bolstered by many important news ad- 
vices, most of which concern the winter 
wheat crop condition and foreign devel- 
opments. Besides this, it seems, at least 
to the bulls, that the trade in general is 
waking up to the alleged statistical 
strength of the wheat position. Claims 
are made that more than half of Ar- 
gentina’s exportable surplus has_ been 
shipped, and the persistence of high 
values in foreign markets would seem to 
bear this out. This exportable surplus 
has been estimated at 155,000,000 to 160.- 
000,000 bus, but general opinion favors 
the lower figure. 

Whatever the quantity, Argentina con- 
tinues to export in large quantities. 1! 
is reported that Russia bought heavily 
of South American wheat this week. 
Russia has purchased from all exporting 
countries, and it is hard to say how 
much more she will need. 

A big export business has been done in 
North American wheat, Manitobas hav 
ing made up the bulk of the shipments, 
though 350,000 bus or over of hard win 
ter wheat are reported to have been ex 
ported from the Gulf. 

Secretary Smiley, of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association, is said to have 
made the statement this week that about 
5,000,000 acres, or almost half of the 
area seeded in Kansas, would have to 
be abandoned. This would lead to the 
probable assumption that about 10,000, 
000 acres might not be harvested in the 
entire winter wheat territory. Com 
plaints of wind and dust storms and no 
relief from dry weather continue. 

The visible supply decreased 1,591,000 
bus last week, and the total is now esti 
mated at 42,280,000 bus, compared with 
32,555,000 a year ago. Large decrease 
in seaboard supplies were responsible 
for the smaller total. 


CASH WHEAT 

Premiums were unable to follow th 
sharp advance in futures, and are mucl 
weaker than a week ago. Hard winte) 
grades held more firmly than spring 
wheat. Losses on the spring grades av- 
erage 4@9c, while hard winter values 
range about 3c lower to 4c higher. Mill- 
ing demand was fairly good until th 
last of the week. The B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. picked up several lots of No. 
2 yellow hard winter wheat from store. 
and is said to be after more, since it has 
received some export proposals. 

In general, however, trade has been 
comparatively sluggish. Receipts were 
slightly heavier this week, amounting to 
204 cars, compared with 144 last week, 
and 100 a year ago. Offerings from the 
country have been freer, but farm re- 
serves are not thought to be very heavy. 

No. 1 red, at the close, was quoted at 
2@4c over May, compared with 7@8c 
over last week; No. I hard winter, 4@5c 
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under May, compared with May price to 
9c under a week ago; No. 1 northern 
spring, 5c under to 10c over, compared 
with 10@20c over last week. 


NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $5,500, net, to the buyer. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, made 
a business trip through Indiana this 
week, and was away for several days. 

An unusually good business in export 
rye was done this week. Several car- 
goes were reported shipped t6 Norway. 

Frank G. Clark, flour jobber, Chicago, 
returned this week from Florida, where, 
with his family, he has spent several 
weeks. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago on Feb. 6, on his way to 
eastern markets. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently called at the Chicago office of his 
company on his way home from the East. 


J. O. Laird, formerly secretary and 
sales manager Updike Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb., is now with the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, as a local 
salesman. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, left with Mrs. Marcy 
on Feb. 6 for California. He will be 
away about two months, and will be lo- 
cated at his home near Pasadena. 

A report was received here this week 
from Liverpool, stating that millers 
there have contracted to sell to Russia 
12,500 bbls flour monthly for the next 
12 months, payment for which is to be 
made in gold. 

Advice from Paris, Ill., states that 
farmers in Edgar County, located on the 
eastern border in the central portion of 
the state, are beginning to sow spring 
wheat, and that the acreage will prob- 
ably be somewhat larger in that territory 
than heretofore. 

A reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent in grain rates from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast was announced on Feb. 7 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Great Northern, and the Northern 
Pacific railroads. The reduction will be 
effective during the summer months. 

The first annual convention of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., will 
be held in Chicago, beginning March 21, 
and will continue through two or three 
days. A definite programme and details 
of the meeting have not yet been ar- 
ranged. The organization now claims to 
have a membership of 45,303, with IlIli- 
nois in the lead with-11,317. 

The office of the superintendent of 
public service of Cook County, Illinois, 
Cook County Court House, Chicago, on 
eb. 7 made the following awards for 
furnishing flour: to the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Corporation, Chicago, 1,500 bbls 
patent, $5.68 bbl, jute, delivery to Oak 
Forest, Ill, $5.93 bbl, jute, delivery to 
county jail or hospital; to the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, 1,200 bbls clear, $4.99 
bbl, 2414-lb cottons, and $5.17 bbl, 814- 
1b cottgns, delivery to stations in Chicago. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavKkeE, Wis., Feb. 11.—It is ap- 
parent that flour buyers who have been 
holding off on new purchases in the ex- 
pectancy that the recent advance in 
grain and flour prices was only tem- 
porary, have come to the conclusion that 
no recession seems possible. This atti- 
tude, together with the pressure of im- 
mediate needs, has created a moderate 
volume of business. Although trade re- 
mains spotty, demand in the past week 
to 10 days has been more active than at 
any time since Jan. 1. 

One of the best indications of the im- 
provement in business is the fact that 
one large mill, which has been down since 
the end of 1921, has resumed production, 
and this week ran on a basis of 58 per 
cent of capacity, while other smaller 
ones increased their schedules to some 
extent, with the result that output this 
week represents 50 per cent of capacity. 
rhis marked upturn in output is based 
principally on the better demand. 

few customers went somewhat be- 
yond the prompt delivery period, largely 
as a matter of protection of stocks rath- 
er than any confidence in existing or 
future values. 
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Prices on best patent were advanced 
20@25c bbl, and on bakers patent 15@ 
20c, by way of compensating for an ad- 
vance of 3@6c bu in the best grades of 
spring wheat in the local cash market. 
Choice brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were quoted at $8.30@8.60, and 
straights at $7.40@7.55, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour continues a drug on the 
market and there is a growing accumula- 
tion, which has not been appreciably re- 
lieved by the small orders with which 
local mills have been favored by the 
American Relief Administration. Prices 
are largely nominal. First clear was 
quoted at $5@5.50, and second at #@ 
4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There has been some improvement in 
the call for Kansas flour, and prices are 
about 20c bbl higher. Fancy Kansas 
patents were quoted at $7@7.30, and 
standard at $6.90@7.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour is holding its 
own, but is confined to regular custom- 
ers, who are placing orders on a scale 
about equal to the average of recent 
months. The bakery trade was begin- 
ning to get readjusted when rye dropped 
to a more nearly normal discount under 
wheat, but the upturn which has brought 
cash rye prices back to near the $1 bu 
mark has checked the effort to repopu- 
larize rye bread. 

Production of rye flour this week is 
1,000 bbls, or the same as last week. 
The output in the same week a year ago 
was 2,815 bbls, but at that time a large 
interest which recently suspended opera- 
tions was an active producer. Prices 
are 25@35c bbl higher, the cash grain 
this week having established a further 
advance of 10@10%%4c bu. Straight is 
up 20@25c bbl, and dark shows an ad- 
vance of 15@25c, which is largely nomi- 
nal, as the trade continues to have seri- 
ous difficulty in disposing of or even re- 
lieving the accumulation of the darker 
qualities. Pure, white flour was quoted 
at $5.25@5.95, straight at $4.65@5.25, 
and dark at $3.65@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Improvement in export call rather 
than any perceptible betterment of do- 
mestic demand has helped toward get- 
ting corn goods out of the rut they have 
been in for a long time. Export sales 
through relief organizations and regular 
customers improved somewhat. Prices 
were largely nominal, but unchanged. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.50@1.55, 
corn meal at $1.40@1.45, and corn grits 
at $1.35@1.40, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Severe weather prevailing over most 
of the United States resulted in a sharp 
renewal of demand for millfeed. Bran 
advanced 50c@$1 ton this week, and mid- 
dlings $1.50. An advance of 75c@$1.50 
ton placed winter bran on a parity with 
middlings. Flour middlings are up 50c, 
and red dog is $1@2 higher under the 
pressure of a brisk demand and light 
offers. Hominy feed is up $1 and rye 
feed is strong at unchanged prices. The 
heavier mixed feeds are 50c@$1.50 ton 
higher. 

Shipments of millfeed at Milwaukee 
this week were 8,132 tons, compared with 
3,408 last year; receipts were 390 tons, 
against 210 last year. . 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
000 


This week ........ 16,000 8, 50 
Last week ........ 16,000 1,500 11 
ERE POOP ccvsccvce 24,000 5,582 24 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,000 46 
Three years ago... 18,000 5,700 32 
Four years ago.... 16,000 9,200 54 
Five years ago..... 33,000 «sw eo ve oe 


Flour receipts at Milwaukee this wee 
were 25,900 bbls, compared with 33,950 
last year; shipments were 14,970 bbls, 
against 22,950 last year. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 
The Froedtert Malting Co., of Mil- 
waukee, which recently acquired the en- 
tire business of the Interstate Malting 
Co., operating elevators and plants in 
Milwaukee and Red Wing, Minn., has 
changed its corporate style to the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., in line with its 
policy of entering the general grain han- 
dling business to take advantage of its 
extensive elevator facilities. It has two 
warehouses in Milwaukee, one at Red 
Wing and a fourth at Winona, Minn. 
The total capacity is in excess of 2,- 
500,000 bus. 
As already reported in The North- 
western Miller, J. Walter Rice, formerly 


connected with the Updike Grain Co.’s 
Milwaukee office as a grain buyer, has 
joined the Froedtert company as man- 
ager of its newly established grain de- 
partment. Announcement is now made 
that the Froedtert company also has ac- 
quired the services of James Hessburg, 
who will retire March 1 as manager of 
the Armour Grain Co. at Milwaukee to 
join the Froedtert organization. Mr. 
Hessburg tendered his resignation this 
week. His successor has not yet been 
named. 
NOTES 

The Eldorado (Wis.) Shipping Asso- 
ciation has changed its corporate style 
to Eldorado Co-Operative Supply Co. 

Curran & Kurka, proprietors of the 
North End Feed & Grocery, Phillips, 
Wis., have sold the business to A. E. 
Young, who took charge Feb. 10. 


B. E. Clement, of Waco, Texas, presi- 
dent, and Charles Quinn, of Toledo, sec- 
retary, of the Grain Dealers’ . National 
Association, were in Milwaukee on Feb. 
10, on association business. 


The grain and feed elevator of Chase 

& Son, Sun Prairie, Wis., was totally de- 
stroyed, with contents, by fire of un- 
known origin, on Feb. 7. Loss partly 
covered by insurance. The warehouse 
will be rebuilt. 
- Charles R. Decker, Jr., son of the 
president and general manager of the 
Milwaukee Bag Co., has been elected 
president of the Junior Chapter of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, which 
is composed of the sons of members 
from the ages of 14 to 18 years. 

The plant of the former Antigo (Wis.) 
Brewing Co. has been leased by E. A. 
Schaar and E. G. Emmons, of Virginia, 
Minn., who intend to remodel it and en- 
gage in the manufacture of malt sirups, 
cereal beverages, fruit juices and similar 
products. They will assume charge 
Feb. 15. 

Robert L. Jones, New York flour bro- 
ker, stopped in Milwaukee during the 
week to visit the local trade, on his way 
to Kansas City and other southwestern 
points. Mr. Jones at one time was 
sales manager of the Kaull Milling Co., 
of Wichita, Kansas, and has a wide ac- 
quaintance in Milwaukee and Wisconsin. 

The election of E. O. Snyder, general 
manager of the Jersey Cereal Food Co., 
Cereal, Pa., as president of the corpora- 
tion is of peculiar interest to Milwaukee, 
because the concern owns and operates 
a large mill in this city. It is intimated 
that the Jersey company intends to es- 
tablish another mill in western territory. 

Offerings of rye in the Milwaukee cash 
market this week were nearly twice as 
large as in the previous week and 50 
per cent larger than in the same week 
last year, but tables were cleared daily 
by broader export call, which was said 
to be largely responsible for the freer 
movement to market from farms and 
country elevators. ‘ 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture, in a special bulletin, says that bar- 
ley, once an important crop in Wiscon- 
sin because of its use in malting and 
brewing, is again gaining favor, due to 
the broad use of this grain as feed for 
hogs and dairy cattle. While the acre- 
age decreased 30,000 acres after prohibi- 
tion laws were enacted, a small gain was 
established in 1920 and again in 1921. 
In recent years about 44 per cent of 
the crop was shipped out of the state 
for brewing purposes, but at present 80 
per cent is consumed within Wisconsin, 
largely on farms. The 1921 production 
was approximately 14,000,000 bus. 

L. E. Meyer. 





BARGES FOR GREAT LAKES TRAFFIC 
Mitwavkee, Wis., Feb. 11.—The incor- 
poration of the Oriental Mills Transit 
Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., as already re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller, is 
taken as a sign of the return of the 
small barge to Great Lakes traffic for 
the handling of flour and other com- 
modities in small quantities. The new 
concern has placed an order with the 
Burger Boat Co., of Manitowoc, for a 
modern type of power boat, 86 feet long, 
and having a beam of 28 feet and depth 
of 8 feet, with a capacity of 1,000 bbls. 
It will be powered with a 100 h-p semi- 
Diesel oil engine, and will have a maxi- 
mum speed of 12 miles per hour. The 
vessel will be known as the White Swan. 
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Bar of this size were common on 
the lakes years ago. It is claimed that 
the small barge is especially economical 
of operation and of sufficient size to 
make it profitable in carrying small 
loads. The White Swan will have a crew 
of five, and will ply between Manitowoc 
and Ludington, Grand Haven and Mus- 
kegon, connecting with rail lines to the 
East, and also will make trips to points 
north and south of Manitowoc on the 
west shore. L, E. Meyer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Feb. 13.—The flour 
trade the past week has been dull. A 
little demand for family and bakers pat- 
ent was met, but trade generally was 
slow. One mill reported not a nibble 
from foreign sources, while the other 
says clear was in good demand but that 
no orders of any importance were placed. 
The competition from winter wheat and 
Canadian millers is making itself felt in 
some quarters. The advance in wheat 
has not stimulated buying. Mills ad- 
vanced prices 25c per bbl during the 
week, 

The advancing wheat market has tend- 
ed to keep buyers of durum flour out 
of the market. They had been looking 
for lower prices, and the rapid advance 
caught them unawares. They cannot now 
bring themselves to accept the new level 
and are buying only lightly and watch- 
ing for breaks. The mill has advanced 
quotations 50c bbl. 

The rye flour market continues with- 
out .interest, nothing doing except to 
supply the local trade. Bakers are mov- 
ing toward an increased output of rye 
bread, but this has not yet made itself 
manifest in the demand for flour. The 
mill has advanced prices 10@70c bbl. 

The millfeed market has been strong 


‘all week, demand being mostly for car 


lots, compared with mixed cars hereto- 
fore. Bran, principally, was wanted, and 
for quick shipment. With the mills 
grinding so lightly, there is little offer- 
ing. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ..... Tee eT TT eS 8,815 3 
i” = rie 9,900 27 
Se OD 6.365 4:0:664:0094088 7,980 21 
TWO VOATS OBO oc. ccccscves 18,220 49 


NOTES 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 8,519 bus. 
Cash rye advanced 113%4c this week, 
oats 114c, corn 3c and barley Ic. 


The Duluth Universal mill was closed 
down most of this week, but will start 
up next Tuesday. 

Shipping is very slow, Duluth-Superior 
elevators this week loading out only 12,- 
000 bus wheat, 25,000 bus flaxseed and 
6,000 bus other grains. 

Renewed interest and a better demand 
for rye are due to the gradual cleaning 
up of seaboard and eastern stocks by 
foreigners and inquiries from abroad for 
future supplies. 

Corn continues to be the largest factor 
in receipts of grain, stocks last week 
increasing 550,000 bus. There are now 
in store in elevators 4,092,000 bus, and at 
the present rate of receipts, accumula- 
tions by the opening of navigation will 
be much larger. 

Flaxseed was unusually active today 
and strong, and made a gain for the day 
of 1lc in the May delivery and 10%4c in 
July. This carried both to the $2.50 
mark, the first time that level has been 
hit since November, 1920.. A year ago, 
prices were 59@6114c under the present. 

The limited arrivals of spring wheat 
went mainly to apply on sales, and only 
an occasional part or full car went onto 
the cash tables for sale. The situation is 
not much different in durum, and the 
light movement has checked business. 

igher prices are expected to bring 
larger marketings, but they have not yet 
had that effect. 

C. H. Thornton, of Winnipeg, who was 
here this week, said that sentiment in 
the Winnipeg market was for better 
grain prices. The movement all rail from 
the Canadian terminals to the East is 
running as large as receipts of grain, 
indicating a good demand. Canadian 
grain afloat and in store at Buffalo is 
also being rapidly disposed of. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The strength in wheat has not resulted 
in as much activity in the flour market 
as might be expected, buyers only taking 
sufficient to supply immediate require- 
ments. One result of the higher price 
for wheat is less price cutting. Al- 
though no advance has been made in list 
quotations, prices asked m4 the smaller 
mills are fully 50@75c bbl higher than 
they were a week or 10 days ago. Ve 
few mills in Ontario are getting suf- 
ficient business to keep in operation 
_ my and day, but most of them are 
able to run half time. List quotations 
of standard grades of spring wheat flour 
are as follows: top patents, in mixed car 
lots, $7.50 bbl; seconds, $7; strong bak- 
ers, $6.80,—delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bb] discount for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour has 
fallen off. Mills are anxious to sell, but 
it is difficult to find buyers. This is 
rather surprising, in view of the recent 
scarcity of supplies in this market. 
Prices have been raised 30c. This grade 
is now selling at $5.40@5.50 bbl, in buy- 
ers’ bags, basis Montreal freights. In 
secondhand jute bags, the price is $5.65 
@5.70, Montreal. 

In the export market, spring wheat 
flour } man s a and large quanti- 
ties are being sold. It is stated that, al- 
though little business has actually been 
put through based on the present price 
of wheat, most mills have been able to 
make sales at 2s@2s 6d above last week’s 
prices. Quotations now are 42@43s per 
280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, February and first half 
March shipment from seaboard. 

Exporting mills report no inquiry for 
winter wheat flour. Bids are easily 2 
@3s out of line with prices at which 
this flour is offered. No quotations are 
available, as no sales were reported this 
week. , 

MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts is keep- 
ing up, and country mills are finding a 
market at the mill door. The big mills 
are selling bran, in mixed cars with 
flour, at $28 ton, and shorts at $30, bags 
included, while straight cars of either 
are $32@382.50, Montreal freights. Ground 
screenings are selling freely at $24 ton, 
‘car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is fairly plenti- 
ful, and deliveries are being mee freely. 
Mills, however, are not anxious now to 
buy car lot quantities, as the flour is 
not selling readily. They are paying 
$1.15@1.20 bu, in wagonloads. Car lots 
are selling at $1.25@1.30 bu, f.o.b., ship- 
ping points. No. 1 northern is offering 
at $1.53, car lots, all rail delivered, an 
increase of 5c since a week ago. 


CEREALS 


Cereal mills are finding trade dull. 
Competition for any business offering is 
keen. Prices now range $2.60@2.85 per 
90-lb sack for rolled oats, and $2.90@3.15 
for oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks. No quota- 
tions for export are available. Export- 
ers say it is impossible to make sales 
at present. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for all kinds of feeding 
ains is excellent, and prices are higher. 
arge quantities of western oats, Ameri- 
can corn and standard screenings are be- 
ing sold in Ontario. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 63c bu, delivered, Ontario 
points; No. 2 yellow corn, 72c bu, To- 


ronto freights, Canadian funds; standard 
screenin $21 ton, delivered, Ontario 
posing o. 3 Ontario barley, 57@60c 
u, shipping points, according to 
freights; rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 78 
@80c. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


There has been no change made in 
the rate of ocean freight on flour, and 
quotations to Canadian mills remain at 
24c (Canadian funds) per 100 lbs, while 
American mills are getting a rate of 19c 
(American funds). Canadian mills seem 
unable to get redress of this most unjust 
discrimination. On rolled oats the rate 
is 40c per 100 Ibs. 


NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 4% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.53. 

J. E. Anderson, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, is 
visiting the head office of his company 
in Montreal. 

John Inglis, who owned a flour mill 
at Owen Sound, Ont., committed suicide, 
by shooting himself, on Feb. 5. Mr. 
Inglis had been in poor health for some 
time, and had become despondent. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has filed a complaint with the 
Railway Commission protesting against 
the recent advance made in rates for 
out-of-line haul for shipment from Fort 
William and Bay ports. The association 
claims that the rates are entirely unrea- 
sonable, and an undue disadvantage to 
the Ontario miller. 

The Charlottetown Milling Co., Ltd., 
Prince Edward Island, is suing the Ca- 
nadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., for 
$25,000 damages for alleged breach of 
contract. The plaintiff claims that the 
machinery installed in its plant failed to 
produce the guaranteed quantity and 
quality of flour and, as a result, the flour 
mill had to be closed for a year. Half a 
dozen expert witnesses from different 
parts of Canada are to be called. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Feb. 11.—Winter 
wheat flours advanced 25c on Wednes- 
day, as a result of the stronger wheat 
market, bringing prices up to $6@6.25 
bbl for choice grades, car lots, in sec- 
ondhand jute, with second patents at 
$6.25@6.50, and winter wheat patents at 
$7@7.25, in new cotton bags, all deliv- 
ered. The local trade has shown a 
steady growth during the past week. 

Prices for spring wheat grades re- 
main unchanged, but inquiries have been 
much better. Domestic demand con- 
tinues steady, with prices firm at $7.50 
bbl for carloads of first patents, $7 for 
second patents, and $6.80 for” strong 
bakers, jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Little business is being transacted in 
white corn flour, but the price is un- 
aye at $4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered, 

Straight carloads of Manitoba bran 
are quoted at $32.50 ton, and shorts at 
$83, in bags, delivered. Broken lots of 
bran are selling at $28.25, shorts at 
$30.25 and middlings at $82.25, in bags, 
less 25c ton for spot cash. Pure barley 
meal is listed at $88@40, pure grain 
moullie at $38, and feed corn meal at 
$35, in bags, delivered. 

Rolled oats are still quoted at $2.70@ 
2.80 per 90-lb bag. 


EXPORT GRAIN SITUATION 


There has been slight improvement in 
the export grain situation. Offers were 
higher, sales were more numerous, and 
a better feeling prevailed everywhere. 
Ocean space from St. John, N. 


+» Was 





much more eagerly sought by both Ca- 
nadian and -United States dealers and, 
as a result, most of the room available 
for the month has been taken at 3s 3d qr 
for heavy grain and 3s for oats, to the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of 
Dublin and Belfast, which was let at 
3s 9d qr for heavy grain and 3s 6d for 
oats. 

There has been a strengthening of the 
March grain rates for United Kingdom 
ports, while a few contracts for Belfast 
and Dublin for March shipment have 
been made at higher figures. Continental 

uotations are unchanged at 17c per 100 
lbs for heavy grain to Hamburg, and at 
16c for Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

Spot cash grain for immediate delivery 
was quoted Thursday at the following 
rates, in car lots: Canadian western oats, 
64@641,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
and extra No. 1 feed, 63@631,c; No. 1 
feed, 61@6114c; No. 2 feed, 60@601,,c,— 
delivered, with No. 2 American yellow 
corn at 76c, delivered, in Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


Dr. Milton Hersey and Emelien 
Daoust have been appointed members of 
the harbor board to work with Dr. Mac- 
Dougald, the chairman selected for the 
vacancy a couple of weeks ago. Both 
are well-known business leaders of 
Montreal. 

Court action has been instituted by the 
Mile End Milling Co., Ltd., to force E. 
Turgeon, a former manager of that com- 
pany, to vacate the offices he occupied, 
in that capacity, in the Board of Trade 
Building. Mr. Turgeon claims that, as 
he signed the lease for the premises, he 
has the right to occupy them. 

The Corn Exchange of Montreal is 
taking up with the harbor commission 
the question of exclusive berths for grain 
ships. It claims that much time is lost 
each year and heavy bills occasioned by 

assenger liners using the grain berths. 
t would like to have two berths avail- 
able at all times for vessels anxious to 
take on grain. ‘There is also the old 
question of bagging, which, it is said, 
adds greatly to the cost of shipments 
from Montreal, as compared. with New 
York, 

L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Feb. 11.—Flour ad- 
vanced 30c bbl on Thursday, due to ris- 
ing cost of wheat and improving de- 
mand for export. Mills have no stocks 
of flour on hand, while orders being 
booked are sufficient to keep them busy. 
The most cheering feature of the week 
was a decidedly better volume of sales 
for export. This put new heart into the 
market. At present price level of $7.30 


bbl, top patent flour is still out of line 
with and below the relative value of 
wheat. Before the reductions of mid- 


January, tops were selling at today’s 
price of $7.30 bbl, while cash No. 1 
northern wheat was selling at $1.15 bbl, 
as against $1.28 now. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7.30 bbl, seconds $6.70, first 
clears $6.10, jute, mixed cars, delivered 
at any point between Fort William and 
the western boundary of Manitoba. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively to 
$7.60 for top patents at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 


$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.80. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is good, and mills are selling 
all they produce in local and near-by 
markets. Only an occasional lot is 
available for shipment east. Despite the 
increasing cost of wheat, mills have hot 


raised the price of millfeed. Western 
farmers are getting their bran and shorts 
at the lowest cost of any buyers in 
Canada. Today’s prices: bran $19 ton. 
shorts $21, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

WHEAT 


Winnipeg has had a strong week. The 
market is rising steadily, due to demand 
for export and from our own and 
American millers. During the last few 
days further heavy sales of flour for 
export have = the big milling com- 
poumee more actively into the market. 
nspections for the week averaged 202 
cars per day. Daily closing prices for 
No. 1 northern for the week: 

-——Futures—. 


Cas May July 
a, ae BTL $1.23 $1.22% $1.18} 
mn Sw chace tae 1.23% 1,23 1.19% 
eS rer 1.25% 1.25% 1.22% 
on, ee, es 1.25% 1.24% 1.21% 
we séebades’ 1.28 1.26% 1.23% 
WO BS ccc yeces 1.28% 1.27% 1.23% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is small, and competition 
keen. Exporting is almost at a stand- 
still. Rolled oats are selling at $2.50@ 
2.75, in 80-lb bags, and oatmeal at $3@ 
3.25 per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The market for oats had one of the 
best weeks of the year. Demand was 
better, and prices rose steadily. The 
gain for week was about 214c bu. Barley 
shared in the general firmness by ad- 
vancing 354c bu. Rye gained 834c bu 
and flaxseed 173,c, during the week. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 477%,¢ bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 653,¢c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.0134,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. : 

RYE PRODUCTS 


The market is somewhat improved. 
Buyers are more numerous, and prices 
are 50c higher in sympathy with the 
grain. Best patent flour is sélling at 
$7 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium, $5.80; 
dark, $4.50; rye meal, $4.50,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE CHANGE 


The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., has been a prominent fac- 
tor in the Winnipeg grain trade for 
many years. Its manager, George Fish- 
er, who opened the original Winnipeg 
office in the old Grain Exchange Build- 
ing on Princess Street, has filled every 
office the Grain Exchange has to offer, 
and has been an active citizen of Winni- 
peg throughout all the period of his 
residence here. Mr. Fisher is now re- 
tiring, with the intention of spending a 
period in the offices of his company in 
Scotland. He has been making prepara- 
tions to this end for some months. 

His successor, J. G. Alexander, ar- 
rived in Winnipeg from Glasgow on Feb. 
6, and is now established here. He comes 
to Canada with the best wishes of his 
old associates in the co-operative service 
in Scotland, and was given many splen- 
did testimonials of regard for his public 
and private services in the homeland on 
the occasion of his leaving for Canada. 


NOTES 
Charles Whelpley, manager Western 
Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
died at his home in this city on Feb. 8, 
of ee He left a widow and one 
child. 


F. R McKenzie, who is now a member 
of the staff of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., machin- 
ery agent, Winnipeg, is confined to his 
home by a severe illness. The latest in- 
formation is that he is improving. 

The Coronation (Sask.) Milling Co. is 
planning a 50-bbl mill.to be ready for 
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inding some time during the summer. 
The machine is under order, and the 


building will be erected in the spring. 
C. E. Austin, general manager Inter- 
provincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 


was in Winnipeg this week. His mills 
are fairly busy, and Mr. Austin takes a 
hopeful view of. the outlook for the re- 
mainder of this crop year. 

R. Hara, manager of -the Seattle de- 
partment of Mitsui & Co., Ltd., visited 
Winnipeg on Wednesday in the interest 
of his company. He is making a study 
of the grain trade of western Canada, 
with a view to possible developments on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Anglo-Canadian Grain Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has absorbed the Saskatoon 
(Sask.) Grain Co., Ltd., and will operate 
that concern as a branch. Other branch 
offices are located at Regina and Edmon- 
ton. The parent company is largely 
British in its ownership. 

James L. Patterson, manager McNab 
Flour Mills, Ltd., was unable to attend 
the millers’ meeting in Winnipeg this 
week, owing to an attack of influenza. 
He intended being here, as he is an en- 
thusiastic believer in the benefits to be 
derived from association work. 

T. A. Crerar, M. P., president United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, is hav- 
ing a brief vacation prior to the openin 
of the new federal parliament, of whic 
he is a member. Mr. Crerar’s duties in 
the coming session will be particularly 
heavy, as he is leader of the agrarian 
party, one of the controlling factors in 
the house. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, has spent 
most of this week in Winnipeg in con- 
nection with the meeting of western mill- 
ers held on Feb. 8. Mr. Cornell is a 
native of Manitoba, and has a wide cir- 
cle of friends in Winnipeg and other 
centers of this province. Consequently, 
he is kept busy when visiting here. 

All persons interested in transporta- 
tion of western farm products are mak- 
ing a study of the possibilities of the 
Vancouver route as an outlet for ex- 
ports to Great Britain and European 
countries, This matter is cropping up in 
fresh discussions every week, and men 
in the trade are giving it special consid- 
eration. Doubtless the western route will 
develop more or less steadily, and will 
perform a valuable service for farmers 
who are raising grain on the prairies. 

There is a growing feeling in western 
Canada that the new Canadian Parlia- 
ment, which holds its first session early 
in March, will be obliged by public con- 
siderations to deal with the general de- 
mand for lower freight rates on western 
farm products and other essential com- 
modities in the industrial life of this 
country. Members of the government 
and representatives of the constituencies 
most interested are being deluged with 
resolutions and demands to this effect. 

Creditors of the Adanac Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, lost their \suit against 
the lnpatal | ank of Canada for re- 
covery of proceeds of certain bills of 
lading for grain that had been hypothe- 
cated to the bank for loans to the com- 
pany mentioned. Manitoba courts take 
the view that the bank’s advances on 
bills of lading placed it in a position of 
preferred creditor and that even the 
shippers of grain could not deprive the 
bank of its right to apply these funds 
on loans of the nature described. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. machinery agent, 
Winnipeg, 2 a good mon | demand 
for power equipment and machinery re- 
pairs in western Canada. .Very little 
business is being done in flour mill equip- 
ment. All its other lines are showing a 
satisfactory volume of sales. This firm 
represents Vickers, Lid., in western Can- 
ada, and is doing quite a business in the 
various products of that concern. In 
the way of milling work it is at present 
installing a plant at Steinbach, Man., 
for P. T. Barkman & Sons. The capac- 
ity of this mill will be 125 bbls. 

A. H. Barey. 





Construction of new merchant tonnage 
in all countries of the world has now 
shrunk to approximately pre-war pro- 
portions, according to a statement is- 
sued by Lloyd’s register of shipping, giv- 
ing statistics of ship tonnage under way ~ 
on Jan. 1, 1922. 
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A better tone generally prevailed in 
the flour market this week, and values 
were stronger. The lower grades, how- 
ever, continued more actively in demand 
than patents, largely attributable to the 
excellent export Ganend for the former 

ades. 

In addition to the continuance of the 
general demand for clears from foreign 
sources, a number of sales of round lots 
were made to the Continent. While 
prices of flour going into the export 
trade are still a matter of chief concern 
to the buyers, the demand of the last 
few weeks has strengthened quotations 
to a fairly satisfactory point. 

While the volume of domestic business 
is somewhat larger than it was in 1921, 
there is no surety of its permanency. 
The trade, for the most part, is buying 
only as necessity demands, despite the 
fact that the strength in the wheat mar- 
ket of late has been quite advantageous 
to the buyer’s side of the market. 

Interior mills located in the St. Louis 
territory, doing business in their imme- 
diate vicinity and the South, report a 
fair demand for quick shipment this 
week. The mills attribute this improve- 
ment to the stronger wheat prices. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.25@7.55 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.75@7.25, first clear $4.30@4.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.90, straight 
$6.10@6.40, first clear $4.25@4.75; soft 
winter short patent $6.40@6.60, straight 
$6@6.25, first clear $4.20@4.60. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation here is appre- 
ciably stronger this week, prices reflect- 
ing the increased strength in demand, 
which is well distributed over a wide 
territory. The prediction of some inter- 
ests that even an indication of improve- 
ment in the milling situation would pre- 
cipitate a decline in millfeed quotations 
has proven false, and there is no indica- 
tion of a break in this market. Hard 
winter bran is quoted at $25@25.50 ton, 
soft winter bran at $25.50@26, and gray 
shorts at $27@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
i. Arr 24,200 48 
OE rrr Tree: 29,000 57 
TT TT Pere 18,400 36 
PwWO VOOTS BHO oocccccvcces 27,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRs WOO 6 cep sevssccsece 37,100 48 
Se CE n6ccrakdesdocdaet 39,600 57 
TE EE Shae cv deascveces 26,600 34 
TWO FORTS HO 2. ov ccvecivc 52,800 69 


NOTES 


H. L. Graham, Jr., manager of the 
Graham Mill & Grain Co., Wamego, 
Kansas, is calling on trade in St. Louis 
today. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.30 
@1.40, cream meal $1.40@1.50, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. 

G. E. McKinley, Springfield, Mo., rep- 
resentative in that territory for the K. 
B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis on Saturday. 

Two fines were assessed this week by 
City Judge Homer for violation of the 


“PAL.MKING” 


th | 


recently enacted city ordinance prohib- 
iting the sale of bread after 9 a.m. on 
Sundays. 

Carl De Busmann, 32 years old, treas- 
urer of the Brueckmann Cooperage Co., 
died, Feb. 9, from injuries received when 
an automobile he was driving crashed 
into a street car. 

A. J. Rogers, seeing Sear of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianap- 
olis, was the principal speaker before 
the St. Louis Advertising Club, Tues- 
day, at the Statler Hotel. 

A fire which is thought to have started 
in the bearing of an overheated machine 
resulted in damage estimated at $8,000 
at the grain elevator of the Paule 
Schmidt Supply Co., St. Louis, Feb. 10. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 


white patent flour, $5.40@5.50; medium, ° 


$5@5.10; straight, $4.80@4.90; pure 
dark, $8.80@3.90; rye meal, $4.55@4.65. 

D. L. Boyer, secretary of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers’ Association and interested 
in the organization of the new Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association of Missouri, 
was in St. Louis, Monday. He stated 
that the first regular convention of the 
new milling association will be held at 
the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, April 18. 

Improvements at New Orleans for 
handling freight on the Mississippi- 
Warrior River barge line were announced 
this week by J. P. Higgins, executive 
assistant to the federal manager at St. 
Louis. This, it is understood, will have 
the same result as an increase of 25 per 
cent in the cargo carrying equipment of 
the line. 

The quarterly meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Carbondale, Wednesday. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to confer 
with the bakers’ union relative to a new 
wage scale, the present one expiring May 
1. This committee will report at a spe- 
cial meeting of the association at Car- 
bondale, March 29. 

Announcement was made this week of 
the formation of the Martin-Knowlton 
Grain Co. to take over the business for- 
merly operated in St. Louis by the Goffe 
& Carkener Co., Kansas City. George 
C. Martin, Jr., and Paul C. Knowlton, 
both members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, were formerly con- 
nected with the Goffe & Carkener Co. 


The annual dinner and installation of 
officers of the Traffic Club of St. Louis 
was held Tuesday evening at the Statler 
Hotel. The officers installed are: S. S. 
Butler, president; John C. Iselin, first 
vice president; O. Van Brunt, second 
vice president; C. W. Clarke, third vice 

resident; B. H. Daily, fourth vice presi- 
Seats H. C. Mitchell, fifth vice presi- 
dent; Sherman E. Wilson, secretary; 
George S. Siddons, treasurer. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 11.—With the 
advance in the wheat market, flour prices 
have been held firm by the majority of 
mills, but bakers are not willing to 
book on the present market. lour 
merchants are also unwilling to book 
quantities. They consider this a difficult 
year to make a guess as to the probable 
outcome of the wheat crop, as what 
looks bad now may turn out better a 
little later. 

Flour prices as quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat flour, 95 per cent $8@8.25, short 
patents $8.30@8.75; hard winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $6.20@6.75, short pat- 
ents $7.50@8, fancy clears $4.90@5.30; 
soft winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.60@6.80, short patents $6.90@ 
7.30, fancy clears $5@5.40. 


715 


Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 whité, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.50. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.70; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export, 231 cars; corn, export 1,336, local 
82; oats, local, 81; rye, export, 12; bar- 
ley, export, 3. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: corn, 205,714 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,353,000 
bus; corn, 1,157,000; oats, 7,000; barley, 
68,000; rye, 78,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





COMMUNISTIC AGENCIES 


Secretary Hoover Thus Describes More Than 
200 Russian Relief Organizations 
Operating in United States 


More than 200 Russian relief organiza- 
tions operating in this.country are de- 
scribed as “frankly communistic commit- 
tees” by Secretary Hoover, in a report 
to President Harding, which was made 
public yesterday, and which discusses the 
general status of efforts to combat 
famine in Soviet Russia. 

The report, which was submitted in 
response to an inquiry from the Presi- 
dent, divides the relief organizations in- 
to groups and declares that the Ameri- 
can federated Russian famine relief 
commission of New York, acting as pur- 
chasing agent, has apparently obtained 
about $350,000 in cash and some $200,000 
in supplies from organizations connected 
with the Soviet government operating in 
New York, Chicago and other American 





- and Canadian cities. 


“One group of these committees,” Mr. 
Hoover said, “comprising the Friends of 
Soviet Russia, the Soviet Russian Medi- 
cal Relief Society, the Technical Aid to 
Soviet Russia, and some 200 affiliated or- 
ganizations whose activities are under 
the general direction of Dr. Jacob Hart- 
man, are frankly communistic commit- 
tees appealing to the communistic and 
socialistic sections of the United States 
and sending their supplies to the com- 
munistic authorities in Russia. 

“Another group of committees is af- 
filiated with the same purchasing agency 
and centers around the Russian Red 
Cross, whose directing head in the Unit- 
ed States is Doctor Dubrowsky, an agent 
of the Soviet government. The Russian 
Red Cross inside Russia is a reconstruc- 
tion of the pre-war Russian organization 
under the general control of the Soviet 
government and has been recognized by 
the International Red Cross at Geneva.” 

As distinct from the organizations con- 
nected with the Soviet government, Mr. 
Hoover listed the committees whose 
contributions were distributed through 
the American Relif Administration, ap- 
pointed by President Harding to dis- 
tribute the congressional appropriation, 
as follows: the American Red Cross, 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
Volga Valley Society, the Federated 
Council of Churches, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee. 

Contributions from these organiza- 
tions, together with the congressional ap- 
propriations, and gold furnished by the 
Soviet government, Mr. Hoover said, 
had given the American Relief Adminis- 
tration resources totaling $52,599,700, 
while the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) and the Russian 
Famine Fund of New York, which is co- 
ordinate with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, had _ resources totaling 
about $1,000,000. Mr. Hoover named the 
Near East Relief Committee with those 
operating along the lines of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, and estimat- 
ed its expenditures as considerable. 

Thus far, Mr. Hoover reported, the 
American Relief Administration had 
shipped 160,000 tons of supplies to So- 
viet Russia, and during Selvesry about 
150,000 tons would be dispatched. The 
administration’s resources, he estimated, 
would permit the shipment of approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons to be of use before 
the Russian harvest about the end of 


May. 
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The stiff advance in the market the 
last two weeks might seem to have been 
sufficient to scare out buyers and to place 
an effective interdiction against further 
business, at least temporarily. Such has 
not been the case, although the advance 
has checked buying somewhat. Millers 
report a fair amount of business. This 
is cited as further evidence that flour 
stocks are light and that buying is due 
to depleted supplies. 

The disposition to buy from hand to 
mouth has been evidenced from many 
quarters for months, not merely to avoid 
a repetition of the disastrous losses of 
last year, but because of the economic 
situation, the wide unemployment and 
the absence of funds. Bankers have en- 
couraged and insisted upon a hand-to- 
mouth policy, and discouraged forward 
commitments. No doubt individual con- 
sumers generally have followed a simi- 
lar policy. The result is a healthy situa- 
tion, and an encouraging one for the 
milling industry. 

Another reason why mills have sold 
some flour this week is that flour prices 
have not reflected the full advance in 
wheat. Where millers have had some 
long stocks of unhedged wheat, they have 
given the trade the advantage of part 
of the advance. Naturally, this tends to 
hold down the level of flour prices. Nev- 
ertheless, prices are more firmly main- 
tained by mills than a short time ago; 
the cutting is not so general. 

Selling flour on the breaks, and buying 
and hedging wheat on the bulges, is the 
way one miller characterizes what seems 
to be the outstanding and unavoidable 
feature of the business now being done. 
Many millers who were long on wheat 
on the advance are not disposed to add 
to their line, but are hedging present 
purchases. This shows their attitude 
toward the advance; they are taking no 
chances. The movement of wheat has 
been considerably stimulated by this ad- 
vance, and there now seems to be plenty 
of it for present milling requirements. 

One of the mills represented at Toledo 
made export sales this week. This mill 
is now being run at full capacity. The 
fact that some flour is being bought for 
export is regarded as significant. It is 
all for February seaboard shipment, and 
may indicate short supplies abroad. Im- 
provement in exchange has no doubt been 
a big factor with United Kingdom buy- 
ing. Pennsylvania straights have been 
available as low as $5.50, jute, New 
York, and Ohio mills have not been able 
to meet these prices. Less has been 
heard recently of competition by the 
Pacific northwestern mills. 

Business seems to be on a _ healthy 
basis. Probably few mills have much 
flour booked for delivery later than 30 
days. Many buyers want immediate 
shipment, prompt at the latest. Orders 
are not large; a few lots of 1,000 or 
2,000 bbls from larger buyers, but the 
great majority for smaller amounts. 
Even biscuit and cracker manufacturers 
have not been anticipating their wants 
far ahead, and are obliged to keep com- 
ing back into the market. This should 
contribute strength and confidence to the 
situation, and have a stabilizing influ- 


ence. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.301, 
for No. 2 red wheat, Feb. 10, Toledo 
rate points, compared with $1.26 a week 
ago. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was quoted nominally at $6.50@6.55, 
compared with $6.25@6.40 a week ago; 
local springs $7.60@7.80, and local Kan- 


sas $7.25, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran, mixed feed and mid- 
dlings were all held at the same range, 
$28@29, in 100’s. 

In the last two weeks there has been 
an increase in the bid price for No. 2 
red wheat of 11%,c, from $1.19 to 
$1.30; at the same time the price of 
standard soft wheat patent flour has 
advanced from $5.85 to $6.50. These are 
nominal quotations, following the mar- 
ket, but actual sales have been made at 
lower prices. Since early in January the 
bid price for wheat has increased nearly 
20c, and the price of flour 75c. 

The position of feed has been well 
sustained; it has not shown any material 
advance, but has ruled steady. Millers 
say that they are having no trouble in 
selling all the feed they can make. There 
has been some improvement in the posi- 


‘tion of middlings; there was a tendency 


for it to sell below bran, but now it is 
selling at the same price. The weather is 
mild, and an early spring is indicated. 
Feed prices are likely to be affected 
somewhat by weather conditions, and an 
early spring would probably be bearish. 

The fact that people are living eco- 
nomically is reflected in a demand for 
some of the lower grades of flour. For 
instance, recently, there has been an in- 
crease and renewal in the call for clears. 
This office is in receipt of a telegram 
this morning from a Charleston broker 
asking for the names of mills in a posi- 
tion to supply several cars soft winter 
wheat clear flour in jutes, for shipment 
either prompt or in 30 or 60 days. This 
may be intended for export, but the do- 
mestic demand for clears is also better. 
Many mills are sold up on that grade, 
and have none to offer. The price that 
the market affords on flour constitutes 
a temptation for mills to lengthen out 
their extraction somewhat, in order to 
meet competition. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
TIE oo 6. 65. voce ctseanee 24,850 52 
Be WEE 00s tee reccserves 18,300 38 
(. Sf Pere 21,400 44% 
Wwe. FERNS OOD lec ccccsces 18,700 39 
TOO PORTS GO occ ccccccce 13,350 28% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 
No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 20 132,160 58,591 44 

Last week ...... 24 137,910 65,237 47 

Year G80 ...cc0. 23 129,900 52,058 40 

Two years ago... 7 67,200 26,400 39 
NOTES 


Ice was broken by tugs in the Maumee 
River at Toledo, Feb. 10, to permit the 
moving of two boats containing 400,000 
bus wheat to the elevator of Rosenbaum 
Bros., to be loaded for shipment east for 
export. 

It is reported that the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati, recently pur- 
chased 8,000 bbls flour from the Security 
Flour Mills Co. Abilene, Kansas, 
through its Ohio representative, Edward 
Stone. This is the largest single sale 
recently reported. 

E. M. Sullivan, representing the Hor- 
mel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., was in 
Toledo this week. Mr. Sullivan will be 
remembered as having been connected in 
the past with the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., and the Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis. 


At the annual meeting of the Colum- 


bus Flour Club, at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 4, the following 
officers were re-elected: Harry B. Apple, 
nary ie J. T. McIntosh, vice presi- 
ent; W. H. Holaday, secretary; Hugh 
D. Smith, treasurer. The club is in a 
prosperous condition, with interest and 
attendance well maintained. 

Among flour salesmen and mill repre- 
sentatives in Toledo this week were E. 
H. Bicknell and P. J. McKinney, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; F. P. 
Fisher, manager Cleveland office South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
W. H. Holaday, Holaday & McIntosh, 
brokers, Columbus: Ohio; W. F. Steele, 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; O. B. 
Grosvenor, Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Salina, Kansas; C. S. Jeffries, man- 
ager Cleveland office Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co.,~Minneapolis; W. 
D. Holloway, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; J. J. McCarthy, 
ggg | the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, in Detroit. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Feb. 11.—Buying 
of flour from mills in Indiana was more 
free this week than for a long time. 
Higher prices, resulting from advances 
in wheat, spurred up the trade consider- 
ably, although sales were not accom- 
plished without effort. Jobbers, bakers 
and retailers still are cautious. 

Nevertheless, more optimism has been 
apparent in the last few days. The best 
available figures on the world’s supply of 
breadstuff grains.have caused more than 
one miller to believe that the low point 
in prices has been reached for the pres- 
ent crop year, and that more activity 
may be expected from now on. Sta- 
tionary or advancing quotations may 
a be expected to result in flour 
buyers taking hold better and with more 
assurance. 

One of the large Hoosier millers was 
in the Indianapolis market this week, 
seeking fairly large quantities of wheat 
of good milling quality. Few millers 
have large stocks on hand, the situation 
in milling not having been conducive to 
accumulations. Wheat movements in this 
territory have been light for several 
weeks, and reports as to how much still 
remains in the hands of Indiana farmers 
are rather indefinite. 

Flour quotations show a strong under- 
tone, and are firm, with no changes from 
the level of last week. Soft winter pat- 
ents, standard to short, were quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $6.25@7.25 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis; 
hard winter patents, standard to short, 
$6.50@7.50; spring patents, $6.75@7.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
9,290 41 


;  . Peer ree ree 
BOE THES cocccceceveseues 8,516 37 
(2 ere 6,780 30 
re Bee GD 6c bc vakivwes 10,677 47 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
WO L% dea 648 0.053 80048 270,000 3,000 
Sr re Tee 862,000 197,000 
CE «hd tentettetahed ses 208,000 122,000 
Hides i ook Rae Ne be Ree 1,400 = a cesce 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Feb, 11, 1922.. 194,000 410,000 374,000 
Feb, 12, 1921.. 109,570 533,580 377,060 .... 
Feb, 14, 1920.. 476,510 245,770 73,750 65,400 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn products continues 
fair, but buying is in small quantities. 
Quotations are up 5c per 100 lbs, com- 
pared with last week. Grits are quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $1.65 per 
100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal 
at $1.60, hominy at $1.70, hominy flakes 
at $2.55, cerealine at $2.25 and corn flour 
at $1.75. 

NOTES 

Clarence E. Holzhouse has bought the 
plant of the Napoleon (Ind.) Milling 
Co. from Louis H. Heimsath. 

The Farmers’ Hominy Mill, Seymour, 
Ind., will dissolve as a corporation. The 
property recently was sold to a grain 
growers’ co-operative organization. 

Need for grain cars on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has caused that system 
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to increase the working schedule of its 
shops at Fort Wayne from 37 to 48 
hours a week. 


Benjamin F. Heniken, 40 years old, a 
federal grain inspector who was widely 
known in southern Indiana, fell dead re- 
cently at Grayville, Ill. where he had 
been called by the illness of a brother. 


The petition of the Indiana Trust Co., 
of Indianapolis, to sell the interest of 
George H. Lewis in the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., has beeu grant- 
ed by the Dearborn circuit court. Mr. 
Lewis died several months ago. 


Lewis H. Marr has been elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus (Ind.) Grain 
Growers’ Corporation. A new elevator 
is to be constructed, one leased, or ar- 
rangements made with one of the pres- 
ent elevators to handle the grain of the 
organization. 


Funeral services were held at Terre 
Haute this week for Edward A. Kief- 
ner, 53 years old, for many years a resi- 
dent of that city, who died Thursday at 
Evansville, where he was manager of a 
branch of the Miller-Parrott Baking Co. 
His wife and two daughters survive. 


Millfeed is in good demand, with prices 
higher than a week. ago. Wheat feeds 
generally are up $1, and corn feeds 50c. 
Bran is quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $27.50@28 ton, sacked, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis; mixed feed, $27.50@29; mid- 
dlings, $380.50@31; hominy feed, $23, 
bulk, and $24.50, sacked. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Feb. 11.—Millers re- 
port an improved demand, with many 
inquiries. Foreign inquiry is improving, 
and sales are at good figures. Jobbers 
as well as brokers are taking a larger 
interest in the market because of low 
stocks and the advance in wheat. Wheat 
at mills in Evansville is bringing $1.30, 
while primary markets are charging 
$1.35. With the better feeling and de- 
mand that has sprung up, millers are 
running nearly full time to meet re- 
quirements, and, should the demand be 
sustained, production is expected to be 
around normal soon. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, in 
carload lots: best patent, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, $7.60@8; straights, $6.25@7.20; 
first clears, bulk, $4.50@4.75; second 
clears, bulk, $3.75@4.25.  - 

Demand for millfeed continues strong 
at good prices. Quotations: bran, $27 


‘@28; ‘mixed feed, $28@29; shorts, $29. 


NOTES 


Edgar Igleheart is in Chicago in the 
interest of the Igleheart Bros. mill. 


B. M. Felders, southern representative 
of the Phoenix flour mills, is in the 
South Highland Hospital at Birming- 





ham, Ala. 
W. W. Ross. 
NASHVILLE 
NasHvittE, Tenn., Feb. 11.— The 


Southeast has taken a fair amount of 
flour the past week. There is apparent- 
ly, however, very little anticipation of 
needs, sales being largely of minimum 
car lots for quick shipment. The volume 
of business has been somewhat better 
than for the previous week. Some signs 
are noted of a let up in demand, buyers 
not being willing to pay the high prices 
mills are being compelled to ask on 
account of the advance of wheat. 

Only a few of the mills have advanced 
prices to a full parity with the higher 
cost of wheat. There appears to be a 
disposition on the part of many to un- 
load surplus stocks in the shape of flour, 
even if it must be done at some conces- 
sion. Prices at the close of the week 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8@ 
8.50; standard or regular patent, $7.10 
@7.60; straight patent, $6.50@7; first 
clears, $5.25@5.50. 

Minrfesota and Kansas flours are 
stronger in sympathy with wheat, with 
moderate demand. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50; hard winter wheat patent, 
$7 @7.50. 

Mills have been fairly. good purchasers 
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of wheat to cover increased sales of 
flour. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quot- 
ed at $1.45 bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation maintains a 
good tone, there being no difficulty in 
selling the output. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-Ilb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $25@26; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $27@29. 

Corn meal continues in light demand, 
and a shade higher. Prices: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted meal, $1.25 
@1.30. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 202,530 119,058 68.8 
Last week ....... 203,040 122,892 60.5 
Year ago ......-- 177,630 83,752 47.1 
Two years ago.... 232,230 154,965 66.7 


Three years ago.. 179,340 57,246 31.9 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb, 11 Feb, 4 
Whee, GOOD 2. cccccsevien. 44,300 32,000 
Wheat, BU ccccescscces 210,000 221,000 
COFm, BUM cccccccccesees 57,000 48,000 
Cate, BOB .csecsscencecs 493,000 480,000 


NOTES 


W. S. Ansley is perfecting plans to 
establish a feed mill at Decatur, Ga. 

Fire recently destroyed the feed and 
grist mill of John K. Kimbrough, Sparta, 
Ga., causing a loss of $5,000. 

Fire recently destroyed the White mill, 
Fayetteville, Ark., owned by C. L. Pyle, 
causing loss estimated at $18,000; partly 
insured. 


E. R. Gardner, for a number of years. 


hay and grain inspector of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange, has resigned, to 
enter the brokerage business under the 
style of E. R. Gardner & Co. 

The Holt Milling Co., of Nashville, 
with $20,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by W. P. Holt, Dan E. Mc- 
Gugin, and E. P., Margaret V. and D. 
C. Seales. The company will continue 
the business acquired some time ago. 


W. F. Denman, of Atlanta, has formed 
a connection with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, of Kansas City, and 
will look after that company’s interests 
in Alabama, with headquarters in At- 
lanta. , 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, will go 
to Jackson, Miss., next week to protest 
before a legislative committee against a 
bill fixing the standard and regulating 
sales of selfrising flour in Mississippi. 
The selfrising flour consumption has be- 
come a large part of the business in the 
Southeast. . 
Joun Lerrer. 


ALABAMA ~* 


Mosire, Axa., Feb. 11.—Improvement 
in grain market conditions is noted this 
week, ‘with a larger volume of movement 
both to domestic and foreign consumers. 
Cessation of the rains that had held 
farmers home for 10 days or more en- 
abled them to go to town the early part 
of this week, and they laid in supplies 
which were badly needed. Improved 
road conditions also enabled merchants 
to make deliveries that had been held 
back. Local wholesalers report better 
business this week than in any former 
week this year; compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1921, the improve- 
ment is very decided. 

Prices have fluctuated, but today stand 
about the same as a week ago, with best 
patent flour at around $8.80 bbl, No. 1 
white corn 75c bu. 

With three ships carrying mixed flour 
and grain cargoes going out during the 
week, the shipments to foreign countries 
were the largest for several months, 
totaling 15,804 bbls flour, 13,200 bus corn, 
1,750 bus oats and 700 sacks wheat feed. 

Of the flour, Havana took 2,225 bbls, 
Cardenas 950, Caibarien 700, Cienfuegos 
2,193, Puerto Tarafa 714, Partelillo 255, 
Port au Prince 5,959, Portvou 100, Point- 
a-Pitre 700, San Juan 204, Ponce 1,071, 
and Belize 733. Of the corn shipments 
10,400 bus went to Havana, 1,000 to 
Cardenas, 1,000 to Caibarien, and 800 to 
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Neuvitas. Havana took the 700 sacks 

of wheat feed, and Santiago the 1,750 

bus oats. W. J. Botes. 
VIRGINIA 


Norroik, Va., Feb. 11.—The continued 
strength of the wheat market has caused 
more activity among flour buyers in this 
section than has been seen for several 
months. While they do not take kindly 
to the advanced quotations, they appear 
to realize that wheat has too strong a 
position to warrant any belief in lower 
prices before the advent of the new crop. 
The mills have advanced their quotations 
and are holding them firmly, with winter 
wheat patents at $7@7.25 and standard 
patents at $6.75@7, with no demand for 
clears and lower grades. Kansas hard 
wheat patents are quoted at $7.90@8.25, 
straights at $7.40@7.75, northwestern 
spring wheat patents at $8.25@8.50, with 
advertised brands 50@75c more. 

In spite of the advances in flour prices, 
millfeed has been increased $2@3 ton. 
Standard bran is quoted at $31@82, 
standard middlings at $31@32, and flour 
middlings at $32@34. 

Josepu A. Leste. 





ARABLE LANDS IN POLAND 

The total area of arable lands in Po- 
land is approximately 42,000,000 acres, ac- 
cording to information recently obtained 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture from the central statistical bu- 
reau of Poland. The total area of Po- 
land is estimated to be approximately 
95,000,000 acres, or 148,437 square miles, 
slightly less than the combined areas of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. 

The total average acreage sown to 
wheat, rye, oats, barley aand potatoes 
for the three years, 1911-13, was ap- 
proximately 31,166,000 acres in the terri- 
tory now included within the Polish 
boundaries, while in 1921 the total acre- 
age in these crops was 22,863,000, or a 
decline of 26 per cent. 

The average yields of grain reported 
for 1921 by the central bureau are not 
far below those for 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
As the fertility of the soil has been 
greatly reduced, due to the lack of suf- 
ficient fertilizer since 1913, it is quite 
possible that the yields reported for 1921 
for grain are somewhat high. 

The Polish official estimates show that 
most of the decline in area under cultiva- 
tion has occurred in the eastern districts 
bordering Russia which were invaded 
and overrun by the Bolsheviks in 1920. 
The cultivated area in this section is 
fully 50 per cent below pre-war figures. 
In 1920 it was less than one third of the 
pre-war area. 

It is estimated by officials and others 
familiar with conditions that with con- 
tinuous peace in these eastern provinces, 
it will require from four to ten years 
to bring the area back to a pre-war basis. 
In the other districts of Poland, includ- 
ing Galicia and Posen, the area under 
cultivation is still from 15 to 20 per cent 
below pre-war; in 1922 it will probably 
approach the pre-war area. 

The estimated per capita consumption 
of bread grains in Poland is still much 
below pre-war, being estimated for the 
year at from six to seven bushels, com- 
pared with a pre-war consumption of 10 
to 12. 

Estimates of the exportable surplus 
from the 1921 crop of bread grains range 
from 50,000 to 300,000 tons. The War- 
saw syndicate, a co-operative enterprise, 
obtained a permit to export 50,000 tons 
of rye and barley, to be exchanged for 
fertilizer and farm implements. 

It is the opinion of some well-informed 
men, however, that before the next har- 
vest Poland will need to import consid- 
erably more grain than she has planned 
to export. The lack of warehouse and 
storage space makes it almost impossible 
to determine the surplus accurately. 
When the pre-war production is reached, 
Poland will have a considerable surplus 
of grain for export, variously estimated 
at te 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons a year. 


JAPANESE RICE CROP SMALL 

Wasnineoton, D. C., Feb. 11.—The lat- 
est estimate for the 1921 Japanese rice 
crop places the yield at about 276,000,000 
bus, compared with 325,000,000 realized 
from the 1920 crop. This estimate, origi- 
nating in official sources, is smaller than 
that made in the latter part of last No- 
vember by 2,500,000 bus. 

Joun Marrinan. 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 11.—One of the 
most encouraging developments of the 
present situation has been the generally 
higher quotations prevailing for foreign 
exchange. Continued rise in the rate for 
London exchange is believed to be in 
direct response to the genuinely better 
conditions which prevail abroad. Inas- 
much as the commercial and financial 
markets were heavily depressed last year 
by the sensational decline in foreign ex- 
change rates, it is natural that there 
should be a reverse movement because 
of the pronounced recovery. 

It is hoped that this will continue, and 
become much more of an influence in the 
general situation. The New York rate 
for London exchange has come to be an 
immensely influential factor, and there is 
no doubt that sustained recovery in the 
foreign exchange market will be of great 
influence in promoting thoroughgoing 
improvement in the United States. 


IMPORTANT INFLUENCES 


Another suggestive change has been 
the encouraging advance in the price of 
May wheat. This points directly to in- 
creased buying power by the farming 
classes and, consequently, to a broader 
recovery in general business. Unusual 
interest is being shown in the position of 
the farmer and in the efforts of the so- 
called farmers’ “bloc” in the Senate to 
hold up business and force the country 
to do what the soil tillers ask. It is felt 
that, while a movement of this kind is in 
many respects detrimental, the action 
in this instance was quite natural, be- 
cause of the tremendous hardships which 
the farmers have experienced as a con- 
sequence of the sensational decline in 
farm products. 

There is no doubt that more will be 
heard of the farmers’ influence in poli- 
tics, but some way must be found to 
bring about more thorough co-operation 
in the effort to give the American people 
the legislation which is best for all of 
them, instead of that which appeals 
strongly to a special class. 


HUGE BOND BUYING 


Wall Street is witnessing some spec- 
tacular feats in public bond buying. 
Scarcely any one realized the potentiali- 
ties of the bond market. Its buying 
power is enormous and, instead of con- 
tracting, it seems to be growing from 
month to month. As soon as it was 
announced this week that the Treasury 
had called in the Victory 3%, per cent 
notes as of June 15 next, there was 
heavy shifting by holders of those se- 
curities to other tax exempt issues. This 
caused excitement, and forced some 
quick changes in the effort to prevent the 
loss of income which might result from 
letting any time elapse between the two 
operations. 

An interesting development was the 
large buying of Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds, which had just been offered by a 
bank syndicate. Besides this issue, which 
was pretty well absorbed, there was 
broad buying of other bonds both in the 
tax exempt class and in the railroad list. 
A good many of the foreign government 
issues have béen helped by the rise in 
foreign exchange rates, and by the gen- 
eral feeling that European conditions are 
improving and that the United States is 
headed for better things. 

The situation in this respect recalls the 
active bond ee ty of other years, when 
the general public returned to the mar- 
ket after a period of prolonged depres- 
sion. The outlook at the moment is 
promising, and the indications are that 
1922 will develop into a great bond buy- 
ing year. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK 


A recent survey by the New York 
State Association of Real Estate Boards 


showed that in 33 out of 39 cities in 
that state an acute shortage existed in 
the supply of houses valued at from 
$3,500 to $9,000. Some effort will un- 
questionably be made to supply this 
need, which is believed to be common to 
the whole nation. There are important 
building projects under way in various 
cities, but the demand is still far in ex- 
cess of the visible supply. 

High rentals are an important factor 
in exorbitant living costs, and it is real- 
ized that, until this situation is corrected, 
it will be impossible for the country to 
make much headway in supplying its 
concerns with what they require. All this 
building shortage results chiefly from the 
hold-up of new construction during the 
war and from the restricted use of capi- 
tal which the authorities enforced at the 
time that the whole nation was engaged 
in preparing itself for the supreme con- 
test. 

MONEY CONDITIONS 

There are a great many hungry bor- 
rowers in the United States. Some of 
them will have to stay hungry. Money 
rates are relatively easy and the credit 
tension has been materially relieved, but 
the country is headed for increased ac- 
tivity in money market affairs unless all 
signs fail, or something unusual develops. 
Besides this, the “frozen loan” account 
is a good deal of a burden and must be 
considered in the light of what happened 
last year, when the banks experienced 
the greatest difficulty in providing the 
extensions that their clients asked. 

Many of these “frozen loans” have 
since been thawed out, but the situation 
as a whole is still abnormally tight, and 
would in all probability develop consid- 
erable stringency should Wall Street 
speculators be again permitted to secure 
excessive credit for use in supporting 
speculation, or in promoting nonproduc- 
tive enterprises. The feeling is gaining 
ground that the strongest bankers will 
insist on safeguarding the country’s 
banking position by declining to finance 
huge expenditures in nonproductive im- 
provements. 


DEATH OF A. B, HEPBURN 


With the death of A. Barton Hep- 
burn, another of the noted group of Wall 
Street bankers has passed away. Mr. 
Hepburn was a man of sterling charac- 
ter and splendid judgment. In the course 
of an active Wall Street career as a 
financial journalist, I had been close 
to him at various times of strain and 
turmoil. After such men as Frederick 
D. Tappen and James Stillman were 
taken away, Mr. Hepburn assumed con- 
trol in many matters which tlhe younger 
bank officers were mighty glad to advise 
with him about. 

He was a man of keen intellect and 
much learning, who had served for many 
years on currency commissions before the 
Federal Reserve act was enacted. Until 
a few vears ago he was in the thick of 
the fight, and it is probable that no 
other New York banker had a broader 
acquaintance or more genuinely helpful 
influence than did the chairman of the 
advisory committee of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. Hepburn will be missed by a host 
of friends, who included many of the 
best-known public men and most influ- 
ential figures in American finance, as he 
was always a man to take the lead at 
times when it was necessary to have an 
older head at the helm. 





It is reported in the Chinese press that 
an agreement between Marshal Chang 
Tsoling, inspector general of Manchuria, 
and Japanese interests, calls for the 
establishment of a corporation with the 
—- of bringing desert Mongolia into 
modern cultivation under Sino-Japanese 
management. 
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The flour market was, if anything, 
stronger than last week, owing to the 
continual advance and firm position of 
wheat. There is, however, a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the future of the 
May wheat position, for while a number 
of close observers feel that the market 
will touch $1.50 before that time comes, 
others equally well informed feel that it 
has seoeeen its high point, which is not 
lessening the confusion in the minds of 
flour buyers. 

Many are afraid to make contracts at 
present _— lest the market take a 
sudden downward turn again and leave 
them with high-priced flour on_ their 
hands. They are moving very slowly and 
cautiously, with the result that most of 
the business done is for quick shipment 
in comparatively small lots, and spot 
stuff has been particularly sought for. 
Taken as a whole, the trade is very un- 
easy, in consequence of which it is dif- 
ficult for mill representatives to do 
much business. 

The clear situation is much stronger, 
as a good deal of this grade of flour has 
been taken off the market, and prices 
have firmed up considerably, particular- 
ly on soft winters. By reason of a 
rather strong export demand, the mills 
have sold ahead on clear grades for a 
considerable period. Incidentally, the 
American Relief Administration has 
been in the market continuously, taking 
up lots wherever prices seemed right, 
with the result that something like 100,- 
000 barrels of first and second clears 
have been sold during the past week. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $8.75 
@9.75; standard patent, $7.75@8.10; 
first clears, $5.10@6; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.50; hard winter straights, 
$7.25@7.60; first clear, $5@5.75; rye, 
$5.50@6,—all in jute. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Receipts of flour at New York for 
1921 were 11,926,000 bbls, against 6,905,- 
000 for 1920, an increase of 5,021,000. 
Exports were 7,786,000 bbls, against 6,- 
592,000 for 1920, an increase of 1,194,000. 

Receipts of wheat at New York for 
1921 were 54,001,000 bus, against 62,573,- 
000 for 1920, a decrease of 8,572,000. 
Exports of wheat were 42,601,000 bus, 
against 45,593,000 bus in 1920, a de- 
crease of 2,972,000. 

It will be noticed by these figures that 
there is a very heavy apparent increase 
in receipts of flour for 1921 over the 
previous rong roughly speaking, about 
5,000,000 bbls, while exports have only 
increased. by approximately 1,000,000 
bbls. Apparently a large quantity of 
this flour is on hand here, but on investi- 
gation it is found that the reports from 
the railroad companies are always in 
sacks, with no specification as to the 
weight; consequently, it is felt that a 
large number of these sacks must have 
been less than the regular standard 
weight of 140 lbs. 

FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY BANKRUPT 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the federal court against 
the United States Food Products Cor- 
poration, of New York. The business 
was established in 1902 as the Distillery 
Securities Corporation. It is claimed 
that the present financial condition of 
the concern was brought about by the 
Volstead act. Liabilities are said to be 
about $5,000,000. 

SOUTH JERSEY FARMERS EXCHANGE 


At a meeting of the South Jersey 
Farmers’ Exchange, held at Woodstown, 


on Feb. 4, the following officers were 
elected: Asa Moore, president; Asher B. 
Waddington, vice president; James C. 
White, secretary; Oscar Ware, treasurer; 
Arthur B. Lippincott, manager; Clarence 
Smith, assistant manager. 
FLEISCHMANN CO. LABORATORY 

The Fleischmann Co., yeast manufac- 
turer, this week purchased an entire 
block in the Bronx section of New York, 
on which will be placed a building to be 
used as a research laboratory. The site, 
which cost approximately $250,000, is op- 
posite a park, which will permit of ex- 
cellent light in the building, construction 
of which will begin at once. 





BUFFALO 

Burrauo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—It appears 
from talks with flour buyers that they 
actually believe that prices should re- 
main stationary, a of any ad- 
vance in wheat, either spot or futures. 
There is no doubt this idea is being car- 
ried to that extreme, as the mills have 
fallen down on domestic orders for pat- 
ent almost entirely this week, and the 
situation looks no better for next week. 
The mills will start up Monday morn- 
ing, although the books are well cleaned 
up. Shipping directions: have been ex- 
cellent, and the majority of the mills 
will be bare of stocks in a few days. 
This leaves the miller in fine shape to 
supply the shortage which is sure to fol- 
low, and also to dictate prices on new 
business. 

The export demand for patent has 
improved and, with any indications of 
wheat prices holding, there will be no 
trouble in keeping the mills running, as 
there is no difficulty in disposing of first 
or second clears. The inquiry for the 
latter flours is better than for a year 
past, and it would be easy to sell the 
output of the mills here for at least a 
month ahead at a shading on present 
prices. First clears were taken as soon 
as offered, but the surprise came when 
exports started to figure on second clears 
early this week and showed a willingness 
to advance bids. They wanted it badly, 
as every mill here was able to clean u 
all it could scrape together at muc 
higher prices than expected, and more 
could have been sold today. 

Prices were advanced here this week 
about 25c for patent, but were irregular 
for first clears, while second clears were 
quoted 40c above last week. The steadi- 
ness in the best patents is the favorable 
feature, and indicates that the mills are 
trying to get away from the ruinous 
competition prevailing here for some 
time. Rye flour higher and strong. 

The output of the mills in this district 
was the same as last week, but there is 
little prospect of anything like those 
figures being reached next week. 

Kansas mills advanced prices 40c this 
week, and agents here say the distribut- 
ing trade is on a better basis. Collec- 
tions are slow and a number of failures 
are reported. Short patent ranged $7.50 
@8, and standard 46.75@7.40, Buffalo 
rate points. Canadian flour was offered 
here at $7.10 for the best patent and 
$7 for bakers, but no sales were re- 
ported. 

Local retail prices were advanced to 
$9 in cotton 98’s and 4% paper. Demand 
is a a 

Millfeeds were advanced another dol- 
lar this week, and the situation con- 
tinues strong. There is a good demand 
for bran and middlings from country 
dealers, and no difficulty in getting prices 
asked. The mills are practically out of 
feeds, some of the big ones until March 
1 to 8. The few small lots offered were 
quickly taken, and with the warehouses 
empty of western lake feeds there is 
no hope for the jobber who is still in- 
clined to take a bearish view of condi- 


tions. The heavier feeds are moving out, 
including red dog, which is going for 
export, it is said. This low grade flour, 
which has been knocking around until 
holders were tired of looking at it, will 
probably be cleaned up before the close 
of next week, and higher prices are 
predicted. No Canadian f are of- 
fered, and little expectation of any 
coming on the market for a few weeks. 

Corn-meal coarse feed continues in 
good demand, with prices $1@1.50 higher 
than last week. Hominy feed quite 
plentiful, but sellin anne. at $2 ad- 
vance. Gluten feed firm and in good 
demand, with offerings limited. Cotton- 
seed meal stronger and in much better 
demand. Oil meal was advanced $2@3 


this week, and spot stuff is all in the 


hands of resellers; the mills are asking . 


$51 for March shipment. Milo higher 
and scarce. Distillers’ grains firm and 
in light supply. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.05, and a few 
cars were offered at $2.10 today. Buck- 
wheat flour firmer, but the trade is only 
fair at $4.25 per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper 
bags. Rolled oats show actin o, ~ 
improvement in demand, and prices are 
higher. Reground oat hulls quiet, and 
offerings light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WE REE cic vaweveessass 164,847 99 
Last week ........ .. 164,165 99 
WOOP BHO ccccseces - 144,836 87 
Two years ago . 79,400 47 
Three years ago ......... 67,020 40 


NOTES 


J. C. Fulde has been appointed sales 
manager of the Clover Leaf Milling 
Co. here. 

M. P. Ryley has taken over the Globe 
elevator and will get back into the busi- 
ness again. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat 
today are about 14,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 4,500,000 a year ago. 

No change has been announced in the 
price of bread here, but in Syracuse the 
114-lb loaf will be advanced 2c owing to 
the higher price for flour, the bakers 
claim. 

Few boats are being unloaded at the 
elevators here, and some fast work will 
be necessary to clean up the large stocks 
of grain at this port before the opening 
of navigation. 

The Co-operative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc., at its annual 
meeting in Binghamton, this week, re- 
ported sales of $3,657,553, an increase 
of 167 per cent over the previous year. 

The bag trade is reported doing a lit- 
tle better here the past few days, with a 
stronger feeling in cottons and millers 
anticipating their future requirements. 
Burlaps remain firm. Flour 98’s are 
quoted at $125 M, burlap 100-lb feed, 
$77.50, and 140-lb jutes, $89. 

Grain afloat in the harbor and in 
store at this port is as follows, in 
bushels: 





Afloat Store 
Wheat—American ..... 2,110,000 1,900,000 
COON sc ccccccccee 5,900,000 4,120,000 
Corn—American ......- 2,330,000 1,750,000 
Oats—American ....... 3,350,000 3,990,000 
So xawessc ewe 633,000 305,000 
Barley—American ..... = .seeess 610,000 
Cama@iam ...cs.csees 110,000 131,000 
Rye—American ........ 411,000 450,000 
Camadian ..cccccssee 652,000 400,000 

E. Bancasser. 

ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 11.—There has 
been moderate interest in hard wheat 
flours this week. Small retailers and 
bakeshops bought quite liberally, the ag- 
gregate being fairly large. Apparently, 
jobbers and the larger bakeshops are de- 
termined to use up their reserves before 
they come into the market again. 

Flour prices have tightened up another 
notch. Going quotations on spring wheat 
flours: patents, $8.75@9 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8.60; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.65, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
straights, $8.60, cotton 98’s, local; first 
clears, $5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.75; low grade, $4.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

The advancing market has had a 
marked effect on the trade in soft wheat 
flours. There has been considerable in- 
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quiry from both retailers and jobbers, 
and quite sizable lots have been sold. 
Mills are buying all the winter wheat 
offered. Farmers are not selling freely, 
and some shippers, taking advantage of 
conditions, are holding out for $1.40@ 
1.45 bu, delivered. Prices on best brands 
are 35@50c higher, at $6.60@6.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a interest in rye 
flour. Mills are sold well ahead and, 
with shipping directions coming along 
freely, have enough contracted to carry 
them into March. There has been a 
sharp advance in best white brands, now 
offered at $6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands steady; light, 
$7.50; medium, $7; dark, $6.50,—all. cot- 
ton 98’s, jobbing. 

There has been more inquiry for feed 
this week than for some time. This in- 
creased interest, along with the advance 
in grain, has caused an increase of $1@2 
ton, particularly in bran. Offerings are 
restricted, and there is nothing going 
forward in straight cars. Going prices: 
spring bran, $31@33.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $82; winter 
bran, $31, sacked, mostly mill door; 
spring middlings, $32@35, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $83; winter mid- 
dlings, $82, sacked, mostly mill door. 
Rye feed slightly higher, at $26@27 ton, 
sacked, jobbing or local. Western feeds 
steady. Corn meal, table quality, steady 
at $1.50 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

DR WOE 2 cciceececcsvess 8,700 

LMOt WOOK cocccccccccccese 8,450 45 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

Ewart & Lake, Groveland, have reor- 
ganized their milling and grain business 
under the firm style oi Ewart & Lake, 
Inc., with Orrin C. Lake as president. 
The warehouses, milling, merchandise 
and grain business, fixtures, supplies, 
bills receivable and good-will, were 
taken over at $180,000. 

New York state led this year in yield 
of corn per acre, with an average of 
44 bus; was third in average yield of 
hay, first in average yield of winter 
wheat, and second in rye. The state also 
stands first in value per acre of its six 
leading crops, with an average of $70. 
The average value per acre of land is 
$69 in New York state, against $227 in 


Iowa. 
T. W. Kwapp, 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The local 
flour market has advanced along with 
western markets, and values are now 15 
@35c bbl over those of last week. Mill- 
ers’ representatives state that their prin- 
cipals are not so ready to meet the views 
of buyers as regards prices as has been 
the case for many weeks. They are no 
longer seeking bids at any price in order 
to keep the mills running. 

In some cases buyers are becoming 
impressed with the strength of the mar- 
ket and are covering their needs to some 
extent, although there are still a great 
many in the trade who are unwilling to 
buy except to supply pressing needs. 
Some have become alarmed by the con- 
tinued advance in prices, not only of 
flour but of wheat, and believe that it 
would be prudent to have a few cars 
on order to provide tor an emergency. 
It seems to the opinion of those in 
the local trade best qualified to speak 
that the low quotations of a few weeks 
ago will not again be reached for some 
time. 

There is a good demand for oatmeal, 
with prices well sustained. Corn meal 
is held higher, with a moderate inquiry. 
Rye flour advanced in price, but only a 
moderate inquiry is noted. 


FLOUR FOR STATE HOSPITALS 

The Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
of Buffalo, has been awarded the con- 
tract to supply 11,321 bbls flour for the 
state hospitals in Massachusetts. There 
were five bidders. The price was $7.65 
bbl in cotton, delivery to be made as 
wanted. J. F. Conant, New England 
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representative of the mill, secured the 
business. 
BOSTON’S WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Two full cargoes of wheat left Boston 
this week destined for Europe. The 
steamer Lloyd sailed for a Black Sea 
port with 147,770 bus wheat for Russian 
relief. The Niceto de Larrinago sailed 
with 324,800 bus wheat for the Greek 
government. Two other steamers have 
arrived here to take on Russian relief 
grain. The Braddock is loading 300,000 
bus wheat, which is all to be bagged be- 
fore shipment,.and the Tenafly will load 
225,000 bus wheat, also for Russian re- 
lief. The Hinckly has practically fin- 
ished loading 225,000 bus wheat for Rus- 
sian relief. This comprises Boston’s -al- 
lotment of relief grain. 


FLOUR INSPECTOR DIES 


Thomas F. Emery, flour inspector for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, died 
suddenly on Feb. 5, while attending the 
morning service in St. Mary’s Church in 
the North End, Boston. Mr. Emery was 
62, and resided in Charlestown; Mass. 
For more than 40 years he was in the 
flour business, much of that time as in- 
spector of flour for the Chamber of 
Commerce. During the war he was with 
the Hoover commission that examined all 
flour passing through Boston bound for 
'rance and other European countries. 


CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 

Forty presidents and secretaries of 
New England chambers of commerce left 
Boston on Feb. 5 for Washington, where 
hey were in conference with officials of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Leonard B. Gary, manager 
»f the New England district of the bu- 
reau, escorted the delegation. The Cham- 
her of Commerce was represented by 
President Everett Morss, Secretary 
James A. McKibben and Melville D. 
Liming, manager of the bureau of com- 
mercial and industrial affairs. 

ASK REDUCED BAKERY WAGE 

Members of the Bakers’ Union in 
Springfield, Mass., have been asked to 
weept wage reductions of 10@15 per 
cent on March 1. The proposition, which 
comes from the master bakers, is de- 
‘lared to have its basis in a 35 per cent 
reduction in the price of bread. The 
present wage agreement, which does not 
expire until May 1, stipulates that a no- 
tice of 30 days must be given if a change 
is desired by either side. Bakers now 
receive $25@40 per week, according to 
the master bakers, and add to their earn- 
ings by overtime work. 

Louis W. DePass. 








BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 11.—Flour was 
narked up to conform to the advance in 
vheat, but there was practically a blank 
veek in this market so far as demand 
r actual trading at current rates was 
oncerned. The local trade. takes very 
ttle stock in crop failure talk. A sin- 
ular thing about this periodical bugaboo 
» the fact that it is never followed by 
ny scarcity of food or starvation. 
Springs were higher but quiet, first 
vatents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
tandard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
ottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@lé5c 
‘ss in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
ome mills were asking 50c over these 


gures for their product, but there were . 


plenty of others ready to trade at the 
oregoing rates if they had the oppor- 
unity. The only sale heard of was a 
ar or so of standard grade at $7.50, 
‘otton. 

Hard winters were upward but inac- 
ive, short patents at the close ranging 
57.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb 
ottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Many mills were willing to shade limits 
to make sales, but buyers could not be 
induced to show any interest. They were 
intent on selling, and not buying. It 
was said one of the jobbers was doing a 
big business with the retail grocers and, 
incidentally, holding down the prices of 
his competitors. 

Soft winters were buoyant but slow, 
short patents closing nominally at $7.25 
@7.50; near-by straights, $6@6.25,—in 
18-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Patent (Ohio) sold Thursday or Friday 
it $6.85, jute, but most mills were ask- 
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ing quotations today. The advance has 
been entirely too extreme for most buy- 
ers. Near-by straights have followed 
the market closely, without resulting in 
much if any business of moment, though 
an export inquiry was received today 
which may bring something good the 
first of the week. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed quite an improvement in both domes- 
tic and export trade. They made no 
change in flour, but further advanced 
feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,003 
bbls; destined for export, 7,632. 


NOTES 

The railroad yards at Baltimore are 

nearly swamped with corn grits destined 
for Russian relief. 

George S. Jackson, vice president 


Joseph G, 





in this market at one time this week 
was 414,c, after having been as narrow 
as Ic and as wide as 22c. 

The Virginia Barrel Co., .of Win- 
chester, Va., having decided to locate 
here, has secured a desirable site in 
south Baltimore which it will improve to 
suit its needs. It is the purpose of the 
company to turn out both slack and 
tight stock. 


Among visitors here this week were 
K. V. R. Nicol, vice president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago; S. F. Casey, eastern 
representative Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; Thomas A. Climo, of Robin- 
son & Climo, forwarders, Montreal; J. 
Schut, shipowner, Rotterdam, Holland. 


The indications are that the Grannan 
standard loaf of bread bill will be re- 
ported favorably to the Maryland House 


Reynolds 


Recently Elected President of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export- 
ers, has returned from Kansas City. 

Exports from here this week were 
6,914 bbls flour and 1,043,924 bus grain 
271,155 wheat, 513,063 corn and 259,706 
rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.50 
bu; corn, 70c; rye, $1.20; barley, $1; 
oats, 50c. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., and E. H. Koester, president 
E. H. Koester bakery, have gone to 
Florida for recreation. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Feb. 11, 1922, 248,413 
bus; year ago, 87,953. Range of prices 
this week, 613,@65c; last year, 70@ 
781,¢. ; 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to Feb. 11, 1922, 1,168,131 bus; 
same period last year, 1,424,783. Range 
of prices this week, $1.16@1.31; last year, 
$1.55@1.7514. 


The difference between No. 2 red win- 
ter and No, 2 red winter garlicky wheat 





of Delegates by the judiciary committee 
at an early date. The bill as indorsed by 
the women and larger bakers of the 
state provides for a 1-lb minimum loaf; 
also that all bread shall be wrapped, and 
that each loaf shall show its true weight 
and the name and address of the baker. 


The Western Maryland Railroad Co. 
has issued the following embargo notice: 
“Account of vessel situation and to pre- 
vent further accumulation, embargo is 
placed on all shipments of grain to all 
consignees Port Covington, Baltimore. 
Shipments on or prior to Feb. 10 will 
be accepted. Permits for the acceptance 
of grain will be issued by J. W. Allison, 
freight traffic manager, Baltimore, as 
conditions warrant.” 


The Johnston Line steamer Thistle- 
more, running between Baltimore and 
Liverpool and owned and operated by 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., ran aground 
on Cape Cod in a storm last Tuesday 
evening while bound from Liverpool for 
this city. Part of the crew has been 
brought ashore by breeches buoy, but the 
officers and rest of the crew are stand- 
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ing by the ship, which is said to be rest- 
ing easy and in no immediate danger. 
Robert Ramsay, chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently appointed to defend Baltimore’s 
differential freight rate against all com- 


- ers, has succeeded in securing the as- 


sistance of the city government, local 
trade bodies and the railroads center- 
ing here in fighting a renewal of Boston’s 
attack. Baltimore’s: differential is based 
primarily on a shorter haul, and as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
three times ruled in favor of this ad- 
vantage, it is confidently believed that it 
will continue to do so. 


In the suit of the Franklin Sugar Re- 
fining Co., of Philadelphia, against Eger- 
ton Bros., wholesale grocers and flour 
dealers of this city, for damages on con- 
tracts alleged to have been broken when 
sugar prices collapsed in 1920, a jury in 
the United States district court here this 
week gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 
$27,313.68. The suit involved five con- 
tracts, and the damage claimed was $63,- 
617.58. About 600 more of these sugar 
cases are to be tried here, in Philadelphia 
and throughout this part of the country, 
with the Franklin Sugar Refining Co., 
a subsidiary of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., as the plaintiff. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 

‘PirrssurcH, Pa., Feb. 11.—The flour 
market this week showed little activity. 
Sales were small in volume, and inquiries 
rather meager. Kansas mill men did 
some campaigning, but few orders re- 
sulted. Buyers did not follow the ad- 
vance in wheat. 

The character of the market is shown 
in the fact that one Kansas mill quoting 
flour at $8.25 received an offer of $7.80 
from the prospective buyer and, when 
the mill accepted, the order placed was 
cut fully 40 per cent from what was 
originally intended. 

Weather had a deterrent effect on the 
baking business this week. Springlike 
conditions prevailed, and bread sales 
were off to a marked extent. None of 
the 5c bread boosters are in evidence 
just now, and it is the general belief of 
the trade that they will not be heard 
from again. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $7.50@9, hard winter $6.75 
@7.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.75@5, bulk, Pittsburgh. Pure 
white rye $5.75@6.25, pure medium $4.50 
@5. For pure dark rye ridiculously 
low prices were quoted. Clears were in 
fair demand, and prices fluctuating. 

The millfeed market was sluggish, with 
light offerings and little or no demand. 
Prices quoted: standard middlings, $28 
@28.50 ton; flour middlings, $31.50@32; 
red dog, $33@34; spring wheat bran, 
$28.50@29. 

NOTES 

F. E. Shirey is now Pittsburgh sales- 
man for the St. Paul Milling Co. 

H. E. Hart, sales manager Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills, was a business vis- 
itor to Pittsburgh this week. 

The Canton (Ohio) Bread Co. has filed 
suit against the treasurer of Stark 
County to restrain the collection of 
taxes. 

J. A. Clark, feed broker, Bessemer 
Building, who was confined to his room 
for the past three weeks with pneu- 
monia, is convalescing. 

Samuel G. Betz, of Lewistown, Pa., 
has purchased the C. R. Hoffmann bak- 
ery in that town, and will operate it as 
one of the chain of Perfection bakeries. 

The Crafts Stores, Harrisburg, Pa., 
have been adjudged bankrupt. This con- 
cern, which sold flour, groceries, etc., 
was organized and conducted by union 
workmen. 

Two armed men who attempted to 
hold up a saleswoman in the bakery of 
Howard B. Kutz, Kutztown, Pa., were 
foiled in their efforts by the timely ap- 
pearance of Mr. Kutz. 


J. B. Dubuque, formerly nfanager of 
the feed department of the Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is now engaged 
here in the same capacity with McMillen 
& Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wednesday evening, March 1, will be 
observed as Bakers’ Night at the Pure 
Food Show in Motor Square Garden, 
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under the auspices of the Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association of Pittsburgh. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co. has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital, < William H. Dunkelberger 
and W. E. Mack, of Sunbury, Ray 
Johnson, Northumberland, a 
Steffen, Selinsgrove, Pa. The concern 
will deal extensively in flour. 

Fred Engel, the Sharpsville, Pa., bak- 
er, will benefit as the result of an ex- 
periment made in the public schools of 
the town during the recent Bread and 
Milk Week. Mr. Engel furnished rolls 
free of charge to several of the schools 
and the school authorities have decided 
to continue the distribution of his prod- 
ucts, C. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiapevrnt, Pa., Feb. 11.—The flour 
market during the past week ruled very 
firm, in sympathy with the upward 
movement of wheat, and limits in some 
cases were advanced. Buyers, however, 
were reluctant to follow the rising views 
of manufacturers, and the volume of 
business. transacted was small. There 
were some resales being made below the 
limits of the mills. The supply of first 
clears is pretty well cleaned up, and 
values of these are higher than a week 
ago. 

NOTES 

M. F. Baringer, grain and feed mer- 
chant, and wife, have gone to Miami, 
Fla., to spend the balance of the winter. 

The stock of. flour in. public ware- 
houses on Feb. 1: was 168,490 bbls, 
against 193,633 a month ago and 297,801 
on Feb. 1, 1921. 

The feed committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange has called a meeting of 
feed jobbers and brokers, to be held in 
the board rooms next Wednesday, to 
discuss the new feed rules. 

The Cott Bakeries Co., to transact 
a bakery and confectionery business, has 
been incorporated, with $300,000 capital, 
by John A. Coyle, Crafton, Pa., and A. 
L. Phillips and F. W. Amstutz, Wash- 
ington, Pa. Samuev S. Daniets. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 11.—The 
moderate interest that prevailed in the 
flour market the first of the month has 
been almost entirely eliminated, due to 
the extreme advances in the wheat mar- 
ket with corresponding increase in flour 

rices, and until the market settles, job- 
tema and bakers will be disposed to work 
on present stocks. 

Mill prices have. been strengthened in 
many instances 50@75c bbl. Current 
quotations: Dakota standard patent, 
$8.85 bbl; Dakota clear, $6.90; Montana 
standard patent, $8.20; Montana clear, 
$6.25; Dakota and Montana fancy pat- 
ent, 60c over standard patent; Kansas 
first patent, $7.80; Kansas standard, 
$7.60; eastern first clear, $5.50@5.75; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade 
(dock), $6.80@7.25; cut-off, $6.25@6.50, 
—basis cotton 98’s, delivered, San Fran- 


cisco. 

Fully $1 ton advance has’ been made 
effective in millfeed, with offerings less 
plentiful and demand fairly active. 
Eastern red bran and mixed feed, $24@ 
26 ton; northern standard white bran 
and mill-run, $24@26; choice white, $25 
@27; middlings, $37; low grade flour, 
$40. 


NOTES 
Millers in southern California an- 
nounce a 20c increase in flour this week. 


The Chamber of Commerce Grain 
Trade Association reports the following 
receipts at San Francisco for January: 
wheat, 1,716 tons; barley, 5,235; oats, 
1,448; beans, 40,567 sacks. 

The latest estimate of California’s rice 
crop is 2,900,000 bags, of which 800,000 
have been marketed at fairly 
prices, according to-the American Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. 

The Chamber of Commerce Grain 
Trade Association reports the following 
stocks of grain-in warehouses. and on 
wharves, in tons, on Feb. 1: wheat, Port 
Costa 6,226, Stockton 6,653, San Fran- 
cisco $60; barley, Port Costa 29,979, 
Stockton 5,896, San Francisco 4,500; 
beans, 135,374 sacks. 

For the month of January, precipita- 
tion in the southern counties of. Califor- 
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nia averaged about an inch and a half 
above normal. Elsewhere it was defi- 
cient. Heavy to killing frosts were of 
frequent occurrence, Considerable land 
was plowed and seeded to barley and 
oats, The early sown grain came up 
nicely and made splendid progress dur- 
ing the first 10 or 12 days, but later, on 
account of the cold weather, upward 
growth practically ceased. 





THE MARIENSKY THEATRE 

From the days of Catherine II to the 
days of the Bolsheviks, Petrograd has 
been noted for its fine theatres, chief 
among which was the Mariensky, the 
home of ballet and opera. It is difficult, 
from this distance and at this moment, 
to calculate exactly the effects of Russia’s 
political madness upon this great institu- 
tion and the arts it sheltered, but at 
least there has been no news of the beau- 
tiful building’s destruction. 

The Mariensky, though the most im- 
portant, is not the largest theatre in Pet- 
rograd, It might be termed the Covent 
Garden of the Russian capital, for there 
the gréatest singers, dancers and musi- 
cians have made their first appearances, 
It was impossible, formerly, to purchase 
seats in the Mariensky at the box office, 


Europe, and Petrograd finally shone as 
its chosen home.” 

For nearly 200 years Petrograd has 
possessed a school of the ballet, founded 
by the Empress Anna in 1739, and prac- 
tically all of the great dancers known 
to both local a international fame 
have flashed in and out of the Mariensky’s 


spotlights, 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Feb. 11.—Local quota- 
tions for grain climbed during the past 
week, and for the first time in many 
weeks, wheat was purchased at $1 bu, 
country points, with 5c differential, for 
Ogden delivery. Shipping was more ac- 
tive than any previous week this year, 
nearly equaling the heavy fall movement 
of the crop. 

Demand for flour also increased, all 
of the markets that absorb large quanti- 
ties from Utah mills booking orders. 
Soft wheat flours were quoted to south- 
eastern states at $6.50 bbl for standard 
and $6.75 for high patents, car lots, 
f.o.b., lower river points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. The Pacific Coast markets 
were quoted $6.50 for family patents and 
$7 for hard wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., 





The Mariensky Theatre 
From a Drawing by Holland Tringham 


for most of them were held by lifelong 
subscribers who obtained them by fa- 
vor or through purchase from previous 
holders. In order to raise money for 
charitable purposes, a tax of two kopeks 
was levied on every ticket up to a shill- 
ing in value, and five kopeks on all over 
that price. This was common to: all 
places of amusement, and the large 
amount derived from this source went 
to institutes that supported hospitals, 
schools and charitable bodies. 
“Enormous prices,” writes William 
Barnes Steveni, in his book, “Petrograd 
Past and Present,” “are paid for such 
loges as happen to be free, especially 
when artists such as Mazini; Andrade or 
de Reszke appear; three or four pounds, 
or even more, for a very poor position, 
is often given. No expense is spared to 
make the theatres equal to those of 
Paris, London or Berlin. The modern 
ballet in Russia owes its success and 
restige partly to the millions that have 
en lavished on this enchanting form of 
art, partly to the untiring energy of M. 
Petit Pas, the great French maitre de 
ballet, whose sympathetic and beautiful 
daughter was for years the favorite of 
Petrograd society. M. Pas was the mas- 
ter of the Imperial Ballet for 60 years, 
and during his career staged 150 pieces, 
most of which had five or six acts. Un- 
der his expert direction the ballet at- 
tained almost to perfection, even eclips- 
ing that of Paris and Milan. The thea- 
tres, then as now, were under the con- 
trol of a prominent official called the di- 
rector of the imperial theatres, a post 
erally occupied by some person of 
the highest rank. Under Prince Usup- 
off’s rule in this capacity a ballerina re- 
ceived annually £650, others having sums 
little less—pay which in those days was 
considered magnificent, since the pur- 
chasing power of the ruble was prob- 
ably four times what it now is... . 
“Thanks to the constant encourage- 
ment of the government and the wealthy 
classes, the Russian ballet, instead of the 
most primitive, became the finest in 


California common points, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags. Local prices were $6 for 
soft wheat flours and $6.50 for hard 
wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 
48-lb cotton bags. 

Bran demand continues to exceed the 
supply, with $25 ton, car lots, f.0.b., 
Ogden, as the prevailing Utah price, and 
$20@30, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. 

NOTES 


Installation of equipment. continues in 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. mills, 
Ogden, but the plant will not be oper- 
ated until next August or September. 


Efforts are being made by the sugar 
companies and farmers, the latter repre- 
sented by the Utah State Farm Bureau, 
to reach an agreement as to sugar beet 
prices for 1922. The conferences will 
continue next week. 


Heavy snows throughout the intef- 
mountain states have added assurance 
that winter wheat will pass through the 
winter successfully. The fall varied 
from six inches in some dry farming 
areas to more than twice that amount in 
higher altitudes. This snow has also 
given ample moisture for next season’s 
irrigation. W. E. Zuppann. 





DISMISSED WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 11.—The 
Federal Trade Commission has dismissed 
without prejudice a complaint of unfair 
competition made against the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, of Kansas City, 
Mo. JoHN Marrinan. 





SPECULATION IN FLOUR BLAMED’ 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Capital 
bakers charged that speculation in flour 
was the cause for recent increases in the 
rice of bread at a meeting conducted 
re this week by the Housekeepers’ 
Alliance. The bakers explained that the 
fluctuation in the flour market could not 
have been anticipated, and added that 
increased costs of shortening materials 
and milk and the labor situation are also 
contributing factors. They expressed lit- 
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tle hope for any early drop in bread 
prices, saying that no one can forese: 
at this time what will happen in the flour 
market. 

JouHN Marrinan. 


FARM EXPORTS RECORD 


Shipments of Twenty Million Tons in 1921 
Double the Pre-War Maximum 
—Grain Leads 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Ex- 
ports of agricultural products du: 
ing the past year, the largest total vo!- 
ume in the country’s history, exceede:| 
those of 1920 by nearly 4,000,000 tons 
and were almost twice as large as the 
pre-war volume in 1913, according to 
statement by the Department of Com- 
merce. In money value, however, th: 
country received only about two thirds 
as much for the total of exports in 192) 
as for the previous year, althoug! 
Europe paid twice as much as in 1918. 

During the past year agricultural e: - 
ports totaled more than 20,000,000 ton., 
for which $2,000,000,000 were receive:', 
compared with 16,500,000 tons, wort) 

000,000,000, in 1920, and 10,500,0() 
tons, valued at $1,000,000,000, in 1913. 

Grain was the principal agricultur: | 
commodity exported in 1921, the tot: | 
amounting to 16,000,000 tons, compar: | 
with 12,000,000 in 1920 and 6,000,000 |, 
1913, . 

“The cause of our enormous increa:» 
in food exports since 1913,” the depar 

ment said, “does not lie so much in d 

creased production in’ western and ce: 

tral Europe, for the area is rapidly rv- 
covering its normal production, as it docs 
in the total failure of Russia as a foo:! 
export country. Russia formerly e> 

ported from 8,000,000 to. 10,000,000 ton, 
of food, all of which has ceased, an:| 
thus the food base for western Europ: 
is transferred to the United States. Th: 
economic degeneration of Russia ha 

gone to such depths that a recovery o 

her agriculture to a consequential expor 
basis is extremely unlikely for a numbe 

of years to come. e 

“Considering the economic condition i): 
European countries, it may be recorde:| 
as rather remarkable that they have bee: 
able actually to buy twice as much of ou 
principal products as they did in 191% 
These purchases have been financed with 
out any apparent difficulties, which con 
stitutes sound evidence that no artificia 
financial measures were necessary in or 
der to induce the largest exports in his 





_tory. 


“It would appear from the data that 
the agricultural ‘surplus complained ot 
in this country cannot be altogether duc 
to the lack of foreign trade, especiall) 
with grain, as a tonnage fully two and 
one half times as great as the pre-war 
figure has been exported during the past 

ear. In connection with this it should 

e pointed out that about 90 per cent 
of our agricultural products are con- 
sumed at home, and therefore a little 
variation in home consumption may be a 
much larger factor than a variation in 
the foreign trade. 

“Unemployment and economic distres+ 
in the industrial region usually means : 
lower standard of living, and a decrease 
consumption of meat products and othe: 
food products of this class. The falling 
off in meat consumption alone probably 
amounts to seven pounds per capita 
When it is considered that the bulk of 
the corn crop goes into the production ot 
meats, this accounts for at least some 
surplus corn, but of course the biggest 
factor in the corn surplus is the fact 
that we have had two exceptional crops 
in successive years. 

“On the other hand, there has appar- 
ently been no decrease in the consump- 
tion of wheat in foreign markets due to 
their economic distress; the indications 
being that wheat consumption is going 
up, especially since restrictions have been 
removed requiring the mixture of flour 
substitutes. 

“Europe is continuing to take about 
14,000,000 bus wheat a week since July 
1, in spite of the fact that it produced 
this year a very much larger crop than 
last year. If it continues to take wheat 
at this rate until next July, as previously 
pointed out by this department, it is 
going to lower the world’s wheat surplus 
to quite a low margin.” 

Joun Marrinan. 
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TARIFF RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


For nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury the matter of tariff relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada has 
been one of great importance. Up to 
about 1890 its significance was felt main- 
ly in the eastern states, but with the 
enormous agricultural development of 
the Canadian prairie provinces, the ques- 
tion of trade between the two countries 
in grain and grain products became im- 
mensely important in the Middle West 
as well. So far as flour milling was con- 
cerned, however, trade in wheat or its 
products between Canada and the Unit- 
ed States never assumed any great vol- 
ume until the autumn of 1920, when the 
sudden inflow of Canadian wheat and 
flour, together with the collapse of wheat 
prices, suddenly brought about the move- 
ment leading to the emergency tariff law 
of 1921. Despite the amount of atten- 
tion directed to. the whole subject of 
tariff relations with Canada, misinfor- 
mation and misconceptions have been so 
general: that the following brief review 
of this chapter of tariff history is given. 

When, early in October, 1919, the 
United States House of Representatives 
voted to repeal the Canadian reciprocity 
act, there appeared to be a generally ac- 
cepted notion, even among millers, that 
this action in some way affected the 
status of wheat and flour. This, of 
course, was by no means the case; the 
provisions covering wheat and flour con- 
tained in the Underwood tariff law of 
1913 remained in force and unaltered. 
‘the reciprocity act on which the House 
expen its views was passed by Con- 
vress in the winter of 1911, nearly two 
years before the Underwood tariff law 
became effective. Naturally, a repeal of 
the earlier, and practically inoperative, 
law had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the operations of the measure on which 
the entire tariff system was based. 

Reciprocity with Canada has never ex- 
isted since 1865, though President Taft 
came Close to putting it through in the 
lctler part of his administration. The 
».cstion first came up in 1846, when nego- 
listions looking toward reciprocity be- 
i\veen the United States and Canada were 
begun. One delay followed another, and 
in 1852 the fisheries question assumed such 
alarming characteristics that the whole 
scheme appeared hopeless. The British 
covernment, however, seeing that Can- 
ida, with its vast opportunities for pro- 
ducing raw material and its very limited 
manufactures, would be immensely the 
gainer by having a great and adjacent 
market opened to it on unrestricted 
terms, took a hand, and in 1854 a reci- 
procity —- was actually confirmed on 
both sides. It worked, as was expected, 
more to Canada’s interest than to that 
of the United States. 

The Civil War period brought through- 
out the North a feeling of keen resent- 
ment at Canada’s un a attitude. 
oth countries were urgen #., need 
o! increased revenues, and th were 
r«pidly committing themselves to protec- 
tionist policies. A bill calling for the 
abrogation of the reciprocity treaty was 
passed by Congress, and on March 17, 
1864, President Lincoln gave the required 
\ear’s notice for termination. 

Thus ended the nation’s one experi- 

ent with reciprocity. Various attempts 

renew it were made, but only the one 
‘rected by President Taft in 1910-11 
emed likely to succeed. This effort 
as the direct result of the Payne-Al- 
rich tariff law of 1909, which had pro- 
ded a general and a maximum scale of 
ities, Canada being threatened with the 
iaximum. President Taft urgently 
ressed the desirability of reciprocal 

‘ade relations with Canada, and, at his 

istance, Congress, in 1911 passed the 
ecessary measures. 

In Canada the question was used by 

ie Conservatives as their main weapon 

r unseating the Liberals, with much 

Uk of the sinister purpose of annexa- 

on concealed behind the act, all of 

hich was greatly strengthened by a fa- 
ious and unlucky utterance by Champ 
lark. The Liberals were defeated, and 
he plan for reciprocity was wrecked. In 
918 a resolution was introduced in the 
louse of Ln peer calling for 
1¢ repeal of reciprocity act of 1911, 
‘ut it was rejected, only to be passed, in 
\irtually the same form, in October, 1919. 


Meanwhile, on Oct. 3, 1913, the famous 
Underwood tariff law went into effect. 
This law unequivocally placed on the 
free list, in section 646, “wheat, wheat 
flour, semolina and other wheat prod- 
ucts, not especially provided for in this 
section.” This action had no direct ref- 
erence to Canada, and was, of course, in 
no way affected by the then totally in- 
operative reciprocity legislation of two 
years before. 

It had been originally proposed to 
place a duty of 10c per bu on wheat, but 
to admit wheat flour and semolina duty 
free, except that these products were to 
be subject to a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem when imported from a country 
which imposed a duty on wheat flour im- 
ported from the United States. A vig- 
orous protest by the millers of the Unit- 
ed States, described in full in The North- 
western Miller of Oct. 8, 1913, led to the 
change whereby wheat and flour were ac- 
corded the same treatment, both being 
placed on the free list, but with the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Wheat shall be subject to a duty of ten 
cents per bushel; and wheat flour shall be 
subject to a duty of forty-five cents per bar- 
rel of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, 
and semolina and other products of wheat, 
not especially provided for in this section, 
ten per centum ad valorem, when imported 
directly or indirectly from a country, de- 
pendency, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment which imposes a duty on wheat or 
wheat flour or semolina imported from the 
United States. 

This measure, effective Oct. 3, 1913, 
could be altered only by a congressional 
amendment to or revision of the nation’s 
tariff law. The conditions under which 
wheat and wheat products could be im- 
ported from Canada depended entirely 
on such tariff action as the Canadian 

vernment might take. Up to 1917, 

nada’s import duties amounted to 12c 
a bu on wheat coming from the United 

tates, and 60c per bbl on wheat flour. 
In 1915 a general increase in tariff sched- 
ules was made as an emergency war 
measure, but wheat and wheat products 
were specifically excepted. On April 16, 
1917, Canada removed by orders-in-coun- 
cil all duties on wheat, wheat flour and 
semolina, thus automatically returning all 
these articles, so far as Canadian trade 
was concerned, to the United States free 
list. Finally, in June, 1919, the Canadian 
Parliament confirmed by legislation the 
action taken in 1917. 

For practical purposes, the restoration 
of free trade in wheat and flour in 1917 
was temporarily rendered absalutely in- 
operative through export and import em- 
bargoes. The products nominally en- 
joyed a free entry on either side of the 
line, but the requirements of war re- 
stricted trade far more effectually than 
if there had existed a tariff wall of $5 
per bu. There was nothing reciprocal 
about these embargoes; one government 
could at any time remove them without 
reference to the other. In such a case, 
the ability to import would depend sole- 
ly on the permission of the other govern- 
ment to export; if any products were al- 
lowed to cross the line at all, they would 
inevitably make the passage duty free. 

The use of the word “reciprocity” with 
regard to the Canadian arrangement has 
at all times been unfortunate. There was 
no reciprocity under the laws effective in 
1920,:except in so far as both countries 
might chance to include the same prod- 
ucts on their free lists, or to impose 
equivalent duties on them. The compen- 
sating duties of the Underwood act were 
not identical with the Canadian wheat 
and flour duties in force prior to April, 
1917; their automatic removal, as applied 
to imports from Canada, was not in any 
sense the outgrowth of a reciprocal ar- 
rangement, but resulted purely from the 
fact that Canada’s action rendered the 
compensating clause no longer operative. 

The repeal by Congress of the reci- 
procity act of 1911 meant nothing except 
the removal from the statute books of a 
law which had never been in effect. Its 
sole influence was to close the door in case 
Canada should, at some future time, de- 
Sire to act favorably on the plan which 
it rejected in the Liberal defeat 10 years 
ago. 

The next step was the removal by the 
Wheat Director of all embargoes on the 
import and export of wheat and wheat 
products, effective Dec. 15, 1919. Can- 


ada likewise removed its embargoes; but 


as the Canadian Wheat Board retained | 


direct control of all Canadian wheat and 
flour, it was announced that all sales to 
the United States would be made by the 
Wheat Board itself, private sales being 
prohibited. 

The small amount of business done 
prior to the movement of Canada’s 1920 
wheat crop did not arouse much interest 
in the tariff situation, but the abnormal- 
ly large imports of both wheat. and flour 
from Canada in the autumn, coupled with 
the decline in wheat prices, stirred the 
farmers to demand immediate protection. 
The result was the passage by the House 
of the Fordney bill, including, among 
many other provisions, a duty of 30c per 
bu on all imported wheat, and of 20 per 
cent ad valorem on imported flour. This 
bill was. virtually an emergency amend- 
ment to the Underwood tariff law, and 
as such, at the very end of December, it 
was sent to the Senate. 

After protracted debate in the Sen- 
ate, the Fordney bill was finally passed, 
the duty on wheat having been advanced 
to 35c per bu. It was vetoed, however, 
by President Wilson at the very close of 
his administration. 

The same measure promptly reap- 
nes with the opening of the extraor- 

inary session of the new Congress, and 
became a law on May 27, 1921. As final- 
ly enacted, it provided duties of 35c per 
bu on wheat, 20 per cent ad valorem on 
flour, 15c per bu on corn and 30c per 
bu on flaxseed, besides sundry items not 
of direct interest to the millers. On all 
matters not covered by the emergency 
law, the Underwood law still applied. 

Canada’s prompt retaliation by once 
more putting into effect its import duties 
on wheat, wheat products and other ag- 
ricultural commodities automatically -re- 
vived paragraph 644 of the Underwood 
act, already quoted, and thus throughout 
the latter part of 1921, while wheat and 
wheat flour imports were governed by 
the emergency tariff law, imports of 
millfeed were regulated by the compen- 
satory provisions of the act of 1913. 

It had been expected that the perma- 
nent tariff act, which passed the House 
in July of 1921, would become law by 
October at the latest, but the Senate 
failed to act on it, and as the life of 
the emergency law expired by its origi- 
nal terms on Nov, 27, Congress extended 
it to allow more time for consideration 
of the complete tariff measure. 

Late in 1921, Canada held a general 
election, contested by both parties pri- 
marily on the tariff issue. The Liberals, 
beaten on reciprocity 10 years earlier, 
won a complete victory on the promise 
of a thorough downward revision of the 
tariff schedules. In other words, just 
as the United States was busily closing 
the door to any sort of a reciprocal ar- 
rangement by planning a general ad- 
vance of duties in the proposed tariff 
bill, Canada was taking the first step 
toward meeting the offers presented in 
1911 and again in 1913. 

At the close of 1921, with the Fordney 
bill still under .consideration in the Sen- 
ate, United States duties on commodities 
relating to the milling industry were as 
follows, the Underwood law applying 
unless otherwise stated: 

Wheat, 35t per bu (emergency); wheat 
flour and semolina, 20 per cent ad va- 
lorem (emergency); bran, shorts, etc., 10 
per cent ad valorem (compensatory par- 
agraph of Underwood law); corn, 15c 
per bu Comengency) oats, 6c per bu; 
oatmeal, rolled oats, etc. 30c per 100 
Ibs; barley, 15c per bu; barley flour, 1c 

er lb; macaroni, vermicelli, etc., le per 
b; oat and barley hulls, etc., 8c per 100 
Ibs; flaxseed, 30c per bu (emergency) ; 
biscuits, cakes, etc., 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem; white potatoes, 25c per bu (emer- 
gency). Corn meal and doar, rye, rye 
flour and meal, buckwheat and buck- 
wheat flour and meal remained on the 
free list. 

The schedule of duties provided by 
the permanent tariff act, replacing alike 
the Underwood and the emergency tariff 
laws, will be found elsewhere in the Al- 
manack. 

The duties restored in the spring of 
1921 by Canada, and in force through- 
out the remainder of 1921, are indicated 
in the following table. The British 
preferential tariff applied to imports: 
from Great Britain and other parts of 
the British Empire. The general tariff 
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applied to imports from the United 
States and all other countries that have 
no special treaties with Canada: 


Prefer- Inter- Gen- 

Tariff items— ential mediate eral 
Wheat, per bu ..... 8c 12c 12¢c 
Wheat flour, per bbl. 30c 50c 50c 
Pras 15% 17%% 17%% 
Dutiable breadstuffs. 15% 22% % 265% 
Beans, per bu....... 15c 22%c 26c 
Peas, per bu ........ 10c 12%c 15c 
Buckwheat, per bu.. 10c 12%¢c 15c 
Buckwheat, meal or 

flour, per 100 lbs.. 35c 45c 50c 
Pot, pearl, roasted, 

rolled or ground 

BASIS ccccnccccce 20% 27% % 30% 
Barley, per bu ...... 10c 12%c_ = lic 
Corn meal, per bbl.. 20c 22%c 25c 
Indian corn, not for 

distillation, bu .... Free Free Free 
Oats, per bu ......+. qc 9c 10c 


Oatmeal and rolled 


oats, per 100 Ibs... 40c 50c 60c 
Rye, POF OS ccccscece qc 9c 10c 
Rye flour, per bbl... 33c 45c 50c 
Linseed oil cake and 

meal, cottonseed 

cake and cotton- 

seed cake meal.... Free Free Free 
Hay and straw, ton. $1.65 $1.75 $2.00 
Flaxseed, per bu..... 7%ec 10c 10c 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 151 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 266 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 «12 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 3838 26. 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 «14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 4624 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 2 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 2 15 
2896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 616 1,628 661 80 28 12 





United States—Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised esti 
mates of the United States spring wheat 
crops of 1921, 1920 and 1919, by principa: 
states, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 1919 

Minnesota ...... 23,655 26,600 34,531 
North Dakota .. 73,264 80,244 62,776 
South Dakota ... 24,930 25,470 30,168 
Montana 23,770 7,091 
Washington 17,065 17,264 
TA@QHO occecrcces 15,600 12,672 
Colorado 7,003 4,574 
OPOBOR ccccrcccs 4,556 3,419 
WORE scnceccvsee 3,010 2,225 
pO PST re 4,042 7,888 
Wisconsin 3,150 5,902 
TOWG ccccccccecs 1,808 5,415 
Nebraska A 2,461 5,678 
New Mexico .... 946 1,054 804 
Wyoming ...... 2,686 3,020 2,205 
United States.. 207,861 222,430 207,602 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1921....1,165 8,112 1911....2,757 19,370 
1920....1,757 10,774 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1918 + 1,910 13,860 1908.... 2,679 26,805 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907. 2,864 265,851 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1906. 2,506 25,576 
1915.... 1,887 14,030 1905. 2,535 . 28,477 
1914 - 1,646 13,749 1904 - 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 190 +. 8,233 27,300 
1912.... 2,861 28,073 1902....38,740 29,285 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised .esti- 
mates of the United States flaxseed crops of 
1921, 1920 and 1919, by principal states, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











1921 1920 1919 

Minnesota ...... 2,726 3,040 2,304 
North Dakota .. 2,534 4,033 2,990 
South Dakota .. 1,404 2,200 1,120 
Kansas .......+. 134 159 76 
Montana ........ 1,125 1,058 481 
) ne MELEE 96 132 192 
Wisconsin ...... 63 99 74 
United States.. 8,112 10,774 7,266 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” milis 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 4, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


co Output——7" -——-Exports—, 
1921-22 1920-21 ae 1920-21 
1 8 








Minneapolis ... 7,198 6,796 

St. Paul ....... 217 203 ine 

Duluth-Superior 369 324 ee os 

Outside mills .. 4,491 4,227 10 16 
Totals ...:.. 12,276 11,550 361 344 
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VALUING THE FLOUR MILL 


New York Court of Claims Lays Down Im- 
portant Rules as te Elements of 
Going Value, Good Will, Etc. 


The opinion of the New York court 
of claims in the case of Banner Milling 
Co. vs. State of New York, 191 N.Y. 
Supp. 143, constitutes a most important 
contribution to the law of milling, be- 
cause of the comparative dearth of pre- 
vious judicial precedents bearing direct- 
v on the questions involved. Althou 
the opinion deals specifically with the 
elements of damage properly allowed on 
condemnation of mill property for pub- 
lic use, it will remain an important guide 
in the valuation of such property in any 
sort of legal proceeding. 

For many years the milling company 
operated a plant in Buffalo on a tract 
adjoining the state-owned Ohio Basin, 
the mill having a daily capacity of 800 
bbls. In 1917 the state instituted pro- 
ceedings to condemn the company’s 
premises, specifying: “This appropria- 
tion covers merely Toads, buildings, and 
other structures. All fixtures, machin- 
ery, or appurtenances which may be 
deemed as fairly removable remain the 
property of the owner and are subject 
to his disposition.” 

The company claimed damages aggre- 
gating nearly $700,000, covering the 
property as a whole ($350,000), value of 
going milling business destroyed by the 
condemnation (500/000), and minor 
items. The court of claims made an 
award of $235,000, plus interest, cover- 
ing the value of physical property con- 
demned or damaged, and excluding an 
allowance on account of injury to or de- 
struction of going milling business and 

will. 

The first branch of the decision deals 
with questions concerning title to a part 
of the premises which had been occu- 
pied by the milling company for many 
years. As to this part of the land the 
court holds that the mill was not entitled 
to an award of compensation, because 
title to the same was vested in the state 
many years ago and had not been di- 
vested by the company’s continued use of 
it. The company’s title to the remainder 
of the premises occupied by it was, how- 
ever, undisputed, and rights as to struc- 
tures, etc., erected on the disputed tract 
are recognized. 

On the questions relating to the com- 
pany’s right to compensation on a theory 
of injury to or destruction of its good 
will and going value, the court said: 

“It is convenient to discuss ‘going 
value’ and ‘good: will’ as alleged items 
of damage together. Without notice of 
its intention, the state made the appro- 
priation on April 7, 1917. Thereafter 
the claimant continued to operate the 
mill to consume the stock of grain in the 
elevator until June 13, 1917, and there- 
after, until December, 1917, it occupied 
the mill as a warehouse, buying flour 
and shipping it out under its own brand. 
It continued the latter process until it 
could no longer secure flour, owing to 
conditions concomitant to the war. 

“The contention was made, and sup- 
ported by some testimony at the trial, 
that no other site in the city of Buffalo 
was as convenient and available for the 
claimant’s business as the property ap- 
propriated. After the appropriation the 
claimant caused some inquires to be 
made by real estate brokers, but failed 
to find a site wholly satisfactory to it, 
and purchased none. In December, 1917, 
claimant ceased business and did not re- 
sume afterward. 

“There is some testimony that condi- 
tions were such, subsequent to the appro- 
priation, that the creation of a new plant 
and equipment was impossible, or pro- 
hibitively expensive. There is evidence 
also that the will of the flour busi- 
ness has peculiar qualities. If the out- 
put is interrupted and the habit of use 
of a particular brand lost, resumption is 
difficult and expensive to attain, if* not 
utterly impossible. The good will of 
the Banner Milling Co.’s business was 
worth between $250,000 and $350,000, and 
after being interrupted for one year was 
worth between $25,000 and $75, only. 
Mr. Shuttleworth, the president of the 
company, testified that it was worth 
$250,000 to $350,000, and that he ar- 
rived at this sum by capitalizing the av- 
erage annual profits, less interest on the 
tnvestment, over a period of 10 years. 
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'“The claimant contends that the go- 
ing value and good will of its plant and 
business were destroyed by the state by 
the appropriation, and that it is en- 
titled to recover the value of these items 
separately and distinctly from the value 
of the physical property taken. The 
claimant defines these items of its claim 
thus: 

“*The going value has ordinarily been 
conceived to include all those elements 
of value or cost which enter into the 
construction of a plant and the synchro- 
nizing of it, so that it will operate sat- 
isfactorily, which items are not included 
under tangible value, viz., such items 
as overhead expense during construc- 
tion, accidents occurring in construc- 
tion and not covered by insurance, or 
the cost of insurance against accident, 
fire insurance, taxes, and interest on in- 
vestment, engineering and supervision 
expense, cost of maintenance and losses 
in the operation of the plant, ‘until such 
time as the plant is tuned up and op- 
erated profitably. In fact, all that en- 
ters into the construction and tuning up 
of the plant, exclusive of tangible prop- 
erties. 

“‘Good will has been construed to in- 
clude the value of brands, trademarks, a 
reputation for good product, ‘fair and 
honorable dealing, and all those elements 
which contribute to the ready merchan- 
dising of the product of the company.’ 

“The claimant is entitled to recover 
the value of its physical property as it 
existed at the time of the appropriation. 
That does not mean that its value is to 
be arrived at by taking the value of the 
various elements and items. making up 
the property, separately, and considering 
them without reference to each other, 
and then adding together these sums. 
The claimant is entitled to compensation, 
not merely for so much land, so much 
brick, lumber, materials, and machinery 
considered separately, but, if they have 
been combined, adjusted, synchronized, 
and perfected into an efficient, function- 
ing unit of property, then it must be 
paid for that unit, so combined, adjust- 
ed, synchronized, and perfected, as it 
existed at the moment of appropriation. 
In that limited sense it is entitled to 
the ‘going value’—if such a term is per- 
missible—of its physical property. In 
fixing the amount of award we will be 
guided by that principle. 

“But it is evident from the claimant’s 
definitions that it has no such limitation 
in mind. The going value for which it 
asks recovery is included, as it frankly 
confesses, in the usual legal conception 
of good will. So what we have to say in 
reference to the latter is applicable to 
the former. 

“Our attention first is directed to arti- 
cle I, sec. 6, state constitution, provid- 
ing, ‘. . . nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation.’ . . . The claimant’s counsel, 
with sedulous care, have collated numer- 
ous authorities defining good will and 
going value as property for various pur- 
poses, within the purview of certain 
statutes, and in divers’ relationships. 
These authorities define good will as 
property within the provisions of the 
transfer tax statute... . 

“On authorities such as these, the 
claimant predicates its argument that 
going value and ood will, thus judicial- 
ly being included in the term property, 
cannot be appropriated by the state 
without just compensation. We note 
that in the array of precedents is not to 
be found one which defines good will 
as property, within the meaning of the 
constitutional provision quoted, except 
in the single instance where the plant or 
business of a public service corporation 
has been taken. It seems that some 
courts have said that going value, in 
this instance, is property. . . . The 
claimant, therefore, has failed to cite 
any authority for its contention. 

“We are not concerned here with 
mere theory, or speculation concerning 
the policy which ought to underlie wise 
condemnation legislation. This matter 
is not novel. Text writers and courts 
have passed upon it many times since 
the constitutional provision was indicted. 
The meaning of the term ‘property’ is 
firmly established. It is well settled that, 
in the absence of statutory provision ex- 
pressly providing compensation for good 
will or going business taken or injured, 


they are not included in the term ‘prop- 
erty? <%.. 

“As originally passed in the senate, 
and thence sent to the assembly, Senate 
Bill 240, which became chapter 606 of 
the Laws of 1918, provided, in section 1: 
‘The court of claims shall have jurisdic- 
tion of and may hear and determine any 
claim against the state . . . for or on 
account of the appropriation by the 
state of any lands, structures, fran- 
chises, rights, easements, good will, 
established business or other proper- 
. eee 

“The bill was amended in the assem- 
bly by eliminating the phrase ‘rights, 
easements, good will, established: busi- 
ness, and, as thus amended, was enact- 
ed. The legislative intent to exclude 

will as an item of damages thus 
clearly is established. . . . 

“The foregoing discussion is deter- 
minative of this phase of the claim. We 
may add, however, that the claimant has 
failed to establish that the appropria- 
tion destroyed or impaired its good will. 
It is true that it proved there was diffi- 
culty in finding a site in Buffalo which 
satisfied: it, and in completing and 
equipping a plant there, during the pe- 
riod between the appropriation and the 
time when it was obliged to vacate the 
property. 

“Tt showed, too, that it would be dif- 
ficult to regain its trade if the latter 
were interrupted or destroyed. But it 
does not follow that the claimant was 
justified, because of these factors, in 
allowing its good will to perish, without 
any effort other than the claimant made 
to protect it. It has not shown that 
other means could not have been used; 
for instance, that the good will of its 
business could not have been transferred 
to some other plant within or outside the 
city of Buffalo, that another plant could 
not have been purchased or leased, or 
that the good will of its business could 
not have been sold to some other manu- 
facturer. 

“One of its witnesses, Mr. Urban, tes- 
tified, in substance, that if he wanted a 
mill at that time he would have paid 
$250,000 for this good will. The claim- 
ant was bound to keep down its damages 
by all reasonable means, and, if ‘4 of 
these or similar methods would have 
availed, it was bound to use them. The 
evidence adduced falls far short of 
proof that the claimant exhausted all 
reasonable means to keep alive and pre- 
serve its good will. Therefore we find 
as a fact that the state did not interrupt, 
impair, or destroy the good will of claim- 
ant’s business by the appropriation.” 

In conclusion, the opinion states: “Con- 
sonant with the foregoing principles an 
award will be made to the claimant for 
the value of its lands appropriated, $90,- 
000, for the value of the structures ap- 
propriated, including all the fixtures, 
. . . except the power plant, $90,000, for 
the value of the power plant appropriat- 
ed, $8,317.62, and for damages to the 
machinery and fixtures not appropriated 
. . . $46,682.38—a total award of $235,- 
000, with interest from the date of the 


appropriation.” 
‘ A. L. H. Srreer. 





WESTERN CANADA CROP MOVEMENT 


According to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, during January 
inspections in the western ,division fell 
off very considerably, indicating a very 
light. movement of grain from country 
points. Only 12,015 cars of all grains 
passed inspection, compared with 29,133 
a month ago and 17,071 a year ago. Of 
the total, 8,728 contained wheat, against 
22,732 a month ago and 12,692 a year 
ago. ; 

The percentage grading No. 3 north- 
ern or better contained practically the 
same, 5,916, or 67.8 per cent, being so 
graded, compared with 15,321, or 67.4 per 
cent, a month ago, and 10,546, or 83.9 
per cent, a year ago. In January 1,106 
graded “no grade” for excess moisture, 
and 372 contained sprouted wheat. In 
coarse grains the falling off was equally 
marked. 

In spite of the very large quantities 
of grain moved forward to Buffalo and 
other eastern ports for winter storage in 
anticipation of export demand from 
oversea, a steady movement from Fort 
William and Port Arthur to the At- 
lantic seaboard has taken place through- 
out the month. 
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Shipments from Vancouver have com- 
manded considerable attention. Orders 
for over 60,000 tons for Europe (mostly 
United a and Japan are re- 
ported for shipment by March 1. Ton- 
nage was chartered at 30s per long ton 
to the United Kingdom and $7.50 per ton 
to Japan at the commencement of the 
movement, but the rate to the United 
Kingdom advanced to 32s 6d and 35s, 
where it was last reported firm. Rate: 
to Japan remain unchanged. 

Large quantities of the grain for 
Japan are going forward in sacks in 
order to relieve the government elevator 
at Vancouver of the bagging, thus ren 
dering all equipment possible availab| 
for bulk handling. Some of the sackei 
grain is being loaded from other govern 
ment interior elevators. To prevent con 
gestion, also, some of the grain is un 
loaded at Calgary for cleaning, and the: 
reloaded for Vancouver. Every effori 
is being made to facilitate the handlin: 
at Vancouver without delay. Total ship 
ments, Oct. 22, 1921, to the end of Janu 
ary, amount to 2,330,448 bus wheat, o 
nearly 70,000 short tons, two thirds o 
which were loaded in January alone. 

Shipments to United States points ar 
small, a few cars only going forwar: 
from the government interior terminal: 
It is reported that ,some of the grai) 
routed to Duluth from western points i 
being .purchased by local milling firms 
while some of the winter storage car 
goes in eastern points are being ab 
sorbed by mills. 

Prices advanced steadily during th: 
month for all grains, owing to an in 
creasing urgent demand from Europ« 
Lower native deliveries, rapidly diminish 
ing stocks and a distinct strengthenin; 
of markets made further holding off by) 
buying countries inexpedient. 

Number of cars inspected in the west 








ern grain inspection division during 
January: 

m——]922———5 -— 1921 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat.... 8,728 11,128,200 12,692 15,865,00: 
Oats. . cece 2,484 4,968,000 3,072 6,144,00: 
Barley.... 483 676,200 767 1,073,80' 
Flaxseed... 141 155,100 392 421,401 
RES. .cccve 161 205,275 ~ 133 166,250 


Total inspections of 1921 crops to the 
end of January, compared with the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics final estimate 
of western crops, in bushels: 


Total 
Finalestimate inspected 
WER oc éie's vices 280,908,000 174,185,400 
ORE “cc restocoinies 284,147,500 29,190,000 
area eae 44,681,600 7,982,800 
ar 3,945,700 1,513,000 
WPS evetensccicaser 19,109,700 2,887,875 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the five 
months ending Jan. 31, in bushels: 


1922 1921 
113,742,223 





WRGRE ce cleecccccves 145,212,491 

QRRD crevcccccscceces 19,482,077 19,443,987 
Barley ... ee 6,676,442 6,271,663 
Flaxseed ........... 1,384,417 2,415,632 
MPG cencieeccccvweves 2,697,078 1,975,918 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
five months ending Jan. 31, in bushels: 





922 1921 
TOE hb icec Kee Keey 122,896,178 97,047,919 
GOED ccccencccer +.» 18,564,199 11,033,707 
Barley ......... <¥ 6,060,669 4,754,081 
Flaxseed ..... wi ate 2,203,024 1,441,127 
BPG cetesacvcrvveves 2,381,425 1,653,045 


Distribution of January rail ship- 
ments to outside points from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur elevators, in 


bushels: 
To Atlantic To Canadian 
seaboard domestic Total 

Wheat ... 2,876,977 1,565,968 4,442,945 
Oats ..... 1,400,465 1,336,993 2,737,458 
Barley ... 379,472 59,109 438,581 
Flaxseed... 6,144 42,650 48,794 
Rye .. 5600 3,193 18,023 21,216 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercia! News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to Jan. 28, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbls— 


Tan. 33-38 .....ccccee 2,881 2,294 2,701 
June 26-Jan. 28 ...... 80,126 64,747 88,281 
Flour, June 26- 

Jan, 28, bbls— 
WREPOFUD ccvcccicccces 9,686 9,220 10,997 
Tmmports: ..2cveccsescd 3 851 5 


Wheat, June 26- 
Jan, 28, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .593,000 582,000 682,257 


Exports .......e.000- 168,008 192,247 84,501 
TRABOEES + cc0ccncvecvin 7,000 37,265 3,520 
Ground by mills...... 360,567 291,361 410,015 
Wheat stocks, 

Jan, 28, bus— 
At terminals ........ 46,785 36,049 63,505 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 59,440 175,608 165,651 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, FEB. 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b,, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





Merchants ....ceeeeseeseecsess $....@9.00 
Spring patents, jute ......++ess++ 7.35 @8.00 
Spring straights, jute ... ++ 7.10@7.60 
Spring clears, jute .......+. «+ 4.25@65.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.25 @3.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.75@8.10 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute .........+. $6.50@6.90 
Straight, southern, jute +» 6.25@6.70 
Clear, southern, jute ........++++5 4.60@4.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$6.70@7.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ......-e.ee00. 6.40@7.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......+++s++5 4.25 @5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.20@6.40 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.90@5.10 

WHBEAT—Most premiums are easier than 
1 week ago, not being able to follow sharp 
advance in futures. Hard winter grades 
have held more firmly than spring wheat. 
Milling and elevator demand was fairly good 
intil last of week. Local mill picked up 
some lots of No. 2 yellow hard winter. Re- 
ceipts were 204 cars, compared with 144 last 
week, and 100 a year ago. Compared with 
May, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 2@4c over 1 dh May to lc over 
® red May to 2c over 24h 1%@2c under 
8 red May to 8c und 34h 4@6c under 
3 red 5@10c under 4 dah 6@8c under 
i hard 4@5c under 1 y h 4@5c under 
2 hard 6@6c under 2 y h 6@7c under 
8 hard 6@8c under 3 y h 8@10c under 
{ hard 10@ibc under 4 y h 10@1b5c under 
i n 5c un to 10c over 1 d n 6@12c over 

> n 6e un to be over 2 d n 5@8ec over 

; n 7@10c tnder 3 dan May to 8c un 
1 n 8@15c under 4 an 5@8c under 

1 m 1@2c under 3 m 7@12c under 


m 5@T7c under 4 m 13@l165c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
omparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
192 


1 POG. ccc e ce Qecsce cece eQGeeses evvce 

2 ey 129% @130 125 @130 187 @194 

1 © a9ees @ocece 118 @124 163%@179 
2 hd. 121 @126% 116% @121% 162 @177% 
LGR cccee @ ocvce coces @uveee 165 @167% 
32 BR ccoes Ot) ee errr rrr ss oe 

1 By @.occea Manet veceetasees 04046 @160 
ZR, B cove eQrecce cocce @140_..... @ cece 
142 @ seovs @1382% ..... @..... 160 @172 
2dn 182%@138_..... @ nccce veces @157 


CORN—Offerings very free, but demand 
quite slow. Cash article 3@4c higher than 
a week ago. Export trade lighter than for 
two weeks, but still of good volume. Re- 
ceipts were 3,491 cars, compared with 4,509 
last week, and 1,766 a year ago. Shipping 
sales were 1,250,000 bus. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 MER. 49% @50%. ....@.... 
® mix... 50% @54% 49 @50% 62 @63 


3 mix... 49 @53% 48 @49 569% @62% 
{ mix... 47 @51% 46%@47% 55%@61 
mix... 46 @651 46 @47 53% @58% 


mix... 46% @50% 45 @46% 52% @57 
yel.... 50% @55% 49% @51% ....@67 
2 yel.... 50% @55 
3 yel... 
4 yel.... 48 @52% 46% @48 
5 Lae 47% @51 46 @47% 53% @58% 
6 yel.. 46% @50% 
white, 50% @53% 49% @50% ....@.... 
white, 50% @54% 49% @50% 63%@64% 
white. 49 @538% 47% @49% 59% @63 

white. 48 @51% 46% @47% 56 @60% 
white. 47% @51 46 @47% ....@.... 
white. 47 @50 45% @47 o@ cee 
OATS—Cash demand limited, and shippers 
say business is light. Prices higher, follow- 
ng strength in corn. A few export sales 
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reported. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 389 @45 42% @44 40% @43% 
2 white. 36 @43% 35% @44 40% @43% 
3 white. 834% @43% 32 @39% 39 @43% 
4 white. 30% @38% 32 @42 38 @41% 


RYE—Domestic trade only fair, but ex- 
port business has been of large proportions. 
Several cargoes were reported sold to Nor- 
way. Futures have advanced in sympathy 
with other grains. No. 2 ranged 87% @96c, 
compared with 85% @89%c last week, and 
$1.48% @1.50% last year. May closed at 
$1.02%, and July at 93%c. 

BARLEY—tThis market has been spotted 
all week. Receipts and offerings have been 
light, and maltsters have done most of the 
buying. No export busienss. The range was 
54@67c, compared with 52@66 last week, 
and 55@75c a year ago. May closed today 
at 61c, 

CORN GOODS—Prices 5@10c higher on 
the week, and trade continues good. Export 
demand, especially for rolled oats and oat- 
meal, has improved. Corn flour $1.40, corn 
meal $1.35, cream meal $1.30, pearl hominy 
$1.35, granulated hominy $1.35, oatmeal 
$2.47%, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
$2.25 per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand good, though 


not urgent, and price $2 higher than a week 
ago, being $48.50 ton, f.0.b., Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbis..... 222 190 172 125 
Wheat, bus.... 417 236 178 291 
Corn, bus...... 8,270 2,903 5,417 594 
Oats, bus - 1,666 788 1,115 609 
Rye, bus....... 70 119 2 80 
Barley, bus.... 296 103 42 139 





DULUTH, FEB. 11 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 
Family patent ....... $7.65@7.90 $8.75 @9.00 
Bakers patent ... -. 7.25@7.60 8.50@8.75 
First clear, jute 4.80@5.05 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.55@3.80 5.25@5.75 
No. 2 semolina........ 7.25@7.50 9.00@9.25 
Durum patent ........ 6.75@7.00 8.75@9.00 
RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.45; No. 2 straight, $5.80; No 
3 dark, $3.85; No, 5 dark, $5.35; No. 8 rye, 
$5.05. , 





WHEAT—Only a nominal demand for 
cash wheat during the week. The previous 
good inquiry for choice durum has lost its 
snap, and this grade is being diverted to 
Minneapolis. Medium and lower grades were 
taken care of by elevktor interests. Re- 
ceipts exceptionally light, and offerings 
easily absorbed. The slackness of shipping 
helped to increase stocks moderately. 


GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dark northern——_——_—__, 

Feb. No. 1 0. 0. 3 
6... 141 @154 185 @148 123 @i141 
7... 140% @153% 134% @147% 122% @140% 
8... 143% @156% 137% @150% 125% @143% 
9... 141% @154% 135% @148% 123% @141% 
10... 148% @156% 137% @150% 125% @143% 
11... 144% @157% 138% @151% 126% @144% 


“a durum——, — a. 
Feb, No. No. 2 No.1 No. 
6. 117% @126% 115% @126% 106% lott 
7. 117% @126% 115% @126% 106% 104% 
8. 120% @129% 118% @129% 109% 107% 
9. 120% @129% 118% @129% 109% 107% 
10. 122% @1381% 120%@131% 111% 109% 
11. 123% @132% 121%@132% 112% 110% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -—Durum—, 

May May July 
POR. 6 cccvvccscese 136 108% 104% 
we esesdoevsses 136 108% 104% 
DOR F&F sccvccessece 139 111% 107% 
Sm, © saceusatecne 139 111% 107% 
DOR, BH ccccsccenese 140 113% 109% 
FOR, Th cccscccveses 141 114% 110% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 


Feb. 2 mixed 3 white No, 1 Barley 
6.. 515% @52% 34% @35% 88% 37@59 
7.. 51% @561% 34% @35% 88% 37@59 
8.. 51% @52% 34% @35% 90 37@59 
9.. 51% @51% 34% @35% 93% 37@59 

10.. 52% @53% 35 @36 97% 37@59 

11.. 52% @52% 35% @36% 98% 37@59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 57 235 16 +» 268 28 
Durum .... 108 125 10 11 135 64 
Winter .... -il ee 18 1 ee 


Totals .. 177 360 44 12 403 92 
55 1 os . 3 es 


Flaxseed .. 14 37 22 25 6 8 
GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 11, 

and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2 dkn } 

1, 2 nor 192 172 ee 21 363 2 

; nor 5 86 16 ee 4 76 2 
spring .. 453 422 2388 8 82 9 

1,2 dur § 197 64 254 24 14 ee 


durum ..1,528 187 1,294 35 11 5 
Winter .... 28 1 13 7 1 12 
Mixed .... .«. 73 8 47 61 1 


Totals ..2,484 1,635 1,807 146 608 31 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Corn: ..s.. 4,092 157 ee ee ee 
Oats ...... 5,756 3,541 183 ee 2 ee 
Rye ....... 1,310 192 5,976 ee es e 


Barley .... 197 67 71 i060 i ‘3 
Flaxseed .. 133 1,623 60 ee 1 ‘ 
FLAXSEED 
Traders were at high tension all week, 
due to the bullish Argentine situation. Stop 


orders and new buying caused prices to 
advance at a dizzy pace. The closing day, 
a new high price of $2.50 was set. Business 
picked up, transactions in May being espe- 
cially liberal. No. 1 spot closed at May 
price to 2c over, and to-arrive at May price. 
Stocks decreased 10,000 bus, leaving but 
133,000 in local houses at the close of busi- 
ness tonight. 


Close ———— 
Opening eb. 12 
Feb. 6 High Low Feb.11 1921 


May ..$2.27 $2.50 $2.27 $2.49% $1.88% 
July .. 2.27% 2.50 2.27% 2.50 1.91 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 11 


FLOUR—Quote,; nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





WEGRE PORORE cowcccccvcccccacences $7.25 @7.55 

Standard .......+ee.- OTe TT TT iy 6.75 @7.25 

PUG CIORP cocccvcevesécecesecose 4.30@4.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PU. ccccccdcececsescecccocese 6.50 @6.90 

Straight - 6.10@6.40 

First clear 4.25 @4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PRRORE. ccccsccnecescceseccsvccees 6.40@6.60 

BOPRIEME cccccccccesececcccesesuce 6.00 @6.25 

oo Tre ee 4.20@4.60 


MILLFEED—Stronger tone this week, and 
demand for both bran and middlings shows 
improvement, coming from all sections and 
all classes of buyers. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $25@ 
25.50; soft winter bran, $25.50@26; gray 
shorts, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Choice milling grades of soft 
winter wheat met fairly good demand. Ele- 
vator interests, shippers, and local mills were. 
in the market. Light milling inquiry for 
hard wheat. Receipts, 263 cars, against 242 
last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.37; 
No. 3 red, $1.25@1.33; No. 2 hard, $1.29@ 
1.30; No. 3 hard, $1.20@1.25. 


CORN—Cash market was famly active, 
and demand good at the advanced quota- 
tions. Receipts, 607 cars, against 566. Cash 
prices: No. 2 corn, 53c; No. 3 corn, 52c; No. 
2 yellow 53@54c, No. 3 yellow 51@52c, No. 4 
yellow 5lc, No. 5 yellow 50c, No. 6 yellow 
48c; No. 2 white 54@55c, No. 3 white 51@ 
52c, No. 4 white 50c, No. 5 white 48c, No. 6 
white 48c, 


OATS—Cash pricés showed very little 
change. The market continued exceptionally 
dull. Receipts, 249 cars, against 250. Cash 
prices: No. 3 white, 36@37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 98,340 68,830 109,030 80,410 
Wheat, bus.. 482,400 739,200 401,000 887,370 
Corn, bus.... 999,700 306,800 478,620 267,590 
Oats, bus.... 652,000 356,000 452,620 401,050 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 8,800 1,960 138,460 
Barley, bus.. 22,400 17,600 7,650 2,730 





MILWAUKEE, FEB. 11 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Spring patent $8.30 @8.60 
Spring straight +++ 7.40@7.55 
0 Serre rere 
ST 6 6 a0 6.0.44 a bow che eed 
BE SE oc eccuescbecsneveceg 
Pree 
6 6-0 6.0.6.000660600%.6% 
Rye flour, straight 
Rye Gour, dark ......cceee 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. 
brisk; supply light. 
snapped up quickly. 
creasing. 
up $1.50. 





‘Demand 

Offers small, and 
Deferred business in- 
Bran 50c@$1 higher; middlings 
Winter bran at premium of 50c 
ton over spring. Standard bran, $26@26.50; 


winter bran, $26@27; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $26@27; flour middlings, $27@28; red 
dog, $29@32; hominy feed, $22.50@23.50; rye 
feed, $22.50@23; old process oil meal, $48; 
cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $27@27.50; gluten feed, $31.65,—all 
in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 8@6c. Receipts, 26 
cars; last week, 16; last year, 33. Offer- 
ings small and demand absorbing, milling 
and shipping. Discounts on hard winter 
longer; premiums on soft winter less, on 
spring steady. No. 1 hard quotable 4@5c 
under May; No. 1 red, 4@5c over May; No. 
1 dark (Dakota) northern, 18@25c over Min- 
neapolis May price. No. 1 dark (Dakota) 
northern closed at $1.54@1.61, No. 2 $1.50 
@1.56, No. 3 $1.48@1.52, No. 4 $1.39@1.48, 
No. 5 $1.31@1.44; No. 1 red winter $1.36@ 
1.38, No. 2 $1.33@1.37, No. 3 $1.28@1.32; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.28@1.29, No. 2 $1.26@ 
1.28, No. 3 $1.23@1.24; No. 1 mixed $1.25@ 
1.40, No. 2 $1.21@1.36, No. 3 $1.19@1.32, No. 
4 $1.15@1.29, No. 5 $1.15@1.25. 

RYE—Advanced 10@10%c. Receipts, 54 
cars; last week, 28;. last year, 36. Export, 
requirements reappeared, with domestic 
needs sustained, absorbing increased offer- 
ings. Discounts increased, No. 2 spot ruling 
3% @4ic under May price. No. 1 closed at 
98%c; No. 2, 98% @98%c; No. 3, 97@98c; 
No. 4, 92@96c. 

CORN—Advanced 3@4c, Receipts, 497 
cars; last week, 806; last year, 370. Good 
demand from manufacturers and shippers. 
Basis easier, spot ruling 5@65%c under May 
price. No. 2 white closed at 54c, No, 3, 


% @ 


562% @53c; No. 2 yellow 54c, No. 3 52 
3 52% @ 


538c; No. 2 mixed 53% @54c, No. 
53%c. 

OATS—Advanced 1@1i%c. Receipts, 241 
cars; last week, 319; last year, 46. Offer- 
ings fair; demand from cereal mills and 
shippers keeps market cleaned up. Basis 
improved; No. 3 white spot quotable 1@5c 
under May price, according to weight. No. 2 
white, 38@40c; No. 3 white, 35% @39c; No. 
4 white, 34% @36%c; sample grade, 32@ 
35%c. 

BARLEY—vUnchanged, but firm, Receipts, 
73 cars; last week, 133; last year, 93. Of- 
ferings moderate; demand less active. Basis 
unchanged, Iowa was quoted at 55@63c, 
as to quality; Wisconsin, 55@64c; Minne- 
sota, 55@68c; Dakota, 55@63c; feed and 
rejected, 53@58c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
25,900 33,950 14,970 22,950 
36,400 44,550 62,950 25,975 
731,120 334,875 347,575 230,724 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 509,715 82,485 228,775 91,725 
Barley, bus.. 115,320 128,235 93,015 25,230 
Rye, bus..... 77,825 37,530 28,690 7,630 
Feed, tons... 390 210 8,132 3,408 





TOLEDO, FEB, 11 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.50@6.55; spring, $7.80; 
Kansas, $7.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $28.00 @29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed 28.00 @29.00 
Winter wheat middlings ...... 28.00 @29.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ o eee» @50.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 61 cars, 35 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 153 cars, 93 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 31 cars, 26 contract. 

WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 85,400 35,000 58,030 30,525 
Corn, bus.... 191,250 25,000 89,950 31,692 
Oats, bus.... 53,550 38,950 9,000 46,735 





BUFFALO, FEB. 11 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring $8.2 5 @8.50 
Bakers patent .......... 7.60 @7.80 
PWS GOORE ccceoccscoces 5.50@5.75 
Second clear ......... ge sevcceces 3.90@4.00 
Rye, pure white. ....ccccccccccses 6.25 @6.50 
Bee, DEPRES ccccccsccccncecccese 5.80@6.00 

Sacked 

ee, OO GO. acc cscasucdecccve $.....@30.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@30.50 
MEUOE GOOD occ cccccscsesccccese ° - @31.50 
i eS rr «+» @32.00 
Red dog, per ton .......cseceee «eee « @33.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... 1.70@ 1.75 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 27.50@ 28.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 27.50@28.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... mage ef 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ° - @35.05 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.. -@48.00 
CHE TORE, POF COM oc cccccccscene 50. 00@ 51.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... «+»-@ 2.55 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... e eee» @13.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ..:......... coose@® 1,61 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ...........--+ 2.05@ 2.10 


WHEAT—Receipts this week only a few 
cars, none of which came on the market. 
Offerings of soft winter wheat in store are 
held too high to expect sales. 

CORN—Heavy receipts this week, and de- 
mand light. The advance was slow, and the 
close about 8c over last week. The bulk of 
the offerings went for export. Closing: No, 1 
and No. 2 yellow, 63% @63%c; No. 3 yellow, 
61% @62c; No. 4 yellow, 60% @60%c; No. 5 
yellow, 59@59%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Quiet for anything except the best 
weights, of which receipts were light. Prices 
closed ic higher than last week. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 44c; No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 3 
white, 42c; No. 4 white, 40c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Market' very strong, and offer- 
ings light. Malting was quoted at 67@72c, 
and feed at 56@62c, on track, through billed. 
Malting 62@67c, and feed 53@57c, in store. 

RYE—Higher, and demand good. No. 2, 
in store, closed today at $1.08%. 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 11 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o0.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRE ca vcsvesets seteenseesdaces é $7.00 @7.50 
SIND 6.0 6.6 6.600 08 068 606s 04 6.0-8%,0 6.50 @6.75 
\, . 3 RT re er 4.50@4.75 
BOGCONEG CLAMP 2 ccrcovecsescscccece 3.25@3.75 

MILLFEED—Continued active demand, 


with offerings light. Especially keen inquiry 
for shorts. Quotations per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $24; 
gray shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT—Wheat prices responded for the 
first time in a considerable period to bullish 
crop news, and cash prices moved up 7@lic 
on hard varijeties. Demand was good all! 
week for choice milling samples, local mills 
and shippers purchasing about equally. Re- 
ceipts of the best grades were moderate in 
volume. Soft wheat did not experience the 
same ready sale as hard, but sales were 
made at advances of 3@5c. Cash prices; 
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-hard wheat, No. 1 ares 41, & 2 $1.26 
1.41, No. 3 $1.26@1.40, No. $1 aa@iss: 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.28, Ne 2 $1.2 
1.27, No. 3 $1.22@1.24, No. 4 $1.15@1. “yy ; 

CORN—Unusual demand, coupled with the 
advance in futures, sent corn prices up 4@7c. 
Largest advances occurred in yellow. 
prices: white corn, No. 1 6ic, No. 2 50%@ 
ble, No. 3 50c, No. 4 49%c; yellow corn, 
No, 1 62%c, No. 2 sete, No. 3 62c, No. 4 
51%c; mixed corn, No, 1 50c, No. 2 50c, No. 
3 49%c, No. 4 49c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis. 24,500 11,050 98,800 61,100 


W't, bus. 1,895,400 1,236,600 1,108,350 1,656,450 


Corn, bus..405,000 283,750 403,750 69,500 
Oats, bus..231,000 117,300 79,600 102,000 
Rye, bus... 7,700 13,200 2,200 17,600 
Barley, bus 34,500 37,500 29,900 15,600 
Bran, tons. 320 600 3,400 3,080 
Hay, tons,. 17,452 9,864 2,004 6,564 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 11 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,000 bbis, and 8,173,908 
lbs in sacks. BExports, 4,000 sacks to Gias- 
gow, 6,100 to Londonderry, 8,350 to Belfast 
and 1,736 to Dublin. Quotations, per 196 bs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .......-..6006. $8.20@8.50 
Spring standard patent ........ «+ 7.70@8.10 
Spring first clear ...........6006. 6.10@6.40 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ... 
Soft winter straight ..... 
RYE FLOUR—In small supply ond mar- 
ket firmer, but demand only moderate. We 
quote on a basis of $5.85@6 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Firmer 
light offerings and a fair demand. 
tions, $3.40@3.75 per 98-lb sack, 
WHEAT—Offerings light, and market dur- 
ing week advanced 8c. Receipts, 514,296 
bus; exports, 178,476; stock, 2,147,959. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter .......+.+-+ ocne te $1.34@1.39 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1,28 @1.33 
Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
llc under No. 2, Sample according to 
quality. 
MILLFEED—In small supply and higher. 
Demand good. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 





under 
Quota- 







IN: 65. 5 o'06'o 0 bho 90004 $33.00 @34.00 - 
Soft winter bran .............. 34.00 @35.00 
Standard middlings .......... + 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings .........++.+++ 32.00 @33.00 
FROG: GOB ccccccccccccccccccccecs 35.00 @36.00 


CORN—The market for export deliveries 
firm and 8c higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots in small supply 
and 4%@5c higher. Receipts, 683,895 bus; 
exports, 257,140; stock, 550,804. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 66@66%c, 
No. 8 64% @65c, No. 4 683@63%c; car lots, 
for local trade, No, 2 yellow 67% @68 %c, No. 
8 yellow 66% @67c. 

CORN . PRODUCTS—Quiet, but market 
firm under light offerings and in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy .....+++.+« - 1.45 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but with 
light offerings prices advanced %c. Re- 
ceipts, 53,405 bus; stock, 265,310. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 46@46%c; No. 3 white, 
44% @45c, 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-l1b sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4, 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly circular issued 
by the Commercial Exchange, receipts and 
exports of flour, wheat and corn in January 
were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbis bus us 
January, 1922.... 208,469 5,279,933 1,739,344 
December, 1921... 306,583 6,691,529 818,840 
January, 1921.... 218,375 1,343,142 1,154,397 
January, 1920.... 192,878 628,096 391,122 
Exports— 


January, 1922.... 26,021 4,271,382 1,221,421 








December, 1921... 25,230 4,183,253 617,840 
January, 1921 .... 49,741 1,668,010 635,195 
January, 1920.... 24,563 931,139 72,176 
BALTIMORE, FEB. 11 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............... $8.00@8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.60 @7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... Bee be 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.00@6.25 
Rye flour, white ..........+++.--- 6.10@6.50 
Rye flour, standard .............. 5.25 @5.65 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............+. $8.75 
City mills’ blended patent ........ ss "8.96 
City mills’ winter patent ......... -» 7.50 
City mills’ winter straight ... 6.85 
MILLFEED—Higher but slow. Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ~— spring cen 
$32.50@33.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@ 
34.50; standard middlings, $32.50@33; flour 
middlings, $34@35; oof dog, $36@37; city 
mills’ middlings, $32@33 

WHEAT—Advanced Bx @éc; demand 
moderate, movement light. Receipts, 39,538 
bus; exports, 271,155; stock, 1,852,391, Clos- 
ing prices: De No. 2 red winter, $1.35%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.32; range 
of southern for week, $1.16@1.31. 

CORN—Up 2@4c; movement and demand 
slowing down. Receipts, 1,870,188 bus; ex- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


513,063; stock, 38,180,686. Closing 
: domestic No. 2 yellow or better, 


%c; No. 4, spo’ 
62%c; range 61 
65c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.25. 

OATS—Gained % % @ic; demand and move- 
ment still small. Receipts, 13,558 bus; 
stock, 139,118. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 47c; No. 3 white, domestic, 45% 
@4é%c, as to weight. 

RYE—Jumped lic; movement and demana 
fair. Receipts, 93,368 bus; exports, 259,706; 
stock, 1,942,936. Closing price of No. 
western for export, $1.09%. 





BOSTON, FEB. 11 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $9.15 @9.50 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.85 @9.00 
Spring first clears .............+. « 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.85 @8.00 
Soft winter patents ............. 6.85 @8.00 
Soft winter straights ..... etceer - 5.80@6.90 
Sot winter clears .........2.es0% 5.00@6.00 
Rye flour, white patent ......°./. 6.90@6.25 


MILLFEED—Market quiet, but firm, with 
moderate offerings of wheat feed. Spring 
bran, $33 for standard and $33.50@34 for 
pure; winter bran, $33@33.50; middlings, 
$32.50@37; mixed feed, $33@36; red dog, 
$38.50; gluten feed, $38.80; hominy feed, $28; 
stock feed, $29.50; oat hulls, reground, $15; 
cottonseed meal, $44.50@50; linseed meal, 
$52,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with mod- 
erate inquiry. Granulated yellow $1.70, bolt- 
ed yellow $1.65, feeding $1.50, cracked corn 
$1.50, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A good demand, with market 
steady at $2.55 for rolled and $2.80 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-Receipts— c——Stocks——. 





1922 a 1922 1921 
Wtaur, Bbis... BiG. 26,790 ancecs cxeve 
Wheat, bus.. 51,330 1, H+ 1,216,615 ..... 
Corn, bus.... 23,615 3,265 26,271 6,516 
Oats, bus.... 38,080 16,000 24,150 14,112 
Rye, bus.... 3,070 38 .n.0e 100 1,868 
Ben, “ONL St ccces  tvecs 1,220 1,695 
Millfeed, tons... 117 ° 04 ste 


Corn meal, bbis 200 ii3 
Oatmeal, cases 3,750 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 1,430 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Feb. 11: to Black Sea ports, 147,770 
bus wheat; to Manchester, 59,954 bus wheat, 
26,044 bus oats; to Pirsus, Greece, 324,800 
bus whéat; to Hamburg, 8,673 bus corn; to 
London, 2,900 sacks flour. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 11 


FLOUR—Firmer, with advancing prices, 
closely following wheat market conditions. 
Buyers, fearing reaction, moving cautiously 
and purchasing principally for immediate 
shipment or from spot stocks. Clear situa- 
tion much firmer on good purchase, both do- 
mestic and export. Total sales over 100,000 
bbls. Relief Administration still buying. 
Quotations: spring first patent, $8.75@9.75; 
standard patent, $7.75@8.10; first clear, $5.10 
@6; soft winter straight, $6@6.50; hard 
Mt ma straight, $7.25@7.60; first clear, $5@ 

75; rye, $65. ote in jute. Receipts, 
tr2, 161 bbls, s 


WHEAT—Had a very substantial advance: 


for the week, with heavy foreign buying 
estimated at about 1,000,000 bus on one 
day. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.40; No. 
1 northern Maritoba, $1.45%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.31%. Receipts, 1,211,000 bus. 

CORN—Showed corresponding strength to 
wheat, resulting from good export buying 
and bad crop news from Argentina. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 72%c; No. 2 mixed, 
72%c; No. 2 white, 72%c. Receipts, 1,125,- 
600 bus. 

OATS—Followed corn, and showed consid- 
erable strength, though with no special fea- 
ture. Quotations: No, 2 white, 48@48%c; 
No. 83 white,. 46c; No. 4 white, 44@44%c. 
Receipts, 290,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 14 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload. or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 





Feb. 14 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON §incrcccccces $8.15@8.65 $9.80@10,05 
Standard patent ..... 7.65@8.15 9.30@ 9.85 
Second patent ...... « 7.30@7.60 8.90@ 9.60 
*First clear,. jute .... 4.50@5.25 6.00@ 6.25 
*Second clear, jute... 3.10@3.40 4.00@ 4.25 


*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb. 14), in 


jute, were: 

Feb. 14 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina........$7.10@7.15 $9.50@9.75 
Durum flour ..... «se 6.65@6.80 8.00@8.75 
GROEP cowvecssocssccare 3.50@3.75 ....@5.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis milis for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table; 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
Web. 8B... sradces 268,875 246, 960 190,760 
Feb. 11... 298,385 276,290 258,370 167,455 
Feb. 4... 283,675 298.626 . 252,620 . 186,570 
Jan. 28... 298,755 290,360 239,855 213,215 

Weekly cor. = flour shipments of Minne- 

weeks ended 





apolis mills for four Saturday: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
Feb. 18... ....- 715 3,895 ...... 
Feb. 11... 2, 865 1,070 BBOO cece 
Feb. - 4... 715 2,500 $95. *...... 
Jan. 28... 3,095" 13,441 11,626 ...... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Dec. 3. 63 70,315 183,776 222,747 714 aoe 
Dec. 10. 63 70,815 174,325 199,204 358 1,061 
Dec, 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 eee cee 
Dec. 24. 63 70,315 180,790 155,510 
Dec. 31. 63 70,315 135,615 159,660 ase asa 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan, 1. 63 70,315 140,705 176,830 os 6 716 
Jan. 14. 63 70,315 185,955 201,975 716 wee 
Jan, 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 —" 
Jan. 28. 63.70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 are 
Feb, 4. 62 69,815 164,215 178,555 1,135 335 
Feb. 11. 49 55,200 144,845 147,520 eps nen 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Feb. 14), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-1b sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Feb. 14 Year ago 
EPR Sa $. os 00 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@25.50 19.00@20.00 
Flour middlings... . - @27.50 - @24.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute .... :. @30.00 29.00 @34.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 ibs*....... $22.75 @23.00 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.25@23.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 23.75@24.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.25@24.50 
Rye feed, ‘2,000 Ibs, 100-ib sacks, .....@21.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.65@ 1.70 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ 1.60@ 1.65 
MPO Beer, WHI icses Sse cece 5.75@ 6.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.60@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.95@ 7.05 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.75@ 6.85 
SRE MPO Caen edowh vadeo4 6 +++@ 2.20 
Mill screenings, light per ton.. -++@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. --.-@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings. 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ............. + eee s @45.50 

*In sacks. fPer 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks, **90-lb cdtton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Wm - 6. nwcts $1.47% @1.52% $1.45% @1.49% 
Feb. 9 ...4.. 1.455% @1.50% 1.43% @1.47% 
Feb. 10 ...... 1.464% @1.52% 1.44% @1.49% 
le Ee g2c'0 0% 1.47% @1.53% 1.45% @1.50% 
PO ER” tinte scvees @.. as v0 0.) Gees.0% « 
WOR. 46 woes 1.51% @1. 57% 1.49% @1.54\% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Feb. 8 cn. cces $1.43% @1.49% $1.43% @1.49% 
in? teens 1.41% @1.475% 1.385% @1.43% 
Ves, 16.2... 1.42% @1.49% 1.39% @1.45% 
oo. 2 es 1.43% @1.50% 1.40% @1.46% 
Sb Be vee nee pcan verr. fet 
ee ee 1.47% @1. 54% 1.44% @1.50% 
Feb, May July Feb. May July 
Dexnene $1.35% $1.27% 11..... $1.36% $1.27% 
Te BS OR Pear ae 
BE, sss% 1.35% 1.26% 14..... 1.40% 1.31% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis during the week were, per bushel: 

Feb, ' Corn Oats Rye Barley 

7. 47 @47% 34% @35 84% @85% 44@56 
8. 48% @48% 34% @35 86% @87% 44@56 
9. 47% @48 34% @34% 88% @89% 44@56 
10. 48% @49% 34% @35 93 @94 44@56 
11. 48% @49 345% @35% 94% @95% 44@56 
| ae! Fe ee eee hs 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks gry 
Saturday were: Feb. 12 


Feb, 11 Feb, 4 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,334,420 1,755,600 1,977,570 
Flour, bbis ...... 40,714 25,843 19,980 
Milistuff, tons . 1,544 2,335 1,032 
Corn, bus ....... 512,080 509,580 225,780 
Oats, bus ....... 472,850 549,440 309,400 
Barley, bus ..... 187,740 181,610 168,000 
Rye, bus ........ 74,340 50,310 80,640 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 62,000 60,420 68,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Feb, 12 
Feb. 11 Feb. 4 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 575,100 678,150 854,080 
Flour, bbis ...... 399,789 312,121 301,630 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,650 14,057 11,612 
Corn, bus ....... 212,260 294,300 200,000 
Oats, bus .,..... 549,240 443,520 200,220 
Barley, bus ..... 189,420 275,520 155,310 
Rye, bus ........ 49,210 21,080 81,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 35,750 13,800 15,210 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 12 Feb. 14 

19 














Feb. 11 Feb. 4 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,481 1,483 1,163 531 
No. 1 northern... 25 19 23 88 
No. 2 northern... 263 271 10 180 
Others ......... 5,607 5,801 5,133 8,059 

Totala ....+.. 7,365 7,574 6,339 38,859 
Im - 2089 ...s20. 34,013 34,078 ..... © sevce 
In 1918 .....-. aR ee eee 
ie | aera ee 12,220 12,367 ..... ° 
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COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 12 Feb, 14 Feb. 15 


Feb. 11 Feb. 4 st: 1920 1919 


Corn ...1,292 1,207 33 98 66 
Oats ..22,315 22,370 8, He 3,038 640 
Barley... 897 918 1,252 819 1,070 
Rye ....1,216 1,251 71 5,046 4,049 
Flaxseed. 141 160 1,184 33 38 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
co Mpls—  -——Duluth. 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
Feb. ‘7 ...$2.35% 2.85% 2.36 2.35 2.36 





Feb. 8... 2.387% 2.37 2.39 2.38 2.39 

Feb. 9... 2.34% 2.34 2.35% 2.34% 2.35% 

Feb. 10... 2.39% 2.38% 2.40 2.39 2.39% 

Feb. 11... 2.50% 2.49% 2.50% 2.49% 2.50 

PeRs TOG 6s cresce-. sviace ese core Meee 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 


and Duluth, in bushels (000’'s omitted): 


-— Receipts——, -———In store——_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis. 62 68 81 141 1,184 33 

Duluth...... 14 37 ° 22 183 1,624 60 

Totals....° 76 105 108 274 2,808 93 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb 

11, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments- 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis ... 2,835 4,019 872 425 
Duluth ....... 2,333 2,961 2,908 2,049 
Totals. ..«... 5,168 6,980 3,780 2,474 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 14, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From 
Phila- H’p- 
New Bos- Balti- del. ton 








To— York ton more phia R’'ds 
Aberdeen ....,. 30.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 .... 
Amsterdam .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
WeGast oo... 0 cece 20.00 BD=BO. cece ccn- 
Bremen 21. 00 21.00 21.00 .... 
Bristol 20.00 20.00 .... 20.00 
Cardiff ase BINED nce, cece 
Bergen . 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
COPE cccccseses 20-25 .... 20-25 .... 
DUEdG. ..ccccce 20.00 ....1%20 .... 
Dundee ........ 30.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 
Glasgow ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Stockholm ..... 30-32 - 30-32 30-32 
Gothenburg .... 28.00 28. 00 28.00 28.00 
Malmé ........ 30-32 30-32 30-32-30-32 .... 
Hamburg ...... 24.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bordeaux ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 .... 
Havre .......+. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 ....° 40.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 32-34 . 32-34 32-34 
Genoa, Naples.. 42.50 - 42.50 42.50 
| reer 20.00 - 

Pere es vas 20. 00 20. 00 
Liverpool ...... 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 19-20 
London ........ 19-20 19-20 ae 19-20 19-20 
Londonderry ... 20-25 .... 20-25 
Manchester .... 19-20 19-20 19-80 19-20 19-20 
Newcastle ..... 20.00 

Rotterdam ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar ...... 65.00 ... eqns 
Southampton .. 20.00 .... wees 
ear 28.00 t22) 28.00 28.00 - 
Piraeus <....... bo Meg 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stettin ........ 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 








Feb. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Plax 
i. We 6bbe 6 0b0% 1,082 154 151 bes 
Consolidated 1,182 vt 12 44 
Pee 967 109 56 eee 
Grain Growers 1,137 420 199 vee 
Fort William .... 452 62 71 72 
Ch Sk Wh deco ces $3,028 1,122 257 126 
North Western -¢. 382 45 71 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 3,230 326 296 44 
COM. TOUR, cccses 837 475 111 288 
Sask, Co-op. ..... 3,542 186 54 39 
Private elevators. 8,717 1,233 280 114 
Wemete . .cvesece 24,557 4,178 1,558 726 
Year AG .....006 18,074 .8,848 1,860 1,487 
Receipts ........ 1,622 639 177 34 
Rail shipments... 1,616 620 76 40 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 142 No. 3 C. W...... 487 
No, 1 northern. .3,837 No. 3 C. W...... 870 
No. 2 northern..2,727 Ex. 1 feed ..... 182 
No, 3 northern..4,964 1 feed ......... 205 
Na, © wccscecees 1,067 2 feed ...:..... 200 
Ds ae ain ieee 00.00 511 Special bin ..... 233 
NO. 6 ncccccccee eee 769 
a Seer DO PREPRRD nc ciccce 1,233 
Durum ......... 90 —_—— 
Wee 402 sc0cce 1 WE 6c endtes 4,178 
Special bin ..... 239 
Others ......... 2,157 
Private ......... 8,717 
Total ..... . - 24,557 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 








Feb, 8 ... 244 242 35 174 229 254 
Feb. 9 ... 250 237 44 144 278 450 
Feb. 10 ... 203 303 7 #4144 304 319 
Feb. 11 ... 226 -*.. 36 6%.. 1237 .:. 
Feb. 13... *.. 6536 °.. 84 ... - 381 
Feb. 14 ... 605 274 22 74 #276 831 

Totals ..1,528 1,582 134 620 1,214 2,235 


*Holiday. 
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1921 FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 
Flour and grain exports from the United States by months in 1921, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Fortiga and Domestic Commerce (000’s omitted) : 


Jan, Feb, March April May June 
Wok adessesccne.csseese - 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 
Wi MEISE S oh ns cmceg vee etes . 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 
pies  - ESNae 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 
ah - epee paps rec ree 5,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 
Ont Menten beds » 609 <020000s 090 204 155 100 151 22 
WFR TaN so 6a5 mececce se ves's 5,423 3,757 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 
, July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Flour, BRI cps sess ct. c ee. bccbeses” Cae 1,873 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 
When WHE is Seche edie vreeese +++ 24,842 68,537 30,842 18,362 13,846 10,451 
DEM oe kaiaa «ts tongiesssotes 2,108 4,602 5,357 2,082 2,511 83 
Corn, bUB .....+-++++ ete ba es eee+s 14,973 18,652 18,600 9,217 4,622 10,248 
Oats, bus .......- SieverdGee ceases 263 1,049 224 520 132 98 
RIG, WON vab nies + Geer a otis ; 931 3,080 3,713 1,970 681 1,969 
Exports of grain and flour from the United ous, by calendar years: 
Corn Mill- 


flourand feed, 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbis tons 
16,800,455 279,948,601 129,054,505 3,224,145 29,811,721 25,834,000 802,795 15,600 
19,863,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,658 65,294,635 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,662 
13,926,117 106,196,818 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 2*,906 
14,379,000 164,049,686 638,648,000 101,411,000 16,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
16,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,672,000 18,156,000 26,529 490,000 37,836 
12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 
12,278,206 99,608,968 46,287,000 6,276,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148, 893 
10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 


11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 6,000 3,655,000 490,000 107,982 





8,370,000 24,267,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 
9,688,000 48,490,000 86,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,689,000 477,000 63,597 
13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 369,000 78,019 


831,000 106,000 
685,000 97,000 
481,000 69,000 
349,000 21,000 


15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 
14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 265,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 
11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 
19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 6,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 
19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ececes 
18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 eeseee ve 
+ 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... «. 
16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,600,000 ee 
13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 62,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 














. 
’ World’s Rye Crops 

Estimates of the rye crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
tormation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged, 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

United States ...........+. 57,918 60,490 75,483 91,041 62,933 48,862 64,050 
CAMOER sccsecsccredeccvce 25,800 11,306 10,207 8,504 3,857 2,876 2,486 
MCXIED occccerccccsccesees *70 *70 *70 *70 *70 *70 70 
Argemtina %...cc.cccsceees *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 858 2,008 1,811 
CHO  ceacvscvccccssesecees 53 55 192 176 92 187 185 
AUBEPER ci cccccccrencccrns 15,672 10,046 9,035 10,604 10,921 30,000  *40,0Q0 
Belgitm@, ....scccceses cc sion 17,761 18,169 13,681 5,132 5,008 *6,000 18,000 
BUIgOrte wscccccerceqecees 8,390 9,798 6,490 4,427 5,901 5,356 7,107 
Czecho-Slovakia .......++. 54,382 32,941 32,734 25,632 22,869 27,809 32,309 
POMMAMEM co ccccccscccccece *13,000 12,586 14,909 12,726 8,870 10,569 13,001 
EsStMOMia 2.6... cece eee eeee *6,000 6,435 4,903 *5,000 *5,000 6,074 *6,000 
Finlam@ .....ccccecseesees 10,386 9,173 10,505 11,031 *10,000 9,899 11,270 
FORGO, 24.0 e ce cescccecens 44,494 34,098 28,736 28,935 24,650 33,351 33,148 
Germany ....ccccsceccenee 267,254 194,255 240,161 262,832 274,677 350,486 360,310 
GrOOC@ ncccacscccvecvesces 3,151 1,351 1,081 1,012 695 *500 *500 
HUMBOPY 2 vce ccc rcecccess 22,095 20,564 *22,000 *30,000 *30,000 *%40,000 45,976 
FOQhY cascceccsccsccccceces 4,784 4,248 4,571 5,232 4,460 5,342 4,362 
Jugo-Slavia ......-6e+eees *75,000 66,161 *40,000 *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 800 
LiQtVI ccc ccccsescevessers 9,757 4,686 ease cece eoes cose ease 
Netherlands ........+.++:. 16,646 14,245 14,714 13,022 13,261 11,645 16,116 
NOPWAY ...ccccaccceccecee *1,000 966 1,063 1,012 1,159 943 829 
POIQME 2. .ccccccscrseveree 167,215 73,659 103,043 sees cece cece eeee 
POPtMMAL ccc cc ceccccscvace *3,000 2,959 *2,700 *2,700 *2,700 2,761 *2,700 
Roumania ........+..0+0+5 8,858 11,169 10,046 1,694 *2,000 *2,500 2,911 
RUMBIB: cscccvcccescecreces *400,000 *500,000 *500,000 *650,000 *700,000 *875,000 910,000 
Spain 2... ccecccecrecsssecs 27,768 27,830 23,296 30,445 24,203 28,782 26,012 
Sweden ....ccwcccsesecece 28,502 23,070 23,073 19,292 13,904 21,334 23,652 
Switzerland ...........+++ 1,559 1,622 1,748 1,850 1,752 2,000 2,059 
United Kingdom ......... *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 1,700 1,800 
Australia 2.6... - 6 cece eee *100 *100 34 47 100 131 70 





Totals, 30 countries... 1,293,115 1,154,552 1,196,975 1,225,916 1,232,440 1,527,185 1,617,533 


*Conjectural. 





Minneapolis and Duluth—Grain Receipts 
Receipts of grain at Minntapolis and Duluth, as compiled by the Cargill Elevator Co., 
from Aug. 1 to Jan, 31, 1922, in bushels (000’s omitted): 






























DULUTH 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Perret ce ee 8,838 10,340 3,940 58,102 9,435 11,310 
Winter 317 883 4,062 418 4,303 
Durum 21,871 4,978 23,873 5,921 6,852 
All wheat 32,528 9,801 86,127 16,774 22,465 
Flaxseed 3,257 1,038 3,506 1,990 6,413 
| eS Steerer Perr ore os 2,859 1,800 4,194 6,837 7,304 
lly neo 6 a SENS ve 53 000 86 pL 3,180 446 2,229 478 2,980 
BD: aiekn en 600 606905 209.08 eesas eenes 10,181 9,145 10,078 $,452 2,561 
oT SPELT ELE ERE EERE 63 oe 14 eee 
0 a ee er 65,560 52,068 22,231 106,134 28,545 41,723 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Spring 63,223 48,508 74,260 49,954 50,639 
Winter 7,110 27,915 8,189 3,093 20,855 
Durum 10,356 6,323 5,248 5,796 4,440 
All wheat 70,689 82,746 87,697 58,843 75,934 
PEE os on dn.09.0 09s 4019.9 400.00 884 4,226 2,921 3,748 3,596 6,178 
Wh os cece Cars cis ener cee eucee cae 11,969 8,789 19,478 23,715 _ 20,362 
SERS or err rire? er rk ree te f f 17,041 11,504 26,612 24,264 ~° 23,787 
Pa hiro wks 04a Sic alae 44S a 8004 cde eee 3,448 6,393 9,495 8,488 5,646 
Ge n-5.000:3 inne baie 64000 0e1 eceehess ; 6,066 5,100 5,235 4,473 6,572 
Ores Poe ere ee re 113,103 113,438 116,453 151,265 123,379 137,469 
COMBINED 
Wheat— 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
ee Onn vex saw » 67,7138 63,563 62,448 132,452 59,389 61,949 
I 6.6 te ghee > 50cm ani desel 64% 12,872 7,427 28,798 12,251 3,511 25,158 
OER 6a Sus ote cc cacgeayveccees 38,824 32,227 11,301 29,121 11,717 11,292 
BD DR 05 cin cnen 0s bah 00nes neem 109,409 103,217 92,547 173,824 74,617 98,399 
7,482 8,959 7,254 5,586 12,591 
14,828 10,589 23,672 30,652 27,656 
20,221 11,950 27,841 24,742 26,767 
13,629 14,538 19,573 11,940 8,207 
6,129 5,101 5,235 4,487 5,572 
BRET eel rier 178,663 165,506 138,684 257,399 151,924 - 179,192 
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Wheat Flour Exports, July-December, 1921 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1921, by principal! 
countries of destination, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
July August September October November December 6 mos 















WeIgIUM “sco ccccccsccese 57,746 18,804 11,106 6,365 2,410 3,358 985789 
Denmark § ..s0.. ce ccnce + 26,222 59,085 83,108 57,892 17,509 10,692 253,508 
Finland .. 93,410 67,788 26,895 11,364 15,181 233,214 
France ... 281 1 4 571 114 6,551 
Germany .. 147,420 94,006 70,622 106,847 679,670 
Greece 900 11,058 1,523 1,120 16,085 
Italy ..... 4,244 6 364 eae 38,896 
Netherlands wescegeceodes 110,112 71,814 27,238 35,7389 681,114 
WOTWOY cccccsccccesdcvce 28,450 79,621 42,626 82,988 322,926 
Poland and Danzig....... 6,307 47,431 1,200 1,432 104,084 
United Kingdom ........ 552,647 © 280;266 118,677 101,770 2,120,764 
Russia in Europe ........ . 23,237 42,613 ——. - ‘benee *66,577 
URPRIRD cc cc vccccctecrcccs Pierce) 9 OF. “wanes 46,008 * asecc *45,008 
Azores and Madeira Is.... * 7; 1,424 53 1,438 182 *3,097 
Esthonia ..........++. ie. al 7,683 5,270 4,596 1,732 %19,281 
GIRPRIEAP oc cccccecceseces ° ° 737 2,230 1,543 357 *4,867 
EMBVED. 6c cviivcsceccivésess SN C5004 4,269 25,794 14,361 5,191 *49,615 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus.. *..... O .ases 7,657 6,707 2,120 572 *16,956 
DORE. occ cccccrcccccces Poca es Oo sees 22,466 11,881 14,903 7,532 *%56,782 
Turkey in Europe ....... Piemes ®, ize% 209,401 119,157 51,213 30,962 *410,733 
Other Europe ..........- 115,942 172,082 2,362 ..66. 101 36 290,513 
GCOROEE sccccccssesccsves 8,199 13,990 18,917 2,674 4,227 2,231 50,238 
Central America +» 43,618 43,255 36,283 34,845 43,382 40,941 242,224 
WRUMIOD sv ccccccces 20,867 12,270 6,628 32,637 21,127 23,010 116,539 
CUR ciccccdecces 78,976 86,306 97,775 © 103,109 85,115 72,642 623,923 
ST? nok 0% bngeeeseanner 4,203 9,664 15,290 18,506 19,570 6,538 73,771 
Other West Indies ....... 47,468 73,601 41,534 40,377 34,123 30,655 267,758 
pS ere eee 2,614 20,362 11,342 35,132 $2,481 26,393 128,324 
Venezuela ........00.505. 7,753 10,329 8,849 11,909 6,235 2,484 47,559 
BEE nccconceetecess 14,775 66,394 83,503 142,546 211,766 120,095 639,079 
Philippine Islands ....... 13,262 22,100 31,370 33,868 33,826 16,313 150,739 
— West Africa ..... 6,209 5,001 4,453 5,326 5,824 3,922 30,735 
SEE 0445 54504460 4550008 15,984 10,486 24,310 9,232 14,745 18,898 93,655 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

rador ar Pocsae 6,933 1,771 2,600 22 = 11,326 
Bolivia Pocets Fecués ‘spab> 2,711 50 6,179 7,940 
Colombia Focece re 1,829 2,489 2,887 1,654 $8,859 
Ecuador Bi o'end Pincus 2,075 7,550 3,446 5,733 +18,8Q4 
Dutch Guiana ........... Vececr Oe tbnx 1,549 1,013 1,657 3,750 7,969 
French Guiana .......... Vactes Tences 2,279 1,307 3,064 2,837 9,487 
DOTS sccdiccccccocvccsces Peccce Pccces 510 7,236 2,666 15,750 26,162 
CEE: oec'b 900s veces seekers Gee ave Pvcves 810 37,159 47,287 14,771 100,027 
TEWORCURT 0s ccc ccccescece Fivaoe Ba seee 5,107 21,310 95,571 31,177 153,165 
Greece in Asia ......:... ee Sueues 19,586 19,901 21,708 8,699 +69,889 
GL ck Svcs ccccocvecccds Woesse Fi aces 40,073 47,927 105,540 119,302 312,842 
Russia in Asia enees Recess 45,090 296 3 2,278 +47,667 
Palestine and Syria ..... Veccve © vee 9,587 19,135 1,142 16,785 +46,649 
Canary Islands .......... rr Daétkxe “sxade 1,023 1,059 2,050 +4,132 
EOOOOND ce ceccccccesecede y yanve M che. “wee 13,350 2,990 1,360 17,700 
CE SUUOOE cccvecnebe Goscse .*Gessis adeed 3,970 33304 343 +7,617 
Other countries .......... a, 781 Ve 286 4,906 10,306 8,369 12,435 196,103 





WORE a essesesoecacs 1,238,019 1,872,573 1,801,805 1,556,578 1,245,865 1,014,012 8,728,552 
*July and August exports included under “Other Europe.” fJuly and August exports 
included under “Other countries.” 





World’s Wheat Crops 
Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged. 











1921. 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
United States 794,893 833,027 968,279 921,438 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 
Canada ........ 300,858 263,189 193,260 189,075 233,743 262,781 393,543 
MeRICG 26.0 cceee *12,000 14,961 14,239 6,95 *5,000 *6,000 4,000 
MD, ‘vein ve cceieiceses 169,756 214,143 171,591 184,000 80,115 184,158 168,468 
SE b.04 04 66g ES bY 0 hed46 400 25,180 21,591 21,691 23,120 22,498 20,184 19,000 
DE 5099 0002s cemesere 7,768 5,948 6,890 13,060 5,390 9,867 3,596 
EEE wbpwres #0060040 0200 4,409 *3,000 *3,000 *2,500 *2,500 *2,000 *2,000 
SE 5 a:4s hades tow bee 0a ee 2,645 2,627 *2,500 *2,500 *2,500 *2,500 *2,500 
CO Ee eer 6,452 5,424 5,114 5,159 5,993 *7,000 *10,000 
PEE. osname ee 40043060 06 11,523 10,275 9,895 6,189 8,262 *8,000 8,000 
CE: “bee dee vets oo¥ ee 42,510 39,705 34,028 25,341 38,294 27,764 36,940 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... Fy 40,673 26,362 15,369 11,549 10,972 14,363 17,262 
DEE fos encvedcrvseve *7,000 6,945 5,923 6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 
Esthonia 442 *500 *500 549 *500 
Finland a . ssvede... emi 247 260 
SEE seein butwentseca dee 187,094 225,736 184,575 204,908 222,776 
Germany 79,701 85,865 81,791 110,207 141,676 
EE h.4)) adawe's wotecca pe 9,693 13,721 11,505 *7,000 6,000 
Hungary *50,000 *100,000 *125,000 *150,000 189,200 
BEE heats san td cbG obey 00s 169,768 183,294 139,999 176,580 170,541 
Jugo-Slavia * 60,956 *10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 
EL SAM eGo 504.0 4X0 b 6:068 *200 *200 *400 *500 *600 
Netherlands 8,686 5,766 6,015 6,431 3,949 4,786 7,090 
Norway 941 999 1,071 1,090 432 317 285 
Poland 35,576 22,741  -C8idee, . e6h650  BObdee .. dtbens 
Portugal *7,000 7,140 *6,000 *6,000 5,560 7,343 6,571 
PED nc.ccccucccspenct 76,977 70,349 66,000 Sent. . eaege 78,520 89,786 
ED ea ne ands arenes eee *350,000 *450,000 *500,000 *650,000 *725,000 *775,000 830,000 
SL Save, 65 Mrast-Oh spt N bas 8 143,206 138,606 129,252 135,709 142,674 152,329 139,298 
SES eee ee 12,566 10,528 9,509 8,888 6,929 9,038 9,660 
i, eee 3,574 3,584 3,524 7,905 4,556 3,821 3,957 
United Kingdom ......... 74,000 56,834 69,324 96,079 66,350 61,659 76,244 
Wrttigh FMRIR «20 nc evecve 250,469 377,888 280,485 370,421 379,232 323,008 376,581 
WED 04046640 60 04 00 0adn 8 27,874 28,288 32,561 32,923 34,745 30,137 26,773 
Asiatic Turkey ........... *15,000 *15,000 *20,000  *20,000 28,000 *35,000 53,000 
Pee *14,000 *14,000 *14,000 *14,000 13,606 14,000 16,000 
ED ha e'U SHS 6:6 Oe be8 608 *2,000 3,000 1,861 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 1,924 
PPTL PRELE ERLE *6,500 *6,500 7,144 *6,500 6,540 6,387 6,146 
(ier ae *150 *150 *150 *150 125 138 161 
EE.» 1565.0. 34.0.4 0 0160.60.02 144,191 45,976 75,638 118,349 157,224 184,709 25,677 
New Zealand ............. 6,872 4,560 6,568 7,022 5,243 7,332 6,854 
BIBOTID occ sscccceee Reeave 41,480 8,561 26,559 49,774 23,161 29,161 34,654 
BE -5.568.099.4.000.0.6.600.05.06 37,011 $1,711 30,137 32,765 30,414 37,253 39,505 
pA Pree ee eee 17,466 21,999 16,391 22,697 15,056 *20,000 *20,000 
WD Gene edb s obs cee veces . 8,818 6,225 7,349 8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 
South Africa ...........0% ° 8,113 6,488 8,338 10,150 4,790 4,857 7,076 





Totals, 46 countries... 3,436,909 3,359,676 3,338,872 3,641,287 3,211,511 3,636,366 4,229,306 . 


*Conjectural. 





° Minneapolis—Car-lot Calendar Year Shipments 


Table prepared by H. M. Weston, of the Soo road, showing car loadings of flour and 
millfeed by Minneapolis mills for the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1921, with comparisons: 


Totais 

C., C., M. Oma-Great Rock Great M.& M., N. North, for 

B.&Q. &S8t.P. ha West. Island North. St.L. &S. Pac. Soo year 

Atkinson Milling Co, 49 467 313 63 33 37 12 es 134 63 1,161 
Barber Milling Co... 133 .184 626 36 60 8 8 4 22 82. 1,163 
Century Milling Co.. 1 43 $6. ise. Lae 5 1 oe 1 9 80 
Culbert Milling Co... .. o2 4 ee ee vs “2 % 5 oe 5 
National Milling. oe: 10 26 220 B -es 3 2 ee 4 4 271 
Nokomis Mill ..... 52 237 85 16 28 10 20 - es 41 34 523 
Pillsbury F. M. Co.. "4,271- $3,194 5,281 727 2,064 5,350 1,229 187 1,897 4,864 28,564 
Russell-Miller M, Co, 798 _° 768 1,162 1,886 474 800 454 8 1,511 1,008 8,809 
Schreiber M.&G-. Co. * 49 205 89 24 29. 6 40 1 9 46 498 


N. W. Cons. Mig. Co. 712 819 1,674 530 °.605 1,267 553 62 830 2,602 9,664 
Washburn-Crosby Co, 4;131 ~4,247° 4,323. 2,586 1,803 3,379 ~ 2,390 120 1,014 2,681 26,674 
Miscellaneous ..-... 653 4,175 2,654 637 .-574- . 619 448 23 749 6665 . 8,197 

Totals, 1921....10,859 11,344 16,447 6,458 5,674 11,484. 5,157 405 - 5,713 12,058 85,599 
Totals, 1920..... +++ 8,570 11,561 14,842 4,799 4,008 6,195 5,185 a+ 4,503 9,614 69,277 
Totals, 1919..... ++» 8,808-18,173 21,949 7,675 6,718 6,359 5,053 ve» 8,482 18,893 87,369 
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Soft wheat flour quotations were ad- 
vanced 20c Feb. 9, making a total in- 
crease of 60c bbl since the beginning of 
the recent gain in wheat prices. Consid- 
erable flour was booked in coast markets 
before the last advance, and new business 
is difficult, as near-by wants are pretty 
well taken care of, but buyers feel more 
confidence in the permanence of prices 
and are inclined to take care of future 
requirements where concessions are 
granted. 

Millers complain that eastern and 
southeastern buyers appear to continue 
impervious to price factors, at least as 
far as Pacific flour is concerned, and 
that very little new business has devel- 
oped even when quotations have been 
made below those of middle states soft 
wheat millers. 

United Kingdom flour markets have 
more nearly approached a parity with 
millers’ ideas, but the spread is still too 
wide to work business. 

Some of the mills are still grinding 
to fill former bookings to the Orient, but 
have made very limited sales for some 
weeks. Some of the large export mills 
report that they nave placed no business 
for the Orient since Jan. 20, 

First patents, basis cotton 1/’s, in car- 
loads, north Pacific coast, are quoted: 
Montana, $7.40@8.60 bbl; Dakota, $8.75 
@9.25; Washington, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.35@8.35. Washington bakers 
patent is quoted at $6.85@6.95; Wash- 
ington family patent, basis 49’s, $7.25@ 
7.40, 

Millfeed prices advanced $1 during the 
week. Washington mill-run is quoted at 
$24 ton, mix cars, delivered, transit 
points. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct.” 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 54 61 
Last week ........ 52,800 28,735 54 
VORP OBO .cccccces 62,800 17,363 33 
Two years ago..... 62,800 41,110 77 
Three years ago.... 652,800 18,282 39 
Four years ago..... 46,800 36,740 78 
Five years ago..... 40,800 24,372 59 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

: capacity for week tivity 

This week .......+. 57,000 m 72 
Last week .......+. 57,000 45,050 79 
Year ago ...csciees 567,000 11,648 20 
Two years ago..... 67,000 37,522 65 
Three years ago.... 57,000 24,818 43 
Four years ago..... 57,000 21,111 37 
Five years ago..... 57,000 27,642 48 


Thirty-seven interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 4, 1922, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 185,040 bbls 
flour, made 64,478, or 35 per cent of 
capacity, against 77,542 made the previ- 
ous fortnight by 47 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 205,800 bbls, or 38 
per cent of capacity. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPING POOL 


The Washington conference between 
the Shipping Board and Pacific Coast 
representatives, to formulate a plan for 
handling Shipping Board steamers on the 
Pacific, adjourned without adopting any 
concrete programme, the Shipping Board 
having made no proposition as to prices, 
terms of sale or aids to operation. Her- 
bert Fleischhacker, of San Francisco, 
directing the work of the conference, ap- 


pointed a representative from each Pa- 
cific port district to take up the discus- 
sion of plans to harmonize all coast in- 
terests and bring them together under 
one corporation. 

“Too many handicaps are placed on 
American shipping today by American 
law to justify the investment of millions 
of dollars in the shipping enterprise,” 
Mr. Fleischhacker said. “If the Ship- 
ping Board were to turn the passenger 
ships under consideration over to us as 
a gift today, with the obligation to op- 
erate, that would prove an unprofitable 
investment, owing to the difference in 
cost of operation here and abroad. For- 
eign domination of the seas is made pos- 
sible by legislation which is lacking in 
the statutes of the United States.” 


DEMANDS FOR GRADE CHANGES 

Since the federal Department of Agri- 
culture recently advised that the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce type sample 
was illegal as a basis for transactions 
involving the export of wheat, and that 
exports must be based on federal grades, 
there have been many demands by grain 
growers for changes in the federal 
grades. A hearing was held on Feb. 7, 
before E. L. French, director state de- 
partment of agriculture, who will submit 
his findings to the federal grain super- 
vision board at Portland. The principal 
requests of the growers are that, 58 lbs 
be adopted as the test weight for No. 1 
wheat, reduction of the allowance for 
moisture in No. 1 wheat to 12 per cent, 
the consolidation of certain classes, and 
increased tolerances. 


NOTES 


L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, left 
yesterday tor a short trip to San Fran- 
cisco. 

The export wheat movement is nearly 
lifeless, but a few small parcels are’ 
worked to Europe from time to time. 
Japan would buy at a price, but is about 
$2 ton too low. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, is report- 
ed to have been advised by the War 
Finance Corporation that growing crops 
will be accepted as partial security for 
loans to — growers, but each appli- 
cation will be considered on its particular 
merits, and that loans will not be made 
on the security of growing crops alone. 

The rail and steamship lines have 
agreed on new rates for wharfage and 
handling at Seattle: 40c ton for unload- 
ing, 50c wharfage and 40c handling. The 
steamship lines have agreed to absorb the 
handling and wharfage charges. At a 
hearing to be held Feb. 14, at Seattle, 
the absorption by the railroads of the 
40c ton unloading charge will be con- 
sidered. 

General business conditions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have been materially im- 
proved by the activity of the lumber 
industry during recent months. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association re- 
ports that for the week ended Feb. 4, 
129 mills manufactured 75,959,140 feet 
of lumber, sold 66,361,854 teet and 
shipped 63,368,380 feet. Thirty-nine per 
cent:of the week’s shipments moved by 
water coastwise, intercoastal and for ex- 
port; 1,293 cars by rail. 





MONTANA 


Great Fatis, Mont., Feb. 11.—More 
activity in the wheat market during the 
= week brought further advances in 

ontana flour prices, and feedstuffs fol- 
lowed the upward trend. The tendency 
toward better business continues to be- 
come more apparent, according to mill- 
ers. Inquiries have been increasing in 
number, and future commitments Ran 
shown a substantial gain, There seems 


to be a sentiment among buyers that 
there is not to be rp oad flour for some 
months, if at all, and this view is helping 
market conditions. Current prices: flour, 
$7.75 bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; millfeeds, $19 ton for 
choice, same terms. This is an advance 
of 25c bbl on flour and $2 ton on mill- 
feed over last week. 


NOTES 

Montana generally has been feeling 
business improvement since the resump- 
tion of mines and smelters. About 5,000 
more workmen are on pay now than a 
month ago. 

William T. Greely, president and 
manager of the Gaed Grain & Eleva- 
tor Co., left this week for the Pacific 
Coast, where he will spend two months. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Greely. 

Local wheat prices are considerably 
better than for several weeks, and dark 
northern spring sold at elevator for $1.11, 
while northern spring commanded $1.08. 
Dark northern winter stood even with 
spring of the same class, but hard win- 
ter brought only $1.04. Durum was 60 
@85c, according to grade. Flaxseed 
reached $1.90 bu, the highest in almost 
18 months here. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Feb. 11.—The local 
flour market is keeping pace with the 
rise in wheat. The mills on Wednesday 
announced a 20c advance on all grades. 
The new prices in straight cars follow: 
family patents, $7.35; whole wheat, $6.35; 
graham, $6.15; bakers hard wheat, $7.45; 
bakers blue-stem patents, $6.75; valley 
soft wheat, $5.70; straights, $5.50. With 
the stronger market there was a con- 
siderable increase in local buying. The 
export flour market, however, remains 
quiet. There are inquiries from Japan 
and China, but no business has de- 
veloped. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: , 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thie WEekk .c.ccces 57,000 30,300 53 
Last week ........ 57,000 25,827 45 
SP 48,000 15,246 31 
Two years ago..... 42,600 25,206 59 
Three years ago.... 42,600 37,017 86 
Four years ago.... 33,000 25,348 76 


There is a good local and outside de- 
mand for feed of all descriptions, and 
prices are very firm. Mill-run is listed 
at $22 ton in straight cars, rolled oats at 
$37, rolled barley at $34@38, and cracked 
corn at $34. 

The wheat market is strong here and 
in the country, and trading is on a larger 
scale than for some weeks past. New 
business for export is lacking, but there 
has been considerable trade.in millin 
wheat for shipment to Minneapolis an 
elsewhere east. Both marquis and Tur- 
key red figured in the eastern business, 
and southern Idaho sold a considerable 

uantity to go to southeastern mills. 

losing wheat bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, $1.18; soft white, 
white club and hard winter, $1.17; north- 
ern spring, $1.14; red Walla, $1.11. 

Coarse grains have also been more 
active at firmer prices. Last bids: white 
oats, $29.50 ton; gray oats, $28; brewing 
barley, $27.50; feed barley, $27; eastern 
yellow corn, $26. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 72,151 bbls to the Orient, 
42,181 to California, 12,573 to Europe, 
12,265 to South America and 2,122 to 
Atlantic ports, a total of 141,292 bbls, 
against 125,093 shipped in the same 
month last year. For the season to date, 
flour shipments have been 1,413,468 bbls, 
compared with 1,071,892 in the same pe- 
riod last season. 

Wheat shipments for the month were 
2,458,031 bus, of which 1,706,063 went to 
the Orient, 742,843 to Europe and 9,125 
to California. Total wheat shipments 
for the season to date have been 26,069,- 
525 bus, against 13,106,872 in the corre- 
sponding period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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REPUDIATED PURCHASES 


A Suit Pending Before the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court Involves Important Angles 
of a Broken Flour Contract 


Novel grounds of defense against lia- 
bility for breach of defendant’s agree- 
ment to buy flour from plaintiff appear 
in the case of Hadley Milling Co., Olathe, 
Kansas, vs. Fair Store No. 32, Lonoke, 
Ark., now pending on appeal before the 
Arkansas supreme court. In July, 1917, 
defendant signed an order for 210 bbls 
of flour, to shipped within 30 days, 
“specifications one week before date of 
shipment.” The order recited that it was 
subject to confirmation, but that it was 
not to be countermanded without mutual 
consent. 

Although the contract was immediately 
confirmed by the mill, and defendant 
made no timely claim that there was not 
a subsisting contract, it later refused to 
furnish shipping instructions. When 
sued for damages, defendant presented 
the novel defense that no binding con- 
tract was entered into; that there was a 
verbal agreement with the mill’s sales- 
man “that the contract was not to be- 
come binding until and unless specifica- 
tions of the shipment of flour were 
made.” The trial court ruled that no 
such verbal agreement could be shown, 
seemingly deeming the case to be covered 
by the general principle of law that an 
unambiguous written contract cannot be 
contradicted by proof of a claimed vari- 
ant verbal agreement. 

In addition to supporting this ruling 
of the lower court by citation of perti- 
nent authorities in their brief, counsel 
for the mill cite the case of J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co. vs. Sharp and other decisions 
in support of the proposition: “It is well 
established that where the contract pro- 
vides for the buyer to furnish shipping 
instructions, his failure to do so consti- 
tutes a breach of the contract and ex- 
cuses the seller from making shipment.” 

Probably the most contested phase of 
the case pertains to the sufficiency of the 
mill’s proof of a proper basis for recov- 
ery of damages. In this connection it 
appears that the contract provided: 
“Should either party refuse to fulfill 
their part of this transaction the other 
party shall buy or sell, as the case may 
be, charging the loss to the defaulting 
party.” 

Defendant claims that in a_ suit 
brought on this contract by C. F. Rock, 
of the Millers’ Exchange, as assignee of 
the contract, the mill’s secretary gave 
testimony concerning the mill’s damage 
at variance with his testimony in this 
case, which replaced the first suit. It is 
claimed that the mill first sought settle- 
ment of its claim on the ground of loss 
in sale of the wheat bought for manufac- 





* ture of the flour ordered, and then shift- 


ed its position to conform to the terms 
of the contract by making claim for dam- 
ages based on sale of the flour to third 
parties. The trial court found that the 
mill had not so shifted its position as to 
preclude recovery, and instructed the 
jury as follows: 

“Upon a breach of contract to pur- 
chase goods by the buyer the general rule 
is that the measure of damages is the 
difference between the price fixed by the 
contract and the market value of the 
goods at the time and place of delivery, 
provided the contract price exceeds the 
market value.” 

Commenting on this instruction, the 
mill’s counsel say in their brief: “The 

neral rule should be applied here, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the contract in 
question that in case of breach the other 

arty ‘shall buy or sell as the case may 

e, charging the loss to the defaulting 
party, which obligated appellee [the 
mill] to.sell the flour in question prompt- 
ly after the breach for the best price ob- 
tainable on the market. The uncontra- 
dicted evidence is that the flour was re- 
sold within a week after the breach at 
the fair market price and the highest 
price obtainable at that time.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 


- 





The 1921 Canadian potato crop is 
placed at 110,895,000 bus, according to 
an estimate of the Dominion bureau of 
statistics. This compares with a produc- 
tion of 133,831,400 bus in 1920, 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
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The import flour trade has not yet re- 
covered from the mild shock it received 
last week* when the home millers re- 
duced their price with drastic sudden- 
ness. It is realized that, instead of im- 
ported flour selling at prices below those 
of the home product, bakers will have 
to pay a premium over the home milled 
article for American and Canadian flour. 
This presents a difficult problem, and the 
baker will have to be educated to the 
new situation created. There has been 
rather a better trade for imported flour 
than was anticipated, due to the better 
consumptive demand for breadstuffs in 
consequence of the cold weather. 

There is no trade for clears, and, al- 
though prices are low and tempting, it 
is almost —— to sell this grade. 
It may be: that, export patents having 
been reasonable in price, the baker has 
been content to use them in preference 
to clears, and thus give his customers a 
better loaf. Importers complain that 
they have had clears in store for many 
weeks, but deliveries are slow and the 
quantities purchased are small. 

Spot prices for all descriptions of im- 
ported flour are being maintained, as 
buyers find they are unable to purchase 
any at less money for forward delivery. 

Arrivals of flour are heavy, and most- 
ly consist of Canadian, some of which 
was overdue in consequence of the 
steamship Brant County, from Montreal, 
having to put back to port. From 
American ports the arrivals are about 
15,000 140-lb bags. 

Forward prices are dearer than a week 
ago, and ordinary export Canadian pat- 
ents have been offered from the mills at 
38s 6d@39s, and for the better qualities 
about 1s more. Some offers have come 
in from Kansas, but as the prices named 
are over 40s, c.i.f:, they do‘ not receive 
attention. Business has been done this 
week in Argentine low grade flour at 
21s 3d for January-February shipment. 

The ‘spot value of Canadian export 
patents is 41s 6d, and for the better 
grades 43s 6d, per 280 lbs, ex-granary. 
Kansas export patents on spot are val- 
ued at 41s, ex-granary. Australian flour 
is still very scarce on spot, and is worth 
43s 6d@44s, ex-granary; there is some 
due here in about 10 days’ time for which 
42s, ex-granary, has been made. Some 
offers have been received for January- 
February shipment at 36s, c.if., and a 
fair business has been done at this figure. 
There is no change in home milled flour, 
which remains at 41s 3d, ex-mill, for a 
straight run, and English country flour 
is firm at 37s for a similar grade. 


MILLFEED 


All feedingstuffs are quiet and cheap- 
er on the week. Bran and middlings are 
down 10s, and the quotation for both 
these articles is £8 5s ton, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are £6 10s, c.i.f., for shipment, 
and the spot value is about £7 10s. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has been very firm 
during the past week, and No. 1 Mani- 
toba, which a week ago sold at 52s 6d, is 
today worth 53s 6d for parcels on pas- 
sage, and 53s 9d, arriving. Plate wheats 


are about Is up from a week ago, and 
are worth 48s 6d, c.i.f., for January- 
February shipment; on passage they are 
valued at 50s, c.i.f., and 51s in near po- 
sitions. English wheat cannot be bought 
under 49s, and in many cases it is firm- 
ly held for 50s, which is a distinct rise 
in price from a week ago. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is quiet, and prices are prac- 
tically unchanged from last week. Mid- 
lothian is 2s 6d down on the week, and 
is now offered at 50s, but Aberdeen re- 
mains at 45s and American at 43s, all 
per 280 lbs, ex-granary. American oat- 
meal for forward delivery is rather firm- 
er, and is offered at 38s 6d, as against 
38s a week ago. Rolled oats remain un- 
changed at 40s, c.i.f., and 45s, ex-gran- 
ary. 

A PROPAGANDA TRAIN 

In last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller reference was made to 
Vienna’s logical pre-eminence among the 
cities in the central European states as 
a financial and commercial center, and 
the fight that is going on to try and cap- 
ture this prerogative by the cities of 
Prague and Pressburg. With this end in 
view the Czechs have stocked a train 
with samples of all kinds of exportable 
products, and in charge of a number of 
well-trained salesmen and interpreters it 
is to make a circular tour, visiting the 
chief cities of Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Serbia. 

The Czechs claim that Pressburg, or 
Bratislavia, on the Danube, is a more 
natural trade center than Vienna, and 
their efforts to prove it are certainly en- 
terprising. There is not much doubt, 
however, that Vienna will remain the 
chief channel of trade with the Balkans 
and the surrounding countries, both for 
geographical and traditional reasons. 


DUBLIN CASTLE 


For 700 years the British have ruled 
in Ireland, and for a like period Dublin 
Castle has stood as a symbol of an 
“alien” domination to the Irish. That 
this rule and domination have ended 
and Ireland has at last obtained the free- 
dom for which she has contended so 
long, was demonstrated on Jan. 16, when 
the lord lieutenant, in the name of Great 
Britain, surrendered the Castle to the 
Irish government. 

The ceremony was very simple. A 
group of gentlemen representing the 
Irish government, in ordinary attire, with 
soft hats, drove up to the Castle in a 
couple of taxis. They were received 
with a great outburst of cheering from 
the dense crowd, and on alighting from 
their foe gig: agen conveyances were 
conducted to the council chamber, where 
they were joined by the lord lieutenant 
and his staff, and the transfer took 
place. Thus began a new epoch in the 
history of Ireland. Of all the acts in 
connection with the treaty none has 
borne more convincing proof of Great 
Britain’s sincerity than this, and it has 
made a deep and abiding impression on 
the Irish. 

The age-long feud between England 
and Ireland began in 1172, when King 
Henry II received as conquerer the 
homage of the Irish kings at Dublin. 
This same Henry built Dublin Castle 
and so, in the Irish view, it has stood all 
through the centuries for oppression, 
maladministration, corruption and extor- 
tion. The. Castle stands on the top of a 
hogbacked ridge near the river Liffey, 
and was well situated to withstand 
sieges and to act as fortress and prison. 
Many noted Irishmen have been impris- 
oned within its walls. It was not until 
the reign of Elizabeth that the Castle 
was coriverted into a residence for the 


viceroys, but of late years the latter 
have resided elsewhere and, with the ex- 
ception of the state rooms, the apart- 
ments have been used as government 
offices, 

The post office has also been turned 
over to the Irish, the famous royal Irish 
constabulary is being disbanded, and all 
the British troops at present in Ireland 
are returning to their native heaths. 

The Irish government has started well. 
It has been able to avert a threatened 
railway strike, a way of peace has been 
found between the northern and south- 
ern parliaments, and the boycott on 
trade between the north and the south 
is to be withdrawn. This boycott has 
been both irritating and damaging to 
Belfast business, especially to those in 
the flour trade, who have many cus- 
tomers in the country districts of the 
south and west. 

The bad omens in the situation arise 
from Mr. de Valera and his friends, 
who give plenty of cause for anxiety, the 
withdrawal of part of the police, which 
has its serious risks, and the intimidation 
of the countryside by so-called national- 
ists. There is no doubt that Ireland has 
a rough time before it, but the chief 
members of the provisional government 
are men with strong hands and strong 
brains, and it is believed they will be 
able to guide the ship into smooth waters. 


APPLE TAINT IN FLOUR 


An unusually large proportion of ship- 
ments of Canadian flour have been ar- 
riving here infected with apple taint, 
even where special pains have been taken 
to not stow the apples near the flour. 
The fact is, flour is so susceptible to 
apple taint that if a cargo consists large- 
ly of apples it is practically impossible 
to avoid this trouble. The insurance 
companies usually pay an allowance for 
apple taint, but as a matter of fact that 
taint disappears in course of time. It is, 
therefore, not as serious as other taints, 
such as oil or new lumber. 


HOLLAND FIRMS AND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Stolp & Co., flour importers, of Am- 
sterdam and Hamburg, in referring to 
the recent article in The Northwestern 
Miller on Czecho-Slovakia, state that 
they do a very important trade with 
that country and wish this fact to be 
known, as the name of their firm was 
not mentioned in the article. Other Hol- 
land firms, such as Cardozo & Boekman, 
Osieck & Co., and Gebrs. van den Bergh, 
also do a considerable trade in flour with 
Czecho-Slovakia. The only reason why 
the firms of Jochems & Luchsinger and 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. were alone 
mentioned was that their representatives 
happened to be in Prague at the same 
time as the writer. 


CHARLES B. SPAULDING IN LONDON 


Charles B. Spaulding, of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, and of Spaulding & 
Kilthau, New York, arrived in London 
this week after having made an extensive 
tour of the Mediterranean markets. He 
left New York early in November, and 
sailed direct to Port Said, Egypt. 

At Alexandria he experienced difficulty 
in securing steamer accommodation to 
Constantinople, but was fortunate enough 
to be taken as a passenger on board a 
United States destroyer, which was about 
to leave on a cruise to the various Levan- 
tine ports. They encountered very rough 
weather in the Mediterranean, but this 
discomfort was amply made up for, as 
the destroyer took Mr. Spaulding to the 
island of Rhodes, then to Smyrna, 
Athens, and through the Dardanelles to 
Constantinople. A most _ interesting 
break in the journey was made at the 
peninsula of Gallipoli in order to give 
those on board an opportunity of visit- 


ing the battlefields and other historic 
places. 

Mr. Spaulding has some extraordinari- 
ly interesting stories to relate of his ex- 
periences during his travels. He came 
to London from Hamburg, and at pres- 
ent is visiting the Scotch and Irish mar- 
kets. He will sail for home from South- 
ampton on Feb. 8, aboard the Olympic. 


LIVERPOOL 


Last week was very dullywith few in- 
quiries of any kind. ‘The home mills 
have again reduced their prices, though 
unofficially, 1s per sack, and their straight 
run flour, which can now be bought at 
41@42s, is of very good ouny and 
makes the demand for imported very 
poor. It is reported that freights from 
the Gulf ports have been increased $2 
per ton. This does not help the demand 
for imported flour, and will particularly 
hit shippers of Kansas flours and cotton- 
seed meal. 

Manitoba export patents are being held 
firm by mills at 39s per 280 lbs for first 
half of February seaboard, but there is 


‘ no inquiry at this price; on spot they 


are unchanged at 41s 6d. Kansas pat- 
ents are quoted at 44s for February sea- 
board, but there are no inquiries; on 
spot they are unchanged at 44s 6d@4is. 
Pacific Coast flours are unchanged, and 
offered on a basis of 34s for February 
seaboard, but have been sold at as low 
as 34s 6d on spot. Winter wheat patents 
are still offered on a basis of 40s, Janu- 
ary and first half of February shipment, 
but there are practically no inquiries. 
Australian flours are much easier, and 
quoted for January-February shipment 
at 34s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool. There have 
been large arrivals lately of this flour, 
and 40s, ex-quay, is quoted. 

The reduction of 1s per 280 lbs by the 
home millers makes their prices for bak- 
ers 39s, straight run, 41@42s, and pat- 
ents about 44s. The quality of home 
milled flour, particularly straight run, 
has greatly improved, and compares fa- 
vorably with Manitobas, and when bak- 
ers can buy home milled flour on spot at 
41s they are not likely to pay 42s for 
Manitobas for forward shipment. Ship- 
pers will have to reduce prices and im- 
prove quality considerably if they wish 
to compete. 

Minneapolis second clears are in fair 
demand, and quoted for prompt ship- 
ment at 24s, c.i.f. Plate low grades are 
again in the market, and are quoted as 
low as £9 5s ton for February seaboard 
shipment. English are unchanged at 25s. 


FEED 


Owing to a heavy demand from the 
Continent, shippers are again very firm, 
£15 being quoted for prime western for 
first half February seaboard. Bombay 
linseed cake is also held firmly at £12 
15s for January and first half February 
shipment. Plate is unchanged at about 
£13 10s. English linseed cakes are firm- 
er, with a fair demand, and for prompt 
delivery are offered on resale at £14 2s 
6d. Cottonseed meal, 50 per cent Texas, 
owing to the heavy Danish demand, is 
firmer, and quoted for January-February 
shipment at about £12 15s@£13, c.i.f., 
Liverpool. 


SCOTLAND 


A feature of the market this week is 
that home millers are offering their Man- 
itoban flours at prices under parity with 
the price of this class. of wheat. This 
circumstance probably applies to. the 
English millers’ rates also. It is ac- 
counted for here by the fact that Ar- 
gentine wheat has cheapened since last 
week, and the flour trade surmises that 
home millers find the Argentine stocks 
make a suitable blend. Home millers are 
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There is not much cha in the _ 
tations for imported a - 
is a little dearer. The better grades are 
36s 6d@40s, spot and shipment, with ex- 
port patents at 38s. Manitoba clears are 
now coming more into play and are of- 
fered, c.i.f., at 32@33s. ansas patents 
are quoted at 395s, c.i.f., = 
ment, and clears at 35s. 
patents are said to be now out of the 
running, and are quoted at 40s, spot, 
with extra fancies at 37@36s, spot and 
shipment. Ontario winters are 39@40s, 
spot and shipment. ‘The first arrivals of 
ustralian flour have been very light, 
and the flour is selling at 37s, c.i.f., spot, 
and 35s, c.i.f., for January shipment. 

Buying of all classes is still restrained. 
Importers feel that the bakers, while 
wanting top quality flour, are on the 
lookout for cheapness, but are experi- 
encing some trouble with the secondary 
grades of patents, which are irregular in 
quality. 

MASTERS WITHDRAW FROM COUNCIL 

A sequel to the withdrawal of the 
Glasgow master bakers from the Scot- 
tish Industrial Council of the trade is 
now announced in the fact that the Scot- 
tish Master Bakers’ Association has de- 
cided that, at the end of the present 
working agreement with the operatives, 
it will cease to be a member of that 
body. The withdrawal of the Glasgow 
employers left a very big branch of the 
trade outside of the council, and the 
other employers apparently feel that it 
would be better to revert to the local ad- 
justment of conditions in the trade to 
suit local needs. : 

This action, it is recognized, will prac- 
tically mean the dissolution of the In- 
dustrial Council, which was formed dur- 
ing the war on the invitation of the gov- 
ernment at the time the latter was fa- 
thering the idea of Whitley councils in 
industry on which employers and work- 
ers would be represented. 

The decision of the Scottish master 
bakers will take effect on April 29. 
What the outcome of this notice will be 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the ex- 
ecutive of the Scottish Operative Bakers’ 
Union has sent a reply to the Master 
Bakers’ Association, protesting against 
its decision to withdraw. Labor is fond 
of national agreements, and it is likely 
that the trade union in the baking trade 
will spare no effort to retain the Scot- 
tish council. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS DEATH 


The death has taken place of James 
Richmond, principal of the firm of John 
Richmond & Co., grain merchants, Glas- 
gow. Mr. Richmond was engaged in the 
grain trade all his life. For the last six 
months he had not been active in busi- 
ness. His firm has been associated more 
with oatmeal, barley and peas than with 
the flour trade, though it also participat- 
ed in the latter. 


IRELAND 


There has been a general improvement 
in the flour trade. First and foremost, 
north of Ireland importers were met 
with the news that the boycott which had 
been operating some time against north- 
ern merchants had been removed, and 
that they now could resume normal busi- 
ness relations with the south and west of 
Ireland. This may not mean that a lar 
volume of business is available right 
away, but there is more confidence in 
the future, and no doubt this will lead 
to an improved trade. 

The attempt to do a a volume of 
business has been checked by a sudden 
advance in priees. This came as a sur- 

rise, as buyers were going along quiet- 
y, picking up spot and passage lots at 
a low price, never dreaming but that this 
state of things would continue, with pos- 
sibly even lower prices, with the result 
that, if the present increased prices are 
maintained, buyers have been left in the 
lurch. Stocks of flour have been ve 
quickly eaten into, especially in the no 
of Ireland. Neither importers nor mer- 
chants have made any provision for the 
future, and any little lots coming alon 
are small and would be easily swallow 


up if any buying set in. 
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ing at 39s in some rters, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 40s, lin, could not be 
secured vay &e this figure. Millers are 
reserved in their offers, but although im- 
porters are asking 6d@Is advance for 
8 lots, it is It to more than 
this for shipment. Manitoba flours have 
risen in some cases as much as 2s per 
sack, although not all are asking this 
advance. One mill, which sold at 38s 6d, 
net, cif. Belfast, a week ago, now 
wants 40s, and others that never came 
below 40s are asking 41s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 1s more Dublin. 

Importers find it difficult to make any 
advance, and the best that can be done 
in the meantime is to repeat offers at a 
shade less, on the chance of the market 
helping the business through. There are 
some second grades of export patents 
which can still be secured on the basis of 
89s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but there are too 
many of this class offering in store to 
make it possible for importers to get 
this price, especially as the flour is not 
looked on with very great favor. 

Soft winter wheats are still off the 
market. Isolated mills have been able 
to do a little, but the great majority are 
too dear, as 40@4ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, is about the price asked for 
a good winter wheat patent, which is too 
dear, in view of the low price at which 
home made flour can be secured without 
risk of having to buy ahead. Soft Pa- 
cific coast flour is being offered on spot 
at equal to 40@4ls, full delivered terms. 


OATMEAL 


There is not much improvement in the 
consumptive demand and, despite the 
fact that American and Canadian ship- 
pers have further reduced their prices, 
there has not been much buying for ship- 
ment. Home millers are grinding away, 
and a good deal is being stored for fu- 
ture use, the price being well maintained 
at equal to 52@54s per 280 lbs for the 
flaked variety. Owing to the firmness of 
oats and the general scarcity, millers are 
not inclined to cut prices. 

American and Canadian sorts are 
quoted at 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and in 
one case it is rumored that as low as 
39s had been accepted, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. No doubt at the present dif- 
ference in price between the home and 
foreign made there will be a good trade 
later on for those importers who have 
taken a little risk and bought for ship- 
ment. 

FEED 


Trade in bran has been fairly good, 
and prices well maintained. Home mill- 
ers are able to obtain £11 5s ton, bags 
included, full delivered terms, for the 
very best broad white bran. Good me- 
dium or red bran, however, can be pur- 
chased in the neighborhood of £10. . Im- 
ported bran and pollards are lower in 
price, and can be obtained at least £1 
ton below these figures. 

The general demand for feedingstuffs 
is better. Indian meal could not se- 
cured now under about £9 ton, ex-mill, 
and for the flaked variety £11, full de- 
livered terms, bags included, would be 
the — asked. Linseed cakes are 
slightly easier, and £14 ton, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, would buy prime cake 
for February shipment. The spot price 
is about £16, full landed terms, and, al- 
though stocks are not large and are firm- 
ly held, the consumptive demand is not 
big for the time of the year. 

The heavy falls of snow in England 
and Scotland did not reach Ireland, with 
the result that there has not been the 
big rush for feedingstuffs which has 
been experienced on the other side. The 
last two or three days have been quite 
mild, and in the south and west cattle 
are still out. Decorticated cotton cakes 
are fetching £14 ton, ex-mill, with de- 
mand quite equal to the supply. Consum- 
ers are almost entirely dependent on 
home millers, as there is practically 
nothing now being done in the imported 
article, which is strange, as Belfast espe- 
cially used to be a favorite ground for 
imported cotton cake. Cottonseed meal 
is fetching £12 ton for some varieties, 
and as high as £13 for a good analysis. 


H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & 
Co., Ltd. Belfast, and minister of 
finance in the northern parliament, who 
has been suffering from a breakdown in 
health, is now much better, and hopes 


to return to business and his parliamen- 
tary duties very shortly. 





HOLLAND 


The improved tone of the flour mar- 
ket in Holland, recently mentioned in 
this department, has become more pro- 
nounced, and, although there is so far 
no evidence of increased business to any 
appreciable extent, the former feeling 
of perfect apathy is lessening. Better 
business may be expected, but there is 
hardly reason to look forward to the 
same movement of flour that was experi- 
enced last year at this time. ? 

Bread consumption has fallen off of 
late considerably, and, although estimates 
as to the extent vary, turnovers of some 
of the larger bakeshops show declines. 
The reason for this situation is the prev- 
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alence of unemployment. Decreased 
buying power among the workers has 
brought about less waste of bread, and 
— turned consumption into other chan- 
nels. 

Fat is now obtainable at a price not 
far removed from what it was before the 
war, and potatoes are cheap. The eight- 
hour working day also has its effect on 
bread consumption, there being no long- 
er two cold luncheon periods as former- 
ly, the chief element of which was al- 
ways bread. Bakeries catering to the la- 
boring classes say their sales have fallen 
off 25@40 per cent. 

Flour sales reported this week con- 
sisted almost entirely of hard wheat 
straights for February shipment from 
seaboard at $5.50@5.70 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, which is nearing 
the price of interior flour. 








United States—Flour, Wheat and Corn Exports 
Exports of domestic wheat flour, wheat and corn by principal countries of destination 
during 1921, 1920 and 1919, as officially reported: 


WHEAT FLOUR 





r 1 — 1920 , + 1919. 
Bblis Dollars Bbls Dollars Bbls Dollars 
DR is on Seka vis 3,190 28,604 tree Corcces Pcicce _ ae 
TRORIRER, 6.0 cccc cece 195,551 1,327,239 884,876 9,677,967 PO a 
Denmark ......... 318,742 2,350,815 37,715 434,929 140,854 1,584,563 
, tae 444,730. 3,369,357 C.crciee BL ecces Po odoc'e Peweess 
WE bh oe Naw eee 15,113 109,944 273,840 2,942,315 4,718,188 60,374,636 
Germany ......... 1,725,877 11,859,440 1,077,675 11,856,373 Sc ccoee Tita dese 
OS ere 331,970 2,809,873 252,026 2,943,838 136,023 1,679,564 
Sa 56,122 382,363 1,410,243 15,115,928 3,006,825 32,726,716 
Netherlands ...... 1,204,137 8,343,495 730,943 8,636,848 1,082,207 12,795,766 
TOS WEF . cccervccoce 413,039 2,802,999 160,935 1,797,301 46,715 493,535 
United Kingdom .. 3,997,691 27,601,345 3,435,239 37,203,126 10,440,148 115,699,430 
Poland and Danzig 988,596 6,202,178 2,249,558 24,505,724 SL cecce Bo scee. 
Other Europe ..... 1,634,913 10,977,246 2,698,418 29,970,509 3,048,069 34,442,051 
Camadse ..ccccecece 72,521 488,302 25,250 277,685 7,316 80,154 
Central America .. 472,084 3,580,207 448,198 5,408,552 447,276 5,070,925 
err 353,155 2,841,303 243,439 2,862,188 502,477 6,639,847 
CHD socetecsveses 1,065,281 8,966,919 1,389,990 17,044,543 1,408,698 15,648,989 
BRGEES pt as ceceeese 139,290 1,191,400 61,321 4,838,964 268,243 3,240,491 
Other West Indies. 498,831 3,898,962 668,833 7,825,645 430,802 4,785,148 
p Pee 260,718 2,098,770 623,198 8,396,972 279,564 3,384,773 
Venezuela ........ 116,411 990,981 165,895 2,105,734 124,893 1,454,532 
Hongkong ........ 737,727 4,103,350 192,936 1,992,470 10,597 110,902 
Philippine Islands. 254,755 1,726,646 143,469 1,617,888 54,904 620,288 
British W. Africa. 61,162 577,974 73,203 1,040,400 74,094 1,034,831 
BT cccccccccece 141,861 1,105,278 © cecde SL cecce Srcccee Mane e'ss 
Other countries ... 1,306,988 7,961,135 2,306,792 25,976,649 222,988 2,585,607 





26,449,881 293,452,748 




















Totals ........ 16,800,455 117,696,125 19,853,992 224,472,448 
WHEAT 
rm 1921 ‘ 1920, — 1919 \ 
Bus Dollars Bus Dollars Bus Dollars 
ere 22,429,757 38,189,456 20,665,729 65,832,260 24,476,490 69,901,083 
ee 8,988,242 15,479,471 26,444,984 72,370,900 27,690,718 66,552,585 
See 36,931,189 61,192,875 8,246,213 22,511,012 Sreccee Pe ewes 
GibTANaP ..cccceee 4,565,276 7,942,148 4,181,694 10,813,188 1,510,909 3,574,010 
GROCCO cecccisscces 4,116,067 7,081,040 1,415,360 3,817,491 96,225 230,940 
TOOT . cccaviiccrsede 60,842,457 96,118,352 32,110,050 865,356,226 38,264,883 91,054,928 
Netherlands ...... 25,188,449 39,547,810 11,912,662 32,678,644 1,962,249 4,848,540 
WOrway ccccccceee 657,337 978,994 797,522 2,211,030 933 2,240 
GPOER secccccccces 4,346,426 7,301,655 ©. cease Pesce ©. cece Tee 
Switzerland ...... 40,364 64,173 367,363 1,074,673 6,134,334 15,531,481 
United Kingdom .. 63,939,251 94,460,801 77,368,645 215,241,377 44,818,552 107,503,619 
COmMAdR ccccccscece 26,827,061 384,323,675 14,811,672 41,280,823 1,421,613 3,314,818 
Braslh .ccccccrccic 1,625,906 2,357,022 CL cecce S. cccee Se cecne Peanece 
Other countries ... 20,450,819 27,927,364 19,965,540 63,787,762 1,809,564 4,384,052 
Totals ....ce0e 279,948,601 432,964,836 218,287,334 596,975,396 148,086,470 356,898,296 
CORN 
1921 ‘ 1920 cr 1919. . 
Bus Dollars Bus Dollars Bus Dollars 

Belgium .......+. 1,599,756 1,300,955 71,787 89,485 1,009,969 1,607,493 
FPFONCE .ccccccccce 647,937 428,023 190,537 404,114 6 27 
Germany .....se0. 12,729,289 10,258,795 Va sces CL ascce Biscces Meneses 
Netherlands ...... 17,883,464 13,793,669 423,604 519,717 100,168 167,192 
United Kingdom .. 16,554,050 12,145,122 2,706,805 4,222,501 948,493 1,585,886 
Canada ....sseeees 58,682,806 36,433,565 10,064,668 14,630,123 6,542,025 10,690,552 
Mexico ...eseseeee 11,871,546 10,130,649 770,814 928,957 133,887 246,746 
GERA ccccccvcccces 2,308,746 1,971,857 1,893,793 3,530,258 1,964,540 8,441,163 
Other countries .. 6,976,911 6,408,553 1,639,412 2,128,526 493,445 885,327 
Totals ..ccsoce 129,054,505 92,871,188 11,192,633 18,624,386 


*Included under “other countries.” 


17,761,420 ° 26,453,681 





World’s Flaxseed Crops 


Estimates of the flaxseed crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of 
information, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of 
war conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged. Despite the apparently large proportion of con- 
jectural estimates, the countries for which accurate figures are available represent an 


average of 86 per cent of the total. 





1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
United States ........... 8,112 10,774 7,256 13,360 9,164 14,296 14,030 
Camada ..e.seceeeeescees 4,364 7,998 5,473 6,055 5,935 8,260 6,114 
Argentina ..........-+.+% 50,383 41,000 30,775 19,588 4,032 40,273 44,309 
Uruguay ......cceccseecs 1,056 32 49 333 - 122 39 58 
AUBTHIR co cccccccssccccce *40 *30 *30 35 45 *50 *50 
Belgium .....csscseseves *750 862 407 *300 *300 *300 *300 
Bul@eria ...ccccsseccccce *15 13 *15 *15 *15 *15 *15 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... *300 313 218 *100 *75 *75 *75 
CO ccccccecseerecces 274 445 347 188 158 131 161 
Hungary ......cseeceenes *200 *200 *200 *300 *400 *400 *650 
TOBIP cocccccccccscecccecs *350 386 433 472 323 362 323 
LAtvia coweccsvcccccccces 529 416 *400 eee cee eee eee 
Netherlands ............ *450 488 204 182 326 378 295 
Poland ...cersccecccccess *600 *600 555 eee cee eee eee 
Roumania ............+. *250 156 305 29 *100 *100 134 
RUSSIA weeeecceseecsccese *6,000 *7,000 *8,000 *10,000 15,000  *%15,000 17,500 
BPGIM cnc dnc cvcscicctoses *50 52 65 22 *20 *20 
United Kingdom ........ *475 *500 556 =~ *%515 *515 *515 *616 
TMGIR nccccccnccccescccce 10,760 16,760 9,400 20,600 20,800 19,040 15,880 
pS Ser ree ° 7 *10 *10 *10 *10 
TESTO © ccc cccweccccccccce *75 112 67 *50 *50 *50 *50 
MOPOCCO ...6ecsccccccese *200 229 *200 *200 *200 *200 *200 
TUNIS .ncccccccsceccccece *60 *50 56 *40 *40 *40 *40 
Totals, 23 countries.. 85,293 89,323 65,434 72,698 57,632 99,906 101,159 


*Conjectural. 
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GRAIN DOOR DESTRUCTION 


A recent communication from J. A. 
McNulty, grain door reclamation and 
cooperage agent, Minneapolis, suggests a 
matter which millers and elevator owners 
can profitably bring to the attention of 
all country grain a with whom 
they have dealings. Mr. McNulty’s let- 
ter is, in substance, as follows: 

Due to the enormous waste of grain 
door material in releasing bulk grain 
from the cars, the carriers are carrying 





Heavy Nails in the Door Post of a Grain Car 


on a campaign among shippers and un- 
loaders of grdin in order to reduce this 
destruction to a minimum. 

It is conceded by all who are attempt- 
ing to solve this problem of grain door 
destruction, including the unloading ele- 
vators, that the biggest contributing fac- 
tor is the prevailing practice among 
country loaders of needlessly spiking or 
excessively nailing, and of “tieing” to- 
gether grain doors so as'to make their 
removal from the car impossible without 
destroying the bottom door, as where the 
doors are properly nailed it is found they 
can be barred out from the top down 
without any appreciable loss of time. 

As a matter of fact this is the pre- 
ferred method, wherever possible, at 
many of the largest elevators in the 
country, as it eliminates the annoyance 
and hazard of flying chips and splinters 
over the unloading sinks and reduces the 
fire hazard by reason of scrap wood lit- 
tering up the premises. However, it is 
useless to attempt to secure the effective 
co-operation of the unloaders in this 
matter as long as the grain doors of such 
a large proportion of the cars are spiked 
to the door posts or tied together on the 
inside, or lined with burlap linings, or 
where all three conditions prevail in one 
car, which is often the case. 

If the country loaders can be induced 
to act upon the suggestions here enumer- 
ated, the necessity for destroying the 
bottom door will be removed, and with- 
out inconveniencing them—if anything, 
facilitating the installation of the grain 
doors. The specific suggestions are as 
follows: 

Restrict the size of nails used to fasten 
grain doors to posts. Nails larger than 
8d should not be. used on doors with 
nailing margin of single thickness, and no 
larger than 10d or 12d nails for doors 
with nailing margin of double thickness 
lumber, using not to exceed three nails 
at the end of each door, unless badly 


warped. Two nails are sufficient in most 
cases for lower doors. 

Stop the use of cloth linings or burlap 
over grain door barricades, which makes 
releasing of grain doors very difficult. 

Stop the common practice of “tieing” 
together, on the inside, the grain doors 
applied to doorways of cars, brought 
about by nailing the doors used for re- 
enforcements along both the top and bot- 
tom edges, instead of nailing each re- 
enforcement door along the top edge 
only. In this connection the bottom re- 
enforcement door should be placed about 
10 inches from the floor. There is no 
necessity whatever for placing the re- 
enforcing door any lower to prevent 
bulging, and observance of this rule will 
prevent its destruction in case the out- 
side door is chopped. 





AMERICA’S FOOD SUPPLIES 


Growing Population’s Increasing Demands 
Indicate Need of Stimulating This 
Country’s Agricultural Output 


Dr. E. D. Ball, director of scientific 
work in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, stated before the recent 
national agricultural conference at 
Washington, D. C., that the peak of ag- 
ricultural production in the United 
States, per capita of population, was 
passed in 1898. It almost kept pace 
with population for some time after that 
date, but in the last decade it had stead- 
ily and rapidly fallen. 

“There seems to be no escaping the 
conclusion,” said Dr. Ball, “that the 
larger areas of the rich, fertile, and eas- 
ily tilled land of this country have al- 
ready been taken up, and that the in- 
crease in farm area in the future will 
be relatively slow. There will still be 
small areas in which the frost hazard is 
great, other areas where the drouth 
hazard is the limiting factor, and still 
other areas in which excessive costs of 
irrigation or drainage will have to be 
met. In all of these lands the cost of 
pene will be higher than it has 

een on the lands already taken up, and 
their utilization will for the most part 
be delayed until continued food short- 
age has forced prices above the present 
ratios. 

“Statisticians have estimated that our 
rane at the close of this century 
will be more than 220,000,000, and have 
placed the probable time in which we 
shall begin to import the staple foods at 
from 15 to 30 or more years. Even if it 
should turn out to be the longer period, 
it is time we were considering the prob- 
lem, not only from the national stand- 
point, but from its effect on agricul- 
ture. 

“The real situation is, however, much 
more critical than those estimates would 





indicate. The United States is today a 
food importing nation, measured in dol- 
lars; that is, we import more sugar, tea, 
coffee, spices, nuts and tropical fruits 
than we export of wheat and meat. Most 
of these imports we cannot raise; we 
have always imported, and always will. 
Sugar we can produce or not, as we 
choose, but the nation is rapidly coming 
to a condition in which the f balance 
is going to be definitely against us unless 
it is made one of the major problems for 
national consideration. 

“That does not mean that, under the 
stimulus of excessive buying and the 
combination of favorable conditions, 
there might not again develop periodic 
surpluses. That is inevitable as long as 
the volume of production is subject to 
the hazardous influence of climatic condi- 
tions, pests, disease and other factors 
over which men exercise little or no con- 
trol. Under conditions of alternate ex- 
cesses and deficiencies, organization, 
standardization and all development of 
more orderly methods of marketing and 
distribution will have even more possi- 
bilities of usefulness than under present 
conditions. 

“The problems of the immediate fu- 
ture, distressing as they may be, are, 
however, relatively simple as compared 
with those which will undoubtedly fol- 
low. The United States has been an 
excess food producing nation so long 
that few thinkers have until recently 
considered the possibility of any other 
condition. We have come to look upon 
our rapid increase in population and our 
enormous increase in food production as 
a normal condition, but a careful scru- 
tiny of the situation will disclose an 
alarmingly different situation. 

“What does this mean to the nation? 
It means a reorganization of our entire 
national life. It means that the former 
interest in foreign markets will have 
disappeared. It means that the price of 
wheat in Chicago will be the price of 
wheat in Liverpool, plus the cost of mov- 
ing it from Liverpool to Chicago, where 
now the price in Chicago is the price in 
Liverpool, less the cost of moving it 
there. It means that manufacture and 
industry which have been moving west- 
ward toward the source of cheap and 
abundant food will begin to move back 
toward the Atlantic seaboard if the food 
must come from across the water. It 
means even more than that. As time 
goes on they will move to the surplus 
producing nations where more favorable 
conditions for their development can be 
found. 

“What does it mean to the farmer? 
It means, first, higher prices for farm 
products, which would undoubtedly be 
welcomed and for the first period bene- 
ficial, but it would ihevitably result in 
an increased cost of living to the whole 
nation, which would in turn react in 
raising the price of everything the farm- 
er had to buy. As we are just passin 
through an experience of this kind I fee 
certain that the farming population does 
not want a repetition.” 





The Chinese government has announced 
that it will allow subsidy to ships of 
more than 4,000 tons gross, for five 
years, according to the rate decided by 
the minister for communications, on con- 
dition that they must be those that have 
Chinese nationality. It is further stated 
that an additional subsidy of 5 per cent 
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will be granted to those ships that have 
been built in Chinese dockyards. 





Canada—Milling in November 

Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in November, 1921, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 

East West Total 

- 2,953,669 4,950,934 7,904,603 
429,081 463,353 892,434 





11,847 3,988 15,835 

22 2,346 2,368 

121,679 9,934 131,613 

Buckwheat ..... 13,464 1,870 15,334 


442,414 43,964 486,378 


Mixed grain ... 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Novem- 
ber, 1921: 
Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 


Manitoba 1 patent 204,471 620,582 
Manitoba 2 patent 94,562 334,049 428,611 





Ont. wint. straight 39,242 ...... 39,242 
All others ....... 301,435 305,819 607,254 

Total flour ..... 639,710 1,065,979 1,695,689 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,560 4,404 6,964 
WHOM cccszccenscocece 8,955 18,752 27,707 
Shorts and middlings. 14,626 22,993 37,619 
All other offal ....... 2,735 369 3,104 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 310,591 708,092 1,018,683 


Rolled oats ... 5,118,951 5,770,380 10,889,331 


Barley, pot and 


POAT] ..cccce 171,845 69,188 241,033 
Rye meal ..... 1,232 86,001 87,233 
Corn flour and 

MOR] occsoce 1,589,761 105,146 1,694,907 
Buckwh’'t flour. 275,956 56,550 332,506 


Ground feed 
grains ...... 27,885,128 9,523,705 37,408,833 
OCTOBER-NOVEMBER OUTPUT 
Total products in the months of October 

and November, 1921: 
Wheat flour, bbis— 
Manitoba 1 patent ..... 


October November 
439,869 620,582 





Manitoba 2 patent ..... 458,253 428,611 
Ontario winter straight. 26,530 39,242 
All GUROTS .cccccccocece 465,868 607,254 
Total Mour ...0cccsess 1,390,520 1,695,689 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ........ 7,426 6,964 
BD 00 cdesercceccceseve 21,666 27,707 
Shorts and middlings ... 31,640 37,619 
All other offal ......... 6,975 3,104 
Other cereals, lbs— 
OMtMOR! ‘ccccerecccesece 2,725,717 1,018,683 
MOOG ORES cccccceccece 16,188,132 10,889,331 
Barley, pot and pearl... 288,844 241,033 
BVO MORE cicecccccccces 128,771 87,233 
Corn flour and meal..... 1,068,308 1,694,907 
Buckwheéat flour ....... 263,316 332,506 
Ground feed grains ..... 39,518,163 37,408,833 





Minneapolis—Wheat Movement by Routes 

Yearly wheat receipts and shipments at 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, by routes, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
C., M. am. 2 18,154 26,354 16,021 26,835 


BO. cecccee 8,309 11,689 13,507 11,690 
M. & St. L.... 5,286 4,790 4,931 7,435 
Gt. Northern.. 42,151 31,665 31,898 31,089 
North, Pacific. 17,574 15,861 13,037 12,409 
Great Western 4,629 4,383 8,631 2,544 

. . 350 





c., B. & Q 833 1,604 398 

BOO .cccccceee 22,656 18,892 13,779 15,305 

Rock Island .. 2,571 3,769 7,219 93,779 

Luce Line .... 124 130 197 401 

Totals ...... 122,165 112,366 110,724 111,885 
SHIPMENTS 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
C., M. & St. P. 15,844 12,048 14,927 7,815 
Cc, 8. PP, M. 

& Ow ncosvee 11,500 9,922 8,910 8,758 
M, & St. L.... 6,478 6,181 6,304 1,977 
Gt. Northern... 4,256 4,380 1,702 1,198 
North. Pacific. 2,186 2,888 1,401 586 





Gt. Western .. 4,570 3,800 2,773 1,452 
cC., B. & Q.... 1,524 2,153 8,229 1,621 
BOO ccecrevese 2,463 3,505 1,490 686 
Rock Island .. 2,654 2,460 1,550 476 
Minn, Transfer 18 1 1 3 

Totals ...... 50,493 46,289 41,287 19,572 





World’s Grain Crops 

Estimates of the so-called world’s grain 
crops, by calendar years (the figures since 
1914 necessarily conjectural), in millions of 

bushels (000,000’s omitted): 
Flax- 
Year Corn Wheat Oats Barley Rye seed 
1921... 4,063 3,480 3,893 1,343 1,293 85 
1920... 4,297 3,336 3,943 1,402 1,155 89 
1919... 3,861 3,374 3,267 1,274 1,197 65 
1918... 3,367 3,641 3,706 1,470 1,226 73 


1895... 2,885 2,693 3,008 916 1.468 
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“FREE FROM SPECKS?” 


“We sold a car of soft winter wheat 
straight flour, free from specks,” writes 
a mill, “and are interested to know 
whether to your knowledge any court 
has interpreted the meaning of the 
phrase ‘free from specks,’ as related to 
straight flour.” 

A careful examination of the law re- 
ports fails to disclose that any court 
whose opinions are recorded has ever 
been called upon to determine this ques- 
tion. If any of the lower courts have 
passed on the question our attention has 
not been drawn to the case, but perhaps 
we may make a few suggestions serving 
as an indication of what a court might 
be expected to decide, were the ques- 
tion submitted. 

In the first place, it would be material 
to show just what the term “free from 
specks” is generally held in the flour 
trade to mean. Under a fundamental 
legal principle, a court would be very 
apt to interpret the phrase in accordance 
with any well-established trade under- 
standing. 

Except as the proper meaning may be 
gathered from what was mutually un- 
derstood by the parties to the contract, 
or from trade usage in the absence of 
any such specific understanding between 
the parties, we are of the opinion that a 
judge would say that flour “free from 
specks” means flour not containing 
specks of such character or in such num- 
bers as to diminish the value of the flour. 
That is, it is not required that the flour 
be absolutely free from specks. Flour 
with two specks would not, strictly 
speaking, be “free from specks,” but 
would in our judgment be sufficient in 
quality under this contract, if otherwise 
sufficient. And we believe that addi- 
tional specks might be present up to the 
point that the value of the flour would 
be diminished. 

In the absence of more closely apply- 
ing judicial authority, we regard the de- 
cision of the United States circuit court 
for the district of Massachusetts, handed 
down in the case of Adams vs. Bridge- 
water Iron Co., 26 Fed. $24, as being in 
point. There the question was whether 
certain copper tubes or cylinders were 
“free from blowholes,” and the court 
said: 

“It is blowholes which are defects, or 
which render the tubes unmerchantable, 
which are here fairly intended. It would 
be a narrow construction to . . . hold 
that it only covered a cast copper cylin- 
der absolutely free from _ blowholes. 
Probably no such cylinder were ever 
made by any process. It is a practical 
question. The claim must be considered 
to mean a cast copper cylinder so free 
from blowholes as to be considered 
sound; that is, sufficiently perfect to be 
used in the arts for the purpose for 
which copper cylinders are used. The 
defendants object to any such standard 
of perfection, on the ground that it is 
variable, but we deem it sufficiently 
definite. If it should be found that the 
defendants use the Adams process, they 
should not be allowed to shield them- 
selves from the charge of infringement 
on the ground that the cylinders they 
produce, though merchantable and sound, 
practically speaking, are not absolutely 
free from blowholes.” 


TEMPORARY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Since milling companies and other cor- 
porations can be negligent only through 
their duly constituted representatives, 
acting within the course of their employ- 
ment and authority, it sometimes be- 
comes important to determine whether a 
given employee stood in the relationship 
of mere employee or possessed broader 
powers or responsibilities at a given 
time. The point is illustrated by the de- 
cision of the Illinois supreme court in 
the case of - ® vs. Decatur Cereal 
Mill Co., 180 Ill. 197, decided several 
years ago. 

Plaintiff sued on account of loss of 
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‘ an arm caused by a defective condition 


of the rope on a car puller used in de- 
fendant’s elevator. The principal issue 
on appeal from a judgment in plaintiff's 
favor was whether he was at the time of 
the accident the superintendent of the 
plant in such sense that his own neglect 
to discover and guard against injury 
from the defective condition was the 
cause of the accident. 

The testimony disclosed that plaintiff 
was employed in defendant’s mill and 
elevator as clerk and bookkeeper. It 
was not his duty to operate or assist in 
operating the car puller. For some time 
before the accident, owing to a press of 
business, it had become necessary to 
work in the elevator at night. One 
Turner, the superintendent, and other 
employees, had worked the night before. 
On the morning of the accident Turner 
directed plaintiff to take charge of the 
elevator that day, so that he could go 
home to rest. It did not appear that 
plaintiff was intrusted with authority 
to employ or discharge men in the eleva- 
tor, nor that he was clothed with power 
to make contracts for defendant. He 
was merely left in charge of the werk 
about the elevator for the day. Said the 
supreme court: 

“Under such circumstances it cannot 
be said that appellee was, on the day of 
the accident, a general superintendent of 
appellant’s elevator and mill, or a vice 
principal, but, on the other hand, was a 


.bookkeeper, as he had been before, with 


a ag cay authority to look after the 
work in the mill and elevator while the 
superintendent was absent during the 
day.” 

AGENT'S AUTHORITY 

The rule that a travelling salesman 
employed to solicit orders is without 
power to bind his employer by agreeing 
to cancel a contract obtained from a 
customer is not to be extended to the 
case of an agent possessing general 
powers. The point is illustrated by the 
holding of the Illinois appellate court in 
the case of Middle Division Elevator Co. 
vs. Vandeventer, 80 Ill. App. 669. It 
was there decided that an agent placed 
at an elevator to buy and receive grain 
had implied power to rescind a contract. 
The court observed: 

“It is claimed that Arbogast had no 
authority to rescind the contract. His 
authority, it ig claimed, was limited to 
receiving the corn and paying for it. 
Such contention cannot: prevail, in the 
face of the testimony showing that he 
was placed at the elevator to buy and 
receive grain; that he contracted for 
future delivery, and attended generally 
to the corporation’s business there.” 


DELIVERING F.O.B 


On the ground that loading of a car 
of oats had not been completed, the Cali- 
fornia district court of appeals holds, in 
the case of Lewis vs. Farmers’ Grain & 
Milling Co., 198 Pac. 426, that title had 
not passed to defendant, as buyer under 
a contract to purchase f.o.b. the ship- 
ping point. Therefore, it is held that 
loss of the oats that had been loaded, by 
fire, was the seller’s loss. After refer- 
ring to the fact that no bill of ladin 
had been issued and that no notice ha 
been given the railway company that the 
car was ready to be moved, the court 
says: 

“Where shipment is made by common 
carrier it is held that delivery is not com- 
pleted until the vendor has relinquished 
his control over the car and given notice 
to the carrier that it is ready for ship- 
ment. . . . If delivery to the railway 
company were to be regarded as con- 
stituting delivery to the defendant, it 
must be upon the theory that the rail- 
way company became the agent of the 
consignee. Therefore, if no delivery was 
made to the railway company, none was 
made to the defendant. . . . It is true 


that in the great majority of cases where 
litigation has arisen concerning the con- 
tracts providing for f.o.b. delivery of 
goods, no question has existed as to risks. 





Such cases usually involve a ute con- 
cerning expenses of delivery, and in cases 
of that character it is held that the term 
f.o.b. means ‘free on board.’ The ques- 
tion is frequently raised as to whether, 
under a provision for delivery of goods 
‘f.o.b.” such a delivery is one sufficient 
to pass the title and risk of transporta- 
tion to the vendee. If the point specified 
for delivery f.o.b. is the initial point of 
shipment, title is passed to the vendee, 
sal he assumes the risks of transporta- 
tion by delivery at that point. If the 
provision is for delivery f.o.b. the final 
point of destination, the vendor retains 
the title and also the risk of transporta- 
tion to the point named in the contract 
(note to Lawder & Sons vs. Mackie Gro- 
cery Co., 97 Md. 1, 54 Atl. 634, 62 L.R.A. 
798, and cases there cited), and title 
passes upon such delivery to the vendee, 
who thereupon assumes risks of loss or 
destruction. . . . But in no case of which 
we are aware has it been held that under 
a contract for delivery of goods free on 
board cars title passed to the vendee be- 
fore delivery at some point.” 


MILL FIXTURES 


Of the few cases to be found in the 
law reports concerning the status of mill 
machinery, etc., after installation on 
real estate, as to retaining its character 
as personalty or becoming a part of 
the estate, the decision of the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court in the case of Al- 
bert vs. Ulrich et al., 180 Pa. 283, is 
one of the most interesting. 

In that case it appeared that plain- 
tiff’s wife acquired mill property which 
he operated for her. A few years later 
they joined in executing a mortgage on 
the property. Still later, plaintiff at his 
own expense installed a steam power 
plant to furnish power when sufficient 
water power was not available. The 
engine and boiler were placed on a brick 
foundation in a frame structure attached 
to the mill building proper, which was 
of brick. Shafting and belts passed 
through a window and a wall of the mill. 

On foreclosure of the mortgage, con- 
troversy arose as to whether plaintiff 
was entitled to assert ownership of the 
engine and boiler as constituting re- 
movable trade fixtures. The supreme 
court affirmed a decision of a lower 
court, holding that the engine and boiler 
were properly sold under the mortgage 
as constituting part of the real estate. 
Part of the trial judge’s opinion read 
as follows: 

“The right of a tenant for years to 
remove what are called ‘trade fixtures’ 
during his term, although affixed to the 
freehold, has been generally recognized 
both in this country and in England. In 
all the recent cases, however, the true 
criterion has been held to be the inten- 
tion on the part of the tenant to remove 
the fixtures during his term, at the time 
he placed them upon the property. The 
manner of their annexation is no longer 
the test. . . . Yet if fixtures, which the 
tenant might remove during his term, be 
suffered to remain after its expiration, 
they become inseparable from the free- 
hold, and an action will not lie by the 
tenant to recover damages for their 
conversion. While they remain attached, 
they are part of the realty... . 

“The plaintiff in this case is clearly 
in no better position than a tenant who 
has erected trade fixtures upon a leased 
property, and at the expiration of his 
term has left them in the landlord’s pos- 
session. Indeed, we are of opinion that 
he would have had no right to remove 
the boiler and engine even prior to the 
sale. While the business was being run 
by him for the wife, and in her name, he 
attached to the freehold certain articles 
which forthwith became part of the mill- 
ing plant. If they had been put there 
by a tenant during his term, a lack of 
intention to convert into realty would 
have been presumed in his favor; .. . 
yet no such presumption can properly 
arise in behalf of a husband who volun- 
tarily places fixtures on his wife’s land 
which he is managing as her agent. 

“In the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, we may conclude that he 
intended to make the articles a perma- 
nent improvement to the premises. In 
this respect he comes within the opera- 
tion of the general principle that where 
one fixes his own chattels on the land of 
another, such act is in legal effect a gift 
of them to the owner of the soil. e 
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are of — therefore, first, that as 
against the mortgagee, plaintiff did not 
have the right at any time to remove 
the fixtures in controversy; and, second, 
that if such right had existed in him, his 
failure to take them away, prior to the 
sheriff’s conveyance, left him powerless 
thereafter either to remove them or to 
recover damages from the purchasers for 
their conversion.” 

Affirming these conclusions on appeal, 
the supreme court declared that “accord- 
ing to the undisputed evidence the ar- 
ticles in question never were trade fix- 
tures, and the plaintiff had no right to 
remove them either before or after the 
sheriff’s sale under the mortgage.” 


VALID VERBAL AGREEMENT 


An interesting angle of the statute of 
frauds was considered by the Nebraska 
supreme court in the case of Kenesaw 
Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Aufdenkamp, 
183 N.W. 294. Plaintiff sued for dam- 
ages for defendant’s failure to complete 
delivery under a contract to sell 5,000 
bus wheat. The defense unsuccessfully 
interposed was that the contract was un- 
enforceable as to the undelivered grain, 
because it involved a price in excess of 
$50, and there had been no part delivery 
or part payment such as would make the 
agreement valid under the Nebraska 
statute of frauds. 

Originally, defendant delivered 998 bus 
to plaintiff for storage, and later for sale 
to plaintiff at a specified price, Subse- 
quently a verbal agreement was made for 
a sale of 5,000 bus, it being understood 
that the 998 bus previously delivered. by 
defendant to plaintiff should be applied 
as part of the larger quantity to be de- 
livered. The court holds that plaintiff's 
acceptance of the 998 bus previously 
stored with it as part delivery, on the 
verbal agreement to sell and deliver this 
quantity plus 4,002 bus more, was enough 
to satisfy the requirements of the statute 
of frauds. 


SIMILAR TRADEMARKS 


Another important decision affecting 
the right of a manufacturer of flour to 
enjoin a competitor from adopting a 
similar trademark has been handed down 
by the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia. (Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 
vs. Blair Milling Co., 270 Fed. 1021.) 

Appellant company, a Delaware cor- 
poration, with its place of business at 
St. Joseph, Mo., filed its opposition to 
the registration of a trademark by ap- 
pellee company, a Kansas corporation, 
doing business at Atchison, Kansas, 23 
miles from St. Joseph. 

Appellant’s device is the well-known 
“Aunt Jemima” trademark for selfris- 
ing buckwheat flour. It consists of the 
words “Aunt Jemima’s,” having under- 
neath the bust picture of a full-faced, 
smiling Negress, with a handkerchief 
wrapped about her head and shoulders. 
This mark has been used by appellant 
company and its predecessor in business 
at St. Joseph, Mo., on pancake flour 
since 1889, and on buckwheat flour since 
1904, 

Appellee’s mark consists of the word 
“Sambo,” ‘having underneath the repre- 
sentation of a full-faced, clean-shaven, 
smiling Negro, having a white cap on 
his head and wearing a long apron, bear- 
ing in one hand a = of smoking 
ani, and in the other hand a cake 
turner. This mark has been used by 
appellee company at Atchison, Kansas, 
on pancake flour since 1913, and on pan- 
cake buckwheat flour since Aug. 7, 1916. 

The opposition to registration was 
based upon the similarity of the marks 
and the likelihood of confusion in trade, 
when the marks are applied to goods of 
the same descriptive properties. From 
an order dismissing the notice of oppo- 
sition, an appeal was taken. Reversing 
the ruling of the commissioner of pat- 
ents, the court of appeals says: 

“The goods on which the marks are 
used are the same, and we think the 
marks are deceptively similar. It is 
urged that the goods would be dis- 
tinguished as ‘Sambo’ and ‘Aunt Je- 
mima’s’ brands, but we doubt this con- 
clusion. The Aunt Jemima flour has 
become“so widely known that a glance 
at the picture would satisfy the aver- 
age purchaser. In other words, while 
the goods are known by the name, the 
picture is the distinguishing feature by 
which the goods are visually identified. 

“In determining the question of pos- 
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sible confusion and resulting damage, it 
is proper to consider the manner in 
which appellee’s mark may be used. 
Cartons were produced at bar as ex- 
hibits, on which the lower part of the 
figure of the Negro cook was so cov- 
ered with printed matter that to the 
casual observer only the shoulders and 
head were plainly visible. Should regis- 
tration be granted, the printed matter 
could be extended until only a bust pic- 
ture remained, and nothing would pre- 
vent the registrant from using whatever 
coloring it desired in setting forth the 
mark, so long. as the style of dress and 
the features of the Negro were retained. 

“We think our opinion in the case of 
Wayne County Preserving Co. vs. Burt 
Olney Canning Co., 32 App. D.C. 279, is 
controlling here. There, as here, the 
marks were used on the same kind of 
goods. There, as here, the parties were 
located in neighboring towns, and there, 
as here, one was a bust picture and the 
other a full-length figure. The mark of 
the appellant company in that case con- 
sisted of a bust portrait of General 
Wayne in colonial military uniform, 
while the mark of appellee company con- 
sisted of a full-length figure of a co- 
lonial military officer designated by the 
words ‘Col. Willett”... 

“So here the adoption of the mark 
before us by appellee company, situated 
only 23 miles from where appellant com- 
pany has for years been manufacturing 
and widely distributing its goods bearing 
the Aunt Jemima mark, will admit of 
but one inference—that of gaining ad- 
vantage from the wide reputation estab- 
lished by appellant in the goods bearing 
its mark. While the case is a close one, 
the court will adhere to its rule, and re- 
solve the doubt in favor of the opposer. 

“As was said by Mr. Chief Justice 
Smyth, in William Waltke & Co. vs. Geo. 
H. Schafer & Co., 263 Fed. 650, 49 App. 
D.C. 254: ‘The case is not free from dif- 
ficulty, but where there is doubt the 
courts resolve it against the newcomer. 
. . . The reason for this is, as has been 
said by this court more than once, that 
the field from which a person may select 
a trademark is practically unlimited, and 
hence there is no excuse for his imping- 
ing upon, or even closely approaching, 
the mark of his business rival. ; 
Where he does so he is open to the sus- 
picion that his purpose is to appropriate 
to himself some of the good-will of his 
competitor.’ ” 


EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


Probably the most interesting appellate 
court decision to be found in the law re- 
ports concerning employment contracts 
in the milling industry is the one handed 
down by the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals several years ago in the case of 
Ifendricks vs. R. T. Davis Mill Co., 77 
Mo. App. 224. 

Plaintiff had been employed by defend- 
unt mill as its eastern sales manager be- 
fore defendant sold its eastern business 
to another concern, in November, 1896. 
Defendant then requested plaintiff to 
take charge of Canadian or southeastern 
territory, which he declined to do. A 
‘ew weeks later defendant suggested by 
letter that plaintiff “go along” on his 
existing salary until the following Janu- 
ary, when new arrangements were to be 
made. In December, 1896, defendant 
discharged plaintiff, and he afterwards 
sued for compensation up to July 1, 1897, 
on the theory that he had a contract 
from year to year. Judgment in his 
favor was affirmed by the court of ap- 
peals. 

There was no distinct written contract, 
but the court found that it was proper 
to infer a yearly contract from the corre- 
spondence between the parties, and the 
conceded fact that up to July 1, 1896, 
the end of a milling year, plaintiff had 
received a salary and commissions. The 
court of appeals said: 

“It is further disclosed by the evi- 
dence that what is known as the ‘mill- 
er’s year’ begins on the first day of 
July, and hence it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, wherever the term ‘year’ was used 
by the plaintiff and defendant’s general 
manager, either in their conversation or 
letters relating to plaintiff's employment, 
was meant the ‘miller’s year.’ Even 
though the only contract existing be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant was that 
evidenced by the letters, still we find 
nothing in them or either of them to 
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justify the trial court in declaring to 
the jury by an instruction that plaintiff's 
employment under contract ended Jan. 
1, 1897.” 


TIME FOR ACCEPTANCE 


One of the leading cases to be found in 
the law reports on the proposition that 
acceptance of an offer does not consti- 
tute a binding contract unless promptly 
communicated in conformity to a re- 
quirement in the offer is that of Eagle 
Mill Co. vs. Caven, 76 Mo. App. 458, 
decided by the Kansas City court of 
appeals. 

Plaintiff mill invited an offer from de- 
fendant on wheat, and the latter made 
one on specified terms, adding in his let- 
ter of Oct. 4, 1896: “The excitement on 
wheat is running high, and this is the 
best I could offer at present. This is 
for a wired acceptance on receiving this 
letter, or no trade. Don’t fail to wire if 
you want the wheat at price.” 

This letter was mailed from a point in 
southwestern Missouri to Memphis, on a 
direct line of railroad, and should have 
reached Memphis next day. Two days 


after the letter was mailed, plaintiff mill — 


wired a purported acceptance of the of- 
fer, ordering two cars shipped “quick.” 
Defendant refusing to recognize the ex- 
istence of a binding contract, the mill 
sued for damages. The court of appeals 
affirmed judgment in defendant’s favor, 
saying: 

“The case was made to turn upon the 
point as to whether or not plaintiff duly 
accepted defendant’s offer to sell the 
wheat. The court below construed de- 
fendant’s letter of Oct. 4 as containing a 
proposition open only to plaintiff's ac- 
ceptance by telegraph sent immediately 
on receipt of said letter. The construc- 
tion of said letter and reply thereto was 
a question of law for the court. As to 
whether or not plaintiff replied by wire 
at once on receipt of the letter was a 
question of fact for the jury. 

“The court, in substance, told the jury 
that defendant’s proposition (Oct. 4) 
called for an answer by wire on Oct. 5 
if received by plaintiff on that day—that 
said offer was not open for acceptance 
the next day, and this was proper. The 
letter read: ‘This is for a wired accept- 
ance on receiving this letter, or no trade.’ 
As to whether or not the acceptance was 
wired on the same day the letter was re- 
ceived at Memphis, Tenn., the evidence 
was conflicting. This presented an issue 
of fact for the jury, and it was settled 
by the verdict adversely to the plaintiff. 

“To constitute a contract by corre- 
spondence the acceptance must be in 
exact harmony with the proposal—must 
be in substantial accord with its terms.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 

to the bbl): 
c——000’s omitted, Per ct. 


1921— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
TAY cecccccecs 1,238 24,842 19 
JUNE .ccceseee 1,546 26,2365 22 
MOY cccccccce 1,26 25,932 18 
APFI] .c cece 1,691 17,641 29 
March ......-. 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 

1920— 

December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,036 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September ... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,670 16 
TAF cccccccce 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,661 122,431 44 
1918-19........ 24,190 178,683 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
1916-17... ..00% 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,621 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
1918-14........ 11,821 92,394 37 
1912-13........ 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12.......- 11,006 30,160 62 
1910-11........ 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10.......-. 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ * 15,685 76,569 48 

Fifteen years— 

Totals .ccccce 220,976 1,739,578 36 
Average ...... 14,732 115,972 36 





The reorganization of the Harbin Ag- 
ricultural Trust Co. into an exchange, 
with a capital of $10,000,000, has been 
undertaken at Harbin, Manchuria. 








Richard Burton has written me that 
“The Count Johannes” played thirty 
years ago at the Fourteenth Street Thea- 
tre in New York. Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses: Who and why was “The 
Count Johannes” (the quotation marks 
are mine) upon whose thespian accom- 
plishment was based a play for the elder 
Sothern? Prior to a performance given 
by the Count, whose real name appears 
to have been Jones, the ushers of the 
theatre would peddle decayed eggs and 
vegetables to the audience and after the 
curtain had risen a net would be lowered 
from the flies. Behind this net the Count 
performed Shakespeare, not bits from 
Shakespeare but a complete play, to the 
accompaniment of howls and catcalls 
from the crowd which attempted to pene- 
trate the net with the missiles they had 
bought. Was “The Count Johannes” as 
mad as he would seem? Decidedly not: 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre was 
crowded to the doors. The Count dis- 
daining burlesque merely degraded an 
art for the sake of his purse. 

At about the same period it is record- 
ed that an old actor in St. Louis played 
Shakespeare in equal form to “The 
Count Johannes” but taking himself quite 
seriously lacked in consequence the 
Count’s perverted shrewdness. During 
a benefit given for the St. Louis actor 
someone with Neapolitan cruelty threw 
an effigy of a man from the balcony into 
the center of the stage. It struck near- 
by the old actor and he fainted away. 

A realizing sense of the absurdity of 
their “turn” may or may not have come 
to the “Cherry Sisters” whose success 
in utterly inane dialogue and song was 
phenomenal. Having seen the “Cherry 
Sisters” on two occasions toward the 
close of their career I am inclined to 
the belief that they were slightly 
“touched,” the absence of burlesque in 
their methods justifying this belief. 
Their original plan was to go upon the 
stage but a season or two in order to 
remove the mortgage from their Iowa 
farm, but instantaneous popularity lured 
the team into a theatrical career extend- 
ing over many years. What the “Sweet 
Singer of Michigan” gave to literature 
the “Cherry Sisters” contributed to a 
kindred art. 

* * 

This “Beggar’s Opera” has a melan- 
choly phase and certain airs return to 
me since I have heard it sung. The 
plaintive oboe carries one little air that 
is sad as an autumn day and the Han- 
del entr’acte, whatever it may be called, 
seems a lovely haunting spirit out of 
the past. 

The staging of “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
according to an account written by the 
late Claud Lovat Fraser upon whom the 
responsibility fell, appeared at first an 
easy thing with such pictures as Ho- 
garth’s Newgate from which to work. 
After the little scale models of the 
scenes and the characters on painted 
cardboard had been finished—all exact 
and accurate—it was found that no al- 
lowance had been made for the theatre 
of Georgian times, the intervening side 
boxes and the great personages sitting 
upon the stage. The line between the 
stage and audience in a modern theatre 
would be too sharply drawn. Therefore 
the settings upon which so much labor 
had been spent were thrown aside. Im- 
pressionism would have produced neither 
one thing nor the other and so the sym- 
bolic became the only method left; a hint 
of the Eighteenth Century and a sugges- 
tion that through the doors existed the 
London of 1728. It must be a scene 
which would not tire the audience and 
one that would remain interesting and 
unobtrusive throughout the play. To find 
such a scene it became necessary to refer 
back to the days when the Comic and the 
Tragic scenes were architectural and per- 
manent. : 

7 * 

Half a dozen original drawings to 

“Treasure Island” have turned up re- 


tw 
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cently from the collection of the late 
Edmund D. Brooks. These illustrations 
accompanied the text in James Hender- 
son’s “Young Folks” (not to be con- 
fused with the American publication, the 
forerunner of “St. Nicholas,” which was 
called “Our Young Folks”) between Oc- 
tober 1, 1881, and January 28, 1882, and 
for the serial rights Stevenson received 
£2 10s a page (4,500 words). The origi- 
nal title of the story was “The Sea Cook 
or Treasure Island” and the accepted 
title was Henderson’s choice. 

Stevenson, it seems, did not sign his 
name to “Treasure Island” as it appeared 
in “Young Folks” for fear that he might 
injure his reputation with the readers of 
“Temple Bar”: and “The Cornhill,” to 
which magazines he had contributed es- 
says and short stories. Consequently the 
nom de plume “Capt. George North” ap- 
peared as the author of “Treasure 
Island” in serial form. As a matter of 
fact “Treasure Island” was not appre- 
ciated by the readers of “Young Folks,” 
though for some reason they enjoyed 
“Black Arrow” in the same periodical 
at a later date, and it was not until the 
story was published in book form that 
the belated acknowledgment came. It 
is said that Stevenson spent nine months 
in trying to find a publisher for “Treas- 
ure Island” which had been revised after 
its appearance in the magazine. Even- 
tually it was sold to Cassel for a hun- 
dred pounds plus royalties. 

The “Treasure Island” character “Pew” 
reappears in “Admiral Guinea”—one of 
those plays written by Stevenson and 
Henley which Mrs. Stevenson considered 
a waste of time. There is no evidence, 
however, that “The Hanging Judge,” the 
play in which Mrs. Stevenson collabo- 
rated with her husband, was the happy 
result of a profitable hour or that the 
other Stevenson-Henley plays, “Beau 
Austin,” “Deacon Brodie” and “Macaire” 
(the “Macaire,” by the way, of “Er- 
minie”) are any better or any worse 
than the average play of the period. I 
understand “The Hanging Judge,” which 
Stevenson himself did not consider wor- 
thy of publication, is to be included in 
the new Stevenson edition, already over 
subscribed. “The Hanging Judge” has 
appeared but once in print. 

. o 


H. Rowland Brown and Rowland 
Grey have contributed an interesting ar- 
ticle to the “Strand” for February on 
“The Lost Bab Ballads” with some new 
light on W. S. Gilbert and the Savoy 
Opera. Many of the “Bab Ballads” 
were crowded out of books of Gilbertian 
verse chiefly because of the author’s ex- 
ceedingly critical attitude toward his own 
work, and of these early ballads which 
appeared in “Fun,” the periodical which 
Gilbert edited, is “The Three Bohemian 
Ones” which begins: 


“A worthy man in every way 

Was Mister Jasper Porklebay; 

He was a merchant of renown 

(The firm was.Porklebay and Brown). 

Three sons he had, and only three, 

But they were bad as bad could be; 

They spurned their father’s righteous 

ways, 

And went to races, balls, and plays.” 

Gilbert’s early libretti were more or 
less in the form of burlesque and of 
these, “Thespis,” the first to be written 
to the music of Arthur Sullivan, was 
written and produced within a month at 
the Gaiety. But from that time forward 
Gilbert created his own forms. 

“Gilbert had no ear for music in the 
accepted sense. He taught a wonderful- 
ly clever parrot to whistle ‘God Save the 
Queen,’ or at least his version of it, and 
it was deplorably flat. But he had a 
marvelous ear for rhythm, as well as a 
marvelous memory, and though there is 
said to be one single metrical error in 
the operas, it is not easy to discover it. 
This error was the crux of a Gilbert . 
examination paper many years ago in 
the Westminster Gazette.” 
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MILLING IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


By FRANK HILTon MapIson 


How much did you learn about ce- 

reals and milling when you were a 
youngster in the grade schools? 
Chicago school children are taught 
about grains and milling, not entirely by 
text but from specimens showing 
the grains in different stages of milling 
and the finished products and byprod- 
ucts. Their parents also learn something 
of this when they visit the school build- 
ings to attend the community center 
gatherings. Inasmuch as the plan used 
in Chicago is about to be adopted in 
other cities, the next generation ought to 
be better educated as to the economic 
value of cereals. 

Several portable exhibits of “Flour 
Making,” “Cereals” and “Corn and Its 
Byproducts” are included in hundreds of 
interesting cases circulated through the 
grammar schools, high schools and ex- 
service men’s vocational schools of Chi- 
cago by the N. W. Harris Public School 
Extension of the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History. In the course of a year 
they are studied by from 300,000 to 500,- 
000 persons, who are given brief infor- 
mation as to sources, are shown the prod- 
ucts in different stages of milling, and 
are told of their uses. 

Dr. S. C. Simms, curator of the ex- 
tension, in his earlier days was a suc- 
cessful newspaper man, and he has writ- 
ten straightforward labels for the ex- 
hibits. e cases are not made deep, so 
that, as in the merchant’s show window, 
the “goods” are up near the glass where 
they can be examined. “What would a 
boy or girl want to know about milling?” 
seems to have been the guiding principle 
in making up the exhibits. 

Cereals are probably included in many 
museum exhibits, but in the typical mu- 
seum everyday things fail to attract at- 
tention. When children visit a museum 
they generally go in a holiday mood. 
Even if their teacher does line them up 
in front of a case and “lecture” them, 
little of it is heeded. Although children 
are always admitted free to the Field 
Museum, less than a tenth of the Chicago 
pupils visit it each year. This circum- 
stance was the germ of an idea for the 
late N. W. Harris, a prominent Chicago 
banker, who was impressed with the 
plan of portable exhibits. He consulted 
the best teachers and sociologists. Then 
he established a foundation of $250,000 
for the Field Museum to be used for 
circulating exhibits of natural history 
and economic specimens through the 
schools of Chicago. 

In working out this plan of making 
study attractive, Doctor Simms has 
placed the cereals and milling specimens 
in handsome glass-covered mahogany 
cases, 24 inches 1, 21 inches high and 
seven inches deep. “ stand upon spe- 
cial display racks. The specimens are 
mounted upon thin, wooden tablets, 3x5 
inches or larger, and painted black. 
When there are grains or powders to be 
shown they are inclosed in a glass-lidded 
container and mounted at the back of 
the case. From 10 to 16 labeled speci- 
mens, generally 12, are shown in a case. 
In the case labeled “Flour Making” there 
are the following inscriptions: 


Wheat as received at the mill. 
Screenings taken out of wheat. 
Clean wheat ready to grind. 
After first grinding. 
Middlings sifted out of above.: 
Ready for second grinding. 
After second grinding. 
Middlings sifted out of above. 
Ready for third grinding. 
No. 1 or coarse middlings before puri- 
fying. 
Fine bran taken out of preceding. 
No. 1 or coarse middlings after puri- 
fying. 
No. 2 middlings before purifying. 
Fine bran and dust taken out of pre- 
ceding. 
No. 2 middlings after purifying. 
The finished product flour. 


This case was made several years ago, 
and has enjoyed a large circulation. It 
is especially interesting to girls in. the 

cooking classes. In reading over large 
* numbers of letters from pupils I noticed 
that a majority of them mentioned this 


home. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


exhibit as their favorite. The case was 
made with the co-operation of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. Other cases show corn, 
wheat, oats, rye and rice, together with 
many of their byproducts. 

Large framed descriptive labels pro- 
ject, fike ears, from each side of the 
cases. When the cases are to be trans- 
ported from school to school the labels 
slide into the cases. In the “Flour Mak- 
ing” exhibit the descriptive label tells in 
about 200 words, easily understood, the 
process of milling. In “Indian Corn” 
the same number of words gives the 
earlier history of this grain and tells a 
number of interesting uses of its by- 
products. The label on the “Cereals” 
case tells the qualities of wheat, oats, rye 
and rice, and likewise gives little-known 
uses of the byproducts. 

These cases of specimens and the 
labels are intended only to inspire an 
interest in cereals and milling. e de- 
sire for more information is naturally 
aroused, and further search for knowl- 
edge generally follows. Frequently the 
teachers ask for compositions on the ma- 
terials their classes have been studying. 
It is certain that many of the children 
air their 7 found knowledge at 

Inasmuch as a case goes to every 
room in the school and is shown at the 
community center gatherings, new ideas 
about cereals are definitely impressed 
upon the people of a neighborhood. 
When the allotted three weeks have ex- 
pired the cases are picked up by a spe- 
cially designed motor truck and carried 
to the next school, while other exhibits 
are left in their places. 

There are many benefits to the mill- 
ing industry in this plan of visual educa- 
tion. The industry in general would be 
better off if larger numbers of pupils 
became interested in it at school. Chil- 
dren who evince a natural liking for 
these things and choose milling as an 
avocation should make a desirable class 
of interested, efficient employees. 

Possibly the best thing about the plan 
is that it is not likely to stop in Chicago. 
It has attracted nation-wide attention 
because of the novel way in which nat- 
ural history has been coupled with the 
things of everyday life. Madame Maria 
Montessori, the famous authority on 
child training, has said: “I admire very 
much the way in which Nature is inter- 
preted in this exhibit. The units attract 
the child’s attention, and do not teach 
errors. . . The knowledge of these 
facts observed in this way makes the 
future observation of real Nature more 
interesting to the child. I consider this 
connection a most desirable contribution 
to school work and education generally.” 

One of the departments of the United 
States government has had its attachés 
going thoroughly into the. details of the 
plan. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and Los Angeles are showing active in- 
terest in it. Ultimately it may reach 
every community in the country. 





OATMEAL AND INFLUENZA 

Gtascow, Scor.anp, Jan. 25.—Scotland 
is in the throes of an influenza epidemic. 
Last week the death rate in Glasgow 
was the highest recorded per thousand 
of population since 1890. The liquor 
trade is advertising that the way to 
guard against the “flu” is to use so-and- 
so’s whisky, but it would be more perti- 
nent to suggest that the neglect of por- 
ridge, which has been a feature of the 
food markets here for the last three 
years, is undermining the stamina of the 
people. 

It is a significant fact that the great- 
est incidence in this abnormal death rate 
in Glasgow occurs among the young chil- 
dren and the elderly people. In the lat- 
ter case the incidence calls for no ex- 
planation. It is all a question of reserve 
power. But in the case of the children 
the oatmeal merchant could no doubt 
speak with more authority than the 
whi merchant. 

It has recently been pointed out to 
the Scottish people that with oatmeal at 
only 40 per cent over the pre-war price 
(retail), and with milk now down to 6d 
per quart, which is only 50 per cent over 


the pre-war level, porridge is the chea 
est food available. Cheapness, one would 
im would commend itself at a time 
of distress, owing to the prevalence of 
unemployment. But the factor of cheap- 
ness ~ not revived the public demand 
for one of the most wholesome articles 
of food. 

A septuagenarian user of oatmeal has 
been writing in the press here against 
the common notion that it takes time to 
cook porridge. The housewife is bein 
blamed for the neglect of the nationa 
dish. This writer asserts that the dish 
is perfect if boiled from 5 to 15 minutes 
after the meal has been run into the pot. 
He attributes the growing unpopularity 


_ of porridge to the erroneous teaching of 


the cookery books in our schools, where 
1 boiling is advocated. In his view 
pan cooking produces a sickly and un- 
af Meg dish which children soon come 
to loathe. 


SELFRISING FLOUR REGULATION 

NasuHvit1zE, Tenn., Feb. 11.—A bill that 
will be of much interest to the flour 
trade in the Southeast has been intro- 
duced in the Mississippi legislature, in 
session at Jackson, regulating the stand- 
ard and sale of selfrising flour in that 
state. The bill is as follows: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the leg- 
islature of the state of Mississippi, That 
it shall be unlawful for any person, per- 
sons, firm or corporation, within this 
state to manufacture for sale, produce 
for sale, expose for sale, have in his or 
their possession for sale, or sell, any 
selfrising flour which does not comply 
with the requirements for purity and 
strength, as provided in section 2 of 
this act, or which is not labeled as pro- 
vided in section 2 of this act, and any 
person, persons, firm or corporation, who 
shall manufacture for sale, produce for 
sale, expose for sale, or have in his or 
their possession for sale, or sell, any 
selfrising flour which does not comply 
with the requirements of purity and 
strength as provided in section 2 of this 
act, or which is not labeled, as provided 
in section 2 of this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than 
twenty-five ($25) dollars, nor more than 
five hundred ($500) dollars, or be im- 
prisoned not to exceed 90 days, or both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

“Section 2. That for the es gg of 
this act, selfrising flour shall be a com- 
bination of flour, salt and chemical leav- 
ening agents. The flour shall be wheat 
flour of the grade ‘straight’ or better. 
The chemical leavening agents shall be 





bicarbonate of soda and either calcium 


acid phosphate, sodium aluminum sul- 
phate, cream of tartar, tartaric acid, or 
combinations of these. Selfrising flour 
shall produce, when sold for use, not 
less Fe one half of 1 per cent by 
weight of available carbon dioxide gas. 
The name and address of the manufac- 
turer or dealer, the names of the chemi- 
cal ingredients added to said flour by 
the manufacturer, shall be plainly and 
conspicuously declared on the front of 
the label or package; and the propor- 
tion of calcium sulphate contained in said 
chemical ingredients shall also be de- 
clared in terms of percentage by weight 
of the acid ingredients. Selfrising flour 
shall not contain more than 8.5 per cent 
of chemical leavening ingredients. 

“Section 3. That the state chemist is 
hereby charged with the proper enforce- 
ment of this act. 

“Section 4. That all laws and parts of 
laws in conflict with this act be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 

“Section 5. That this act be in force 
and effect from and after 90 days after 
its passage.” 

Joun Letrrr. 





Pending Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Golden Rule,” and C.W.S.Co. on shield; 
No. 147,156. Owner, Citizens’ Wholesale Sup- 
ply Co., Columbus, Ohio. Used on doughnut 
flour, cake flour and buckwheat compound. 

“White Honor’; No. 149,390. Owner, Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Tri-State”; No. 149,769. Owner, Poage- 
Wall Milling Co., Catlettsburg, Ky. Used on 


wheat flour. 
“Oh-Boy”; No. 149,770. Owner, 
Co., Catlettsburg, Ky. 


Wall Milling 
150,026. Owner, Red Star 


on wheat flour. 
“A’res”’; No. 

Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. Used on wheat 

flour. 


Oregon. 


Poage- 
Used 


February 15, 1922 








“You'll fall,” cautioned his mother, as 
Tommy climbed up on the fence. 

“No, I won’t, mamma; I won’t fall,” 
remonstrated Tommy—and at that mo- 
ment tumbled down with more or less 
disastrous results. But the young man 
was nothing daunted. 

“Did you see me jump?” he que.- 
tioned, righting himself hastily. 

—Harper’s Monthl,. 


Cheer up! When all the neighbors 
buy autos you can get a seat in 
street car. —St. Paul New:. 

* 7 

“Are you still dreaming of owning 1 
little home in the country?” 

“No,” said Mr. Gadder. “We investe:! 
the money we’d saved up in a motor car. 
Now we can go out on a Sunday after 
noon and raise such a dust that the peo- 
ple who own little homes in the countr 
wish they were back in town.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Heral 
oe @ 


“That old professor doesn’t kno\ 
anything about life.” 

“Bah, we are not in his class. H 
kisses the maids and gets by on the ple: 
that he is absent-minded.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* #*# 


A lady was visiting the studio of « 
woman portrait painter, and trying to 
make herself as agreeable as possible iu 
return for a welcome and tea. The pic 
tures seemed to her much idealized, bu: 
she went from one to another, civill; 
expressing her approbation. 

“Ah,” she said, “you must tell me al! 
about them! Who is this?” 

“Mrs. Gorben.” 

“T don’t know her. Charming, but of 
course I can’t speak for the likeness.” 

“I try to be faithful,” said the artist, 
humbly. 

“Oh, I know, I know! And who is the 
very pretty lady in brown?” 

“That,” said the other with some 
frigidity, “is myself!” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 


“Huccome yuh jined dis heah new 
secret fritternul sassiety, Rastus?” 

“T can’t tell yuh, Sambo. It am a 
secret. A secret sassiety am sumthin’ 
a man has to jine to fin’ out why he 
has jined.” —Life. 

+ * 

She: “Me married daughter took me 
to the cinema last night. I didn’t like 
to say, nothink, but it was properly 
wasted on me. I’m so deaf I couldn’t 
hear a word.” —The Tatler (London). 


Farner’s Cuances.—She: “I do wish 
you hadn’t borrowed from father.” 
Her Suitor: “Yes, I know, darling. 
But I had to. I was so anxious to get 
out of debt!” —Bulletin (Sydney). 
* 


Rastus (to Sambo, in an undertone): 
“T ain’t the man I useter wuz. Time wuz 
when I could whip the ol’ woman in a 
fair, stan’-up fight.” 

The Old Woman (overhearing) : “You’s 
a black liar, Rastus Johnsing. Time 
wuzn’t, time ain’t, an’ time ain’t gwine 
to wuz.” —Nashville Tennessean. 

+ * 


There were callers at the house, and 
little Charles felt that he should con- 
tribute something to the conversation. 

“We've had chicken: four times this 
week,” he offered, politely. 

“Four chickens? What luxury!” ex- 
claimed one of the visitors, smiling. 

“Oh no,” said Charles. “It was the 
same chicken.” —Harper’s Monthly. 








